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INTRODUCTION. 



Fob the purposes of this treatise, Rhetoric may be 
defined as the art of efficient communication by lan- 
guage. It is not one of several arts out of which a 
choice may be made ; it is the art to the principles of 
which, consciously or unconsciously, a good writer or 
speaker must conform. 

It is an art^ not a science : for it neither observes, 
nor discovers, nor classifies ; but it shows how to con- 
vey from one mind to another the results of observation, 
discovery, or classification; it uses knowledge, not as 
knowledge, but as power. 

Logic simply teaches the right use of reason, and 
may be practised by the solitary inhabitant of a desert 
island ; but Rhetoric, being the art of communication by 
language, implies the presence, in fact or in imagination, 
of at least two persons, — the speaker or the writer, 
and the person spoken to or written to. Aristotle makes 
the very essence of Rhetoric to lie in the distinct recog- 
nition of a hearer. Hence, its rules are not absolute, 
like those of logic, but relative to the character and 
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INTRODUCTION. 



circumstances of those addressed ; for though truth isfl 
one, aud correct reasoning must always be correct, the j 
waya of communicating truth are many, 

Being the art of communication by lanifuage, Rhetoriafl 
applies to any subject-matter that can be treated iul 
words, but has no subject-matter peculiar to itself. Itfl 
does not imdertake to furnish a person with something I 
to say ; but it does undertake to tell him how best to I 
say that with which he has provided himself. " Style," I 
says Coleridge, "ia the art of conveying the meaning! 
appropnately and with pei'spicuity, whatever that J 
mcanijig may be ; " but some meaning there must be t\ 
for, " in order to form a good style, the primary rulev 
and condition is, not to attempt to express ourselvesB 
in language beforo we thoroughly know our own I 
meaning." 

Part I. of this treatise discusses and iUustratea the I 
general principles which apply to written or spoken J 
discourse of every kind. Part II. deals with those I 
principles whicli apply, exclusively or especially, to 1 
Narrative or to Argumentative Composition, — the | 
two kinds of prose writing which seem to require I 
separate treatment. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF RHETORIC. 



PART I. 

* 

COMPOSITION IN GENERAL. 



BOOK I. 
GRAMMATICAL PURITY. 



CHAPTER I. 

GOOD USB. 

Gbammab, in the widest sense of the word, though 
readily distinguishable from Rhetoric, is its basis. He 
who has mastered the mechanics of language has a great 
advantage over one who cannot express him- 

1 « ., • i "I -It Importance 

self correctly, as a painter whose pencil rarely of correct 

. . 1 . 1 expression. 

errs has a great advantage over one who can- 
not draw correctly. To know the proper use of one's 
native tongue is no merit ; not to know it is a positive 
demerit, — a demerit the greater in the case of one who 
has enjoyed the advantages of education. Yet, not even 
eminent speakers or writers, not even those who readily 
detect similar faults in others, are themselves free from 
errors in grammar, — such, at least, as may be commit- 
ted, through inadvertence, in the hurry of speech or of 
composition. "A distinguished British scholar of the 
last century said he had known but three of his coun- 
trymen who spoke their native language with uniform 
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grammatical accuracy ; and the observation of most 
persons widely acquainted with English and American 
society confirms the general truth implied in this dec- . 
laration."^ "It makes us blush to add," says 
Quincey,^ " that even grammar is so little of a perfec 
attainment amongst us, that, with two or three excep- 
tions (one being Shakspere, whom some affect to coiv 
eider as belonging to a semi-barbarous age), we havi 
never seen the writer, through a circuit of prodigioui 
reading,^ who has not sometimes violated the accidenct 
or the syntax* of English grammar," 

Correctness (or Purity) is, then, the first requisite of 
discourse, whether spoken or written. Whatever is ad- 
dressed to English-speaking people should be in the 
English tongue. With a few exceptions, to be here-l 
Gnimniati™! "fter notod,^ it should (1) contain none baH^ 
PDTitydeflDBd. English words, phrases, and idioms ; (2) t 
words, phrases, and idioms should be combined accord-4 
tng to the English fashion ; and (3) they should be uset 
in the English meaning. 

What, now, determines whether a given expression ii 
EugUsh ? 

Evidently, the answer to this question is not to 1 
Fi.iMtMtiiof sought in inquiries concerning the origin, th( 
good EnKiiBii. history, or the fundamental characteristics 
of the language. However interesting in themselves^ 
however successfully prosecuted, such investigational 
are foreign to a study which has to do, not with wordsl 
as they have been, or might have been, or may be, butj 
with words as they are j not with the English of yes- f 

1 George P. Mursh : Lectures oa tha Enftlisli Lmguagc, le 

* Eaaay on SijIm. 
" Query IS to Ihe position of this clause; se 

* See p. Si for an example taken from this 
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terday or to-morrow, still less with a theorist's ideal 
English, but with the English of to-day. 

In the English of to-day, one word is not preferred 
to another because it is derived fi*om this or from that 
source ; the present meaning of a word is not fixed by 
its etymology, nor its inflection by the inflection of 
other words with which it is commonly classed, nor 
its spelling by what some writers are pleased to call 
*' reason." 

Arithmetic (from the Greek), ^owr (from the Latin), mutton (from 
the French) , gas (a term invented by a chemist i) , are as good words 
as sheep, meal, or fire. In its proper place, manufacture is as good 
as handiwork, purple as red, prairie as meadow, magnificent as great, 
murmur as buzz, have as he, oval as egg, convention as meeting. 

Though a vast majority of nouns form the plural in s, the plural 
of ox is still oxen, and that of mouse is still mice ; though we may 
no longer say that " a bee stang John," we may say that ** the bells 
rang; " though its has been used only three centuries, it is as much 
a part of the language as his and her, and one can only smile at a 
recent writer *8 hostility to this " imlucky, new-fangled word." * 

"There is," says Landor, "a fastidiousness in the 
use of language that indicates an atrophy of mind. 
We must take words as the world presents them to us, 
without looking at the root. If we grubbed under this 
and laid it bare, we should leave no room for our 
thoughts to lie evenly, and every expression would 
be constrained and crampt.* We should scarcely find 
a metaphor in the purest author that is not false or 
imperfect, nor could we imagine one ourselves that 
would not be stiff and frigid. Take now, for instance, 
a phrase in common use. You are rather late. Can any 
thing seem plainer ? Yet rather j as you know, meant 

» Van Helmont, a Fleming (born in 1577). 

■ T. L. Kington Oliphant : Tlie Sources of Standard English, p. 309. (1873.) 
• A spelling pecnliur to Landor among modem prose "wrltera. Crcnnped 
^ the proper form. 
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originally earner, being the comparative of rathe: 
'rathe primrose ' of the poet recalls it. We cannot say^l 
You are sooner late; hut who is so troublesome and sillji 
as to question the propriety of saying, You are rathet 
latef We likewise say, bad orthography and /a^w.H 
orthogra'phy : how can there be false or bad rigU 
spelling f " ' 

The fastidiousness that objects to weU-establishedJ 
words because their appearance " proclaims their viloM 
and despicable origin ; " ^ or to well-understood p 
because they " contain some word that is never used I 
except as a part of the phrase ; "^ or to idiomatic t 
pressions, because, " when analyzed grammatically, they I 
include a solecism,"^ or because they were "originally I 
the spa^vn, partly of ignorance, and partly of affecta- 
tion,"^ — the fastidiousness, in short, that would sacri- 
fice to the proprieties of language the very expressions J 
that give life to our daily speech and vigor to the best I 
writing, deserves no gentler treatment than Landorl 
gives the etymologists. 

Pell-mell, lopny-lurci/, helter-skelter, liarhj-hurbj, hocui-pocxts, hodge- 1 
podge, harum-scarum, navilKj-pamhy, loillif-niilg, xhiUy-ehaliy, higgled f- M 
pigglfds\ dUly-dallr/, hurrg-scurri/, cany their meaning inatantane- 1 
oualy to every mind.* 

Though the italicized ■words in " bj dint of," " as lief" " to and I 
fro," "not a whil," " kith and kin," "might and main," "ftue and J 
"pro and con," " gpiuk and fpan new," are unused except tslM 
I the phrases quoted, the phrases are universally imderstood, an^pl 
I there is no more reason lor challenging the words composing tiicm j 
n there is for challenging a syllable in a word. 

* Waller SavagB Landor; Works, vol. \v. p. 1G5. 

" George Catn]ibcli : Tliu rhiloeophy of Khtforic, book ii. chap. ii. (1T50.) j 
" See Irving's " Legeinl o[ Sleepy Iloliow," Bmwiiing'a " Hervi* R 
IS poasiaitcg in Burke. 
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Would God, tohelher or no, twyer 30 good, ukereabouiM, many a 
lo dance attendance, to scrape acquaintance, whether easy to paraa I 

lot, are easy to imderstaDd, are taeta in language. 1 
favor may at once defy grammatical analyBis aiid smell of thai 
stable; bat what other expression smna up the low arts by wbidiil 
a toady seeks to ingratiate himself ? 

In the use of language, there ia only one sound prin- 
ciple of judgment. If to be understood iSiTLoonirmimd 

it should be, a writer's first object, his i"tocipiij. 
language must be such as bis readers understand, and 
underetand as ha understauds it. If, being a scholar, 
he uses Latinisms or Gallicisms known only to scholars 
like himself; if, being a physician or a lawyer, he uses 
legal or medical cant ; or if, living in Yorkshire or 
in Arkansas, ho writes in the dialect of Yorkshire or in 
that of Arkansas; — his work, even if not partially un- 
intelligible, will be distasteful to the general public. 
If he is BO fond of antiquity as to prefer a word that 
has not been in good use since the twelfth or the seven- 
teenth century to one only fifty years old but in good 
use to-day, he is in danger of being shelved with hia 
adopted contemporaries ; if, on the other hand, he is so 
greedy of novelty as to snatch at the words of a season, 
of which few survive the occasion that gave them birth, 
his work is likely to be as ephemeral as they. By 
avoiding vulgarity and pedantry alike, a writer, while 
commending himself to the best class of readers, loses 
nothing in the estimation of others ; for those who do 
not speak or write pure English themselves understand 
it when spoken or -written by othei-s, but rarely under- 
stand more than one variety of impure English. 

The reasons, in short, which prevent an English 
thor from publishing a treatise in Greek, Celtic, or 
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French, or in a dialect peculiar to a place or a class, 
prohibit him from employing any expression not fa- 
miliar to the great body of cultivated men in English- J 

Qoodiua speaking countries, and not sanctioned hygood ] 

deflned. ^jg^ — jfjuf jg^ ]jy jreputahlf, national, and pret~ 1 
ent use : reputable as opposed to vulgar or affected ; 
national as opposed to foreign, local, or professional ; 
present as opposed to obsolete or transient. 

Reputable use is fixed, not by the practice of those 
whom A or B deems the best speakers or writers, but 
by that of those whom the world deems the best, — 
not the little world in which A or B moves, but the 
world of intelligent people, — those who are in the best 
repute, not indeed as to thought, but as to expression, 

Eeput«bie *'*^ manner of communicating thought. The 
"^ practice of no one writ€r, however high he 
may stand in the public estimation, is enough to settle 
a point ; but the uniform, or nearly uniform, practice of 
reputable speakers or writers is decisive. Their aim 
being fully and promptly to communicate what they 
have to say, they use the language best adapted to that 
purpose ; aud their use, in its turn, helps to fix the forms | 
they adopt. 

Among common expreasions that are not in reputable use are the 

following: en tii-k; icithvim; nect-AandiercAie/ (" neckerchief "); 

twingeing (as in "a swiugeing bill "); / alluw ("maintain"); / 

reciton, caiciiiate, guess, or Jancif (when used to express opinion, 

L eipaotation, or intention); shah/; no great shal^es ("of little ac- 

. count"); bogus ; a nein dndge; lo tiualify (In the Benseoi" to take axi 

oath of office ") ; to wire or to caWe (" to telegraph ") ; to skedaddle. I 

These are specimeaa of largo classes of expressions that, whether 1 

ire or less general use, whether met in all circles but the high- | 

1 parts of England or of America, or only in one plat 

, are far from being reputable. 
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National use is fixed by speakers and writers of 
national reputation. That reputation they 

- * . .^ , J., - "^ National uae. 

could not enjoy, if they were readily under- 
stood by the people of only one district or the mem- 
bers of only one class. Using language intelUgible in 
every district and to every class, they serve to keep 
the common fund of expression in general circulation. 
Even in matters of pronunciation and accent, the stand- 
ard, though difficult to find, can be found in the con- 
current practice of the most approved poets and public 
speakers and of the most cultivated social circles. 

Among provincialisms that should be avoided are the follow- 
ing: The pronunciation of "news" as nooz; of "were" and 
*' weren't " as waur and waurnU, or toair and waimU; of *' sewing " 
as sueing; of " neighbor " as neebor; of *' chamber " as chamber. The 
use of shew for '* showed; " proven for ** proved; " india-rubbers or 
ffums for "over-shoes ; " vest for " waistcoat ; " slice (current in some 
parts of England and in south-eastern Massachusetts) for " fire- 
shovel; " folks for "people " or " family; " flit, flitting , for " move " 
or " remove," and "moving" or " removing; " yon for " that; " to 
hail from, in the sense of "to report as one's home;" part for "re- 
gion" (as "Switzerland is a mountainous part"); this for "this 
place;" in this connection ior ^^ in connection with this subject;" 
" I '11 be back to rights " for " presently; " right off, right away, for 
"immediately;" "it rains right (for "very") hard;" right here 
(for " at this point ") ; a smart sprinkle, a smart chance, a smart boy, 
for "a heavy shower," " a good chance," " a bright boy;" bully or 
crack for " excellent; " bummers for " camp-followers ; " fetch up for 
" bring up" (as a child) ; " I should admire (for " like ") to see; " 
to stop for "to stay ; " ilk for " same," — as " Bradwardine of that 
ilk," ^ meaning " Bradwardine of Bradwardine," — or for " kind," 
as " Tyler and others of that ilk; " disremember ; boughten (as dis- 
tinguished from * * home-made ' ') ; lumber for.* * timber ; ' ' The States 
for "The United States;" elective or optional (for "elective," or 
" optional, studies "). 

1 Scott : Waverley, vol. ii. chap. xiv. 
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e from professional into I 
are the following: From I 
in "), on the docket, entail I 
" (at the beginiiiiig of B 1 



r 

^V Instances of expressions that have coi 

^^r more or less general, but not into good, us 
^^M the law, aforesaid or said (as " the said u 
^^1 (in the sense of "bring"), " and now oomi 

^^H paragraph), /c2aini (inthe sense of "maintain") lliat; from the pul* 
^^P pit, on the anxious seal, phjlaclenj, adeent, hierarchy, neophyte ; from | 
medicine, affection (as " an affection of the liver ") ; from c( 
balance (as " the balance of the day was given to talk "), ' 
line," A No. 1 ; from the Congressional dialect, to champion ("sup- I 
^^ port") a measure, to antagonize, — two measures contending for i 
^^L precedence in the order of legislation are said to antagonize each 
^H other, a senator is said to antagonize (" oppose ") a bill or another | 
^^^ senator; from mathematics, to differentiate (in th 
^^K make a difiereiioe between ") ; from a school in political economy, 
^^1 wage and icage-fund (" wages, wages-fund "), to appreciate and to 1 
^H depreciate (iu the sense of " to rise," or " to fall, in value ") ; from I 
^^^ the stock-market, to aggregate (in the sense of " tfl amount t 
^^H "the s^sa aggregated' fifty thousand shares"), to take stociin, above 
^^B par; from miniug, to pan out, hard pan, to get down to bed roci, I 
^^B itnhe a bonanza or to strike oil (in the sense of " to succeed "), thae 
^^H diggings (" this section "). 
^^B The foUowiug are instances of foreign expressions to which Eng- 
^^B lish equivalents are preferable: nte (" Casaubon born Brooke"' 
^^B is preferable), ou the tapis (carpet), coup ile soleil (sunstroke), 
^^1 trottoir (sidewalk), motif (motive), morceau (piece), tmeule (riot), 
^^H fracas (brawl), abattoir (slaughter-house), /«'li d'artijice (fireworks), 
^H depot (staHon), gamin (street boy, street Ar.ib), ehetalier ffviduOi-U 
^H (;id venturer), fct* lieu (blue-stockiiig), derailment (said of a train 
^H thrown off the track}.* j 

^^1 Words in good use in the United States are to be preferred by ] 

^^B an American to those not heard out of Great Britain: aacoalto 1 
^^fl coals, pitcher to juj, honor to honour, railroad ears to carriages, \ 
^^^B 'home railroad to tramway, trunks to boxes, whames to wharfs. An j 
^^^■Englishman, on the other hand, should, as matter of national use, 
^^^H >r the English to the Amehcnn fonn. 

^^H vsent use is detenuined neither by authors who I 
^^H i 80 long ago that their diction has become anti- ] 
^^H *4ed, nor by those wlioae national reputation ig not 
^^^^ ' Sec aba p. GO. * George Eliat : Middkmirch, 
^ • See, fot other estm^lta, p, 82. ■ 
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firmly estabKshed. Not even the authority of Shaks- 
pere, of Milton, or of Johnson, though supported by the 
uniform practice of his contemporaries, iusti- 

Prcfldnt 1186 

fies an expression that has been disused for 
fifty years ; nor does the adoption by many newspapers 
of a new word, or of an old word in a new sense, estab- 
lish it in the language. In both cases, time is the court 
of last resort ; and the decisions of this court are made 
known by recent writers of national reputation. 

The exact boundaries of present use cannot, however, 
be fixed with precision. Dr. Campbell, writ- j^.^ 
ing in the last century, held that no word ^ondades. 
should be deemed in present use which was not to be 
found in works written since 1688, or which was found 
only in the works of living authors ; but in these days 
of change, words come and go more rapidly. New 
things call for new names ; and the new names, if gen- 
erally accepted, will, in a few years, come with the 
new things into present use. The history of gas, steam, 
mining, of the railroad, of the telegraph, abounds in 
familiar instances. When, on the other hand, the study 
of mental and moral philosophy received, in the early 
part of the eentury, an impulse fi*om Germany, words 
long disused were recalled to life. 

^^Heason and understanding^ as words denominative of distinct 
faculties ; the adjectives sensuous^ transcendental, suhjective and objec- 
tive ^ supernatural, as an appellation of the spiritual, or that imma- 
terial essence which is not subject to the law of cause and effect, 
and is thus distinguished from that which is natural, — are all 
words revived, not invented, by the school of Coleridge."* 

Again : words may be in present use in poetry which 
are obsolete, or almost obsolete, in prose. 

1 Marsh : English Language, lect. viil. 
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Examples in point are: ere, anon, mount, vale, nigh, tave (for 
except "), betwiit, htgld, scarce and exceeding (for " acarcely " 
id " exceedingly "), erjl, wkiloia, mine (as in " mine host "), ire, 
teilhal, haHi, yclept, yore,.qiiiilh, Hne, dan, doff, nay and yea, wbilil. 

Byron can sing of "the Mea ot Greece," but an historian would 
speak of " islanda." Tennyson can say rampire and shoon where 
would write " rampart " uid " Bhoes," just as he can call the 
sky " the breezy blue."' 

So, too, words are obsolete for one kind of prose, but 
not for another. An historical novel, for example, may 
indulge in expressions, now obsolete, that are charac- 
teristic of the time in which the scene is laid ; but 
care should be taken not to make such expressions so 
numerous as to render the work unintelligible to ordi- 
nary readers. All that can be done ia to suggest anti- 
quity. In Thackeray's " Henry Esmond," for example, 

'tis for it is (a peculiarity of " The Spectator," but rare 
in modem prose") goes far to take the reader back to 

Queen Anne's time. 

In all cases, "the question is not, -whether a diction ia antiquated 
for current Kpeech, but whetlier it b antiquated for that particular 
purpose for which it is employed. A diction that is antiquated 
mmon speech and common prose, may very well not be anti- 
quated for poetry or certain special kinds of prose. ' Peradventnre 
there shall be ten found there,' is not antiquated for Biblical prose, 
though for conyersation or for a newspaper it is antiquated. ' The 
trumpet spake not to the arm^d thi'ong ' is not antiquated for poetty, 
although we should not write in a letter, ' he spake fo me,' or say, 
the British soldier is arm6d with the Enfield rifle.' " ' 



These principles taken for granted, it follows that 

imarians and lexicographers have no authority not 

ived from good use. Their business is to record in a 
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convenient form the decision of every case in which 
recent writers or speakers of national repu- 
tation are agreed ; but they have no more tweenuw 
right to call in question such a decision than 
the compiler of a digest has to overrule a legislature or 
a court. 

When, however, usage is divided, when each of two 
forms of expression is filmost equally supported by au- 
thority, there is room for argument, as there is when 
legal precedents conflict. In the latter case, the ques- 
tion is looked at in the light of the general principles 
of law ; in the former case, the question may be looked 
at in the light of the general principles of language : 
in both cases, a critic's conclusion is an expression of 
personal opinion, not an authoritative decision. It binds 
nobody, and it is frequently overruled. 
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CHAPTER n. 

BUUS ET CASES OF DITIDED USAGE. 

Ik tiie determinatkHi of cases of divided ossge, tbe | 
best piactual goidea an Eome, tboogli not ah, of the 
canona &ained by Dr. Campbell, and adopted, sometimes 
without dae credit, by writers on Rhetoric since his day. 
Oaivm /,' Wlien, of two words or phrases in equaUj 
good use, one Is eofceptible of two significations and 
tbe other is susceptible of bat one signification, the 
•nrrmr-iji letter — being the fonn of expression which la 
*"•*'"'"- in every instance unirMo/ — shoold be pn- 
fetred. The effect of following this canon is to ^ve 
each word one distinct meaning. 

Sgeoiue^meMceorimeeiutijmemrr, in tbeMnseof " co aa eqaentlT," 
ia pw fc rahie to ofMate^me»ce, since (be laU^ ilao mems *' iinpor- 
lant; " ddmtuatet, as in ** No admittsace ^nept en bnsness." is 
prelejable to adwtatum. Knee the latter abo means " confcsdoa " or 
" ackncnrledgmeiit ; " imurance to aoHranet foUcv, since "asnr- 
>nee " also mesnn " confidence." International Erlkibiiion is j«ef- 
eralile to Int^ntationsl Bxpcnlion, dnc« " exposition " has long 
been oied in another meaning, as in " an expositioQ of doctrine; " 
chuir. "singers," and lat, past of " to ait," fonn^ Doiver^allT used 
>ted States, are preferable to ipiirt ' and tale,' these having 
tablished meanings. AJiencards, as »n adverb, is pref- 
r, snce the latter is also osed as a prepo^tion. A uifid, 
of '• any thiBg," \a preferable to ought, the httter being 
Mverb rooice; but nou^Ar ("nothing") is preferable to 
10 laiier bdng an old form of naughty. Drttfl, in the 
•a order for mone;, a "sketch" (aa for a sjteech), or 

> and llie folknring ouioiu are taken in iubsUnce rnHn Dr. I 
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a " drawing of men " (as in waf), is preferable to draughty the latter 
having several other meanings. Bdativey in the sense of *^ member 
of a family," is preferable to relation. We should say I sprang and 
Ishranky rather than I sprung and Ishruhky since sprung and shrunk 
are also the participial forms ; a thing hidden or forgotten^ rather 
than hid or forgot^ hid BJid forgot being the forms of the past in- 
(dicative. A similar argument applies to gotten; but some prefer 
^goty on the ground that gotten is harsh or a£fected. 

A century ago there was a question between '* I have eat " and 
"I have eateuy*^ **I have wrote ^^ and *'I have written,^^ "I have 
bore " and " I have borne; '' ^ but usage has determined in favor of 
the latter form in each pair. * * I have drank ' ' is still ^ found instead 
of ** I have drunk ; " but the great weight of authority, as well as the 
principle of this canon, favors the latter. " I swn^/," ' ** I drunk f^^ 
** I beguny** ** I have spoke y^^ * ** I have beat,^^ though often used col- 
loquiaUy for *' I sang,^^ *' I drank,' ^ ** I began,'' ** I have spoken," 
** I have beaten," and sometimes to be found in good authors, hardly 
fall under this canon, so strongly does usage favor the second form. 

Under this head may be classed a few words that, though appar- 
ently meaning the exact opposite of each other, are sometimes used 
in the same sense. Thus unloose is found in the sense of " loose," * 
disannul in the sense of ** annul," * unravel in the sense of ** ravel," ' 
embowel in the sense of * * disembowel, ' ' ^ unrip in the sense of * * rip. ' ' • 
In all these cases, the second word of each pair is preferable to the 
first. 

Canon IL In doubtful cases, the analogy of the lan- 
guage should be regarded. 

In the third person singular of the present tense of the verbs 
"to dare" and "to need," dare and need are some- The canon of 
times written instead of dares and needs. Under this analogy, 
canon, the latter form, which is that of almost all English verbs, 
is to be preferred. 10 

On the principle of analogy, would rather and migM better are 

1 Lowth: Grammar. Campbell: Rhetoric. 

* Noah "Webster : Dictionary. 8 Tennyson. 

* Charles Reade. 6 Shakspere. 
« G. Herbert. 7 Young. 

8 Hallam. » Bacon. Jeremy Taylor, 

w See, however, p. 15. 
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preferable to iad rather and had better. The latter forms have long 
been in use, and are still found in good authors na well as ii 
society; but they have no apparent advantage over the other forn 
which are in at least equally good use, and are also in 
with the analogy of the language. 

Canon HI. Other things being equal, the simpleii 
and briefer form should be chosen. 

" We say either accept or accept of, admit or admit of, approi 
approve iif; in like manner address or address to, attain or attai 
Tba canon of ^ ^^"^ iustances it will hold, I auppoae, pretty genBr- 

brevity. aUjj that the simple form ia preferable. This appears 
particularly io the paaaive voice, in which every one must 
difierence. ' Hia present was accepted of by his friend' — 'Hi*, 
eicusa was admitted of by his master' — 'The magistrates wt 
addressed to by the townsmen,' are evidently much ■ 
' His present was accepted by his friend ' — ' His excuse was aA' 
mitted by liis master ' — ' The magistrates were addressed by the 
towBsraeti.' We have but too many of this awkward, disjointed 
sort of compounds, and therefore ought not to multiply them with- 
out necessity." ' 

Some of the expressions quoted by Campbell are no longer met, 
but compounds as awkward and disjointed as any he condemns are 
daily multiphed without necessity. For instance, we examine into, 
open up, curb in,clamber up into, breed up, mix up, freshen up,fll 
hrwih off of, crave for, tridge ojier,foUovi after, treat wpon, trace 
connect together, tlur oner, toften off, meet tuitJi, meet together, 
into.* In all such cases, the added particle, wherever it is not needi 
to complete the meaning, should be omitted, as being always 
fluous and often worse than superfluous. 

Under this canon, nowise, likewise, angieise, are preferable to 

nowise, in likewise, in an'jwise. We still, however, have to say in 

icise, in that loise, in such wise, no shorter forms being in good u 

" House to let " is preferable to " house to be let ; " whence, Iht 

and hence, to from tchence,' t6c. 

Canon IV. Of two forms of expression otlierw-iao 
equally good use, the one which is more agreeable to 
ear should be chosen. 

' Campbell ; RlieCoric, book ii, chap. ii. 

' A Tcqieetti>l« English JcNitiMl bu learn up {ISiS). > See p. tl 
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^H Under this canon, Dr. Campbell prefers ddicaci/, authenlicily, 

^H and vindictioe, to ddkaleness, auihenlicdlnesi, and vin- Tbee&aonot 
^" dicalive, — decisions which have been BuaUincd by time. euphony, 
Ater^mi has supplanted avmenea; art^allty, artiJkialMM ; and 
Beareily is auppkuting eeareenen. 

The principle of enphony has, perhaps, a greater inSuence 
upon the language than some grammarians admit. Not infre- 
queutly, it overrides other priticiplus. Thus, notwithstanding 
Canon I., it prohibits dailibj, kolili/, jolliUj, heai^enlili/, limeUly, home- 

Iiilj/, and the like, preferring to such forms tlie inconvenienne 
of having but one form — " daily," " homely," &c. — for l»th 
adjective and adverb; and it overroles the argument that mould 
make forwards and hackwarda the sole adverbiaj forms in order to 
distinguiah them from the adjectives /orwarJ and 6acihcai-J. "For- 
wards, march ! " would be intolerable. So, loo, as between heiide 
and besides, toward and {aieards, homeward and hometcards, the oar 
naturally chooses the form that sounds best in the sentence ; as, — 
"TliB ploughniBn iomeioorrJ ploila his wenry waj-." ' 
Notwithstanding Canon II., euphony frequently prefers need and 
dan to needs and dares; as, — 
" What ifl not true in the case of this uaj^ need not he true." * 
"A bard to sing ot deeds he dare not cmulnto." * 
Brevity, too, may be sacrificed to euphony. "With difficulty" ia 
^KfenMatadifficaUly ;* "most honest, beautiful, pious, distant, deli- 
cate," to AiWMferfjhwuti/'uifert,' )>«««*<(, dwianterf,' ii(Jw)afof(;' "mOBt 
imqncstionable, virtuous, indispensable, generous, more genteel," to 
unqueittonabUst,* virtaouseat,' indUpensablest,^ .jenerousal^ gentetl^;'' 
and the same principle holds with many dissyllabic and with moBt 
polysyllabic ac^ectives. " Clearer " is better than more ehar. 

It is, of coni-ee, wrong to givo undue -weight to con- 
siderations of euphony, — to Bacrifico eenso to Bound, 
strength to melody, or compactness to plcnsmit verbos- 
ity; bnt wherever one can, withont Berioua loss, siibBti- 
tiito a irord that is agreeable to the car for an cxtremelj 

' Gray: Elegy iu a Omntry Churchy nrJ. 

•Df.J.U.Newmaa: Eseaya,CrilJealnad lUBtorical,vol.i.p.224. "Scott. 

• Yet Duntbani coademna words that te calls "difficultly pronouaceable." 

• lltukin. • Cirljlo. ' Thftctoray, 
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disagreeable one, oi- avoid an expression uniisaally 
cult to pronounce, this should be done. 

Canon V. In the few eases in which neither perspicuii 
The canon Qf ^^^ iinijJogy, neither sound nor Bimplicity, di 
andantufflge. termines the question between two forms 
expression equally favored bj good authors, we should 
choose the one which conforms to the older usage. 

On thja ground, "jftil," the form used in America, is prefer- 
able to gaol; ' " begin " to commence (" ThiiigB never began with 
Mr. Borthrop Trumbull: they ai«/a.js commenced both in private life 
and on his handbills" "); "photographer" to photographat, and 
the like ; " trustworthy " to reliable ' (where there is no difference 

meaning). Though, under this cauon, " rn.-in of science" ia 
preferable to ncienlial,' the superior brevity of seientvil is likely to 
carry the day; though the active participle in ing is in many cases 
preferalile to the passive form with being, — " corn ia seHiiig " to »» 
being Hold, "ahoase is building" to is being huUl, — yet the modera' 
form b Bometiniea necessary to remove ambiguity: "ia beating,' 
for instance, will hardly do for is being beaten. 

Valuable as these canons are in determining the choice 
between two forms of speech equally favored by good 
use, helpful as they may be in keeping both archaisms 

joodoBB ^"'^ vulgarisms out of the language, thei 

lupreiuo. (.^^ jjg j^g appeal to them in a case once 
cided. In sucli a case, the protests of scholars and the 
dogmatism of lexicographers are equally unavailing. 

It was in vain that Swift fought against the words, 



f I 

n 

i 
smfl^^^ 

de^H 






' Macaulsy. Gladatone. 

' GcorgB E\iot: MiddlBmarch, book iil. chap. xxxlL 

' The nrgumeDt rroni aoalugy against this wonl, to the effect ttiat, if it 
I cxiat at all, it ahouM bo rtiyu/ioniiUf, IB, however, Biiswi!' 
I B{Hto or the alleged Bnilogf , of ramiliar words like iiidispauailt, ditpi 
noC to tpeakot laughable, macti-iaiiilf,—mor63 which it ia poaaihlc 
from reliaile. Sea "On English Adjccllvca in Able, with Bpodol refereuco 
Reliable," by Fitwdwara Hall (1877). Words, however, like aciuMe (Prof. Ilenry 
Motley in The XlXch Centnry, 1878), i/gjenAiMo (revived by The Saturday B*; I 
vie* and The Spectator), Teci/aMe, should be discouraged. 

* Coined, it ia aaid, by Dr.WhewelL 
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^H moh, banter, reconnoitre, ambassador ; that Dr. Johnson 
^^ roared iit clever, fun, nowadays, and punch; that Dr. 
^M Campbell lost his temper over dandny attendance, pell- 
^H w,ell, as lief, ignore, subject-matter ; that Bishop Lowth 
^P insisted that iitten — though, as he admitted, " almost 
wholly disused" — was, on the principle of analogy, the 
only correct form for the past participle of to sit ; that 
, Landor wished to spell as Milton did, objected to antiqua 

and to this (in place of these') means, declai-ed " passenger 
and messenger coarse and barbarous for passager and mes- 
sager, and nothing the better for having been adopted 
: into polite society," and said that to talk about a man 
of talent was to talk " like a fool ; " ^ that Coleiidge 
insisted on using or with neither; that the (London) 
Times for years wrote diocess for "diocese," chymistry 
for " chemistry ; " or that Abraham Lincoln wrote iu his 
messages to Congress aholishment instead of " abolition." 
It is in vain that the writer who cannot forgive the lan- 
guage for taking so kindly to itg^ would have poets 
called " makers," and rhyme, " rime ; " or that Mr, E. A. 
I Freeman seeks to resuscitate the more paii in the Bibli- 
L cal sense of "the greater part," and miekle in the sense 
I of " great," — as iu his " miakle worsliip," " miekle min- 
1 Bter of Eheime."' The recent efforts of grammarians 
I both sides of the Atlantic to keep telegram ont of the 
I language utterly failed. So did the attempt of the late 
I Senator Sumner, in tho following letter, to siihstitute 
\ a rare for a well-known word : — 

"With these views I find the Tarioua processes of annesiou* 
I only a natural manifestation to bo encouraged always, and to be 

1 Undor: Worla, vol. iv. pp. 175, 331. ForalPr : Life nf Lnndor, book vitl. 

* See p. 3. » History of Iho Nnramn CauquoL 

* Tho iiiiestion hub whelhcr to annes Charleslown to Boston. 
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welcomed under proper conditions of population and public opinion. 
I say * annexion * rather than * annexation.* AVhere a word is so 
much used, better save a syllable, especially as the shorter is the 
better." 

For two or three days after the publication of this 
letter, some of the local journals foUowej^ Mr. Sumner's 
lead ; but in a week his suggestion was forgotten. 

Such is the fate of all attempts to stem the current of 
usage, when it strongly sets one way. 
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CHAPTER m. 



BABBABISMS. 



The offences against the usage of the English lan- 
guage are: (1) Barbarisms^ words not English; (2) Sol- 
edsms^ constructions not English ; (3) Improprieties^ 
words or phrases used in a sense not English.^ 

Barbarisms are: (1) words which, though formerly 
in good use, are now obsolete ; (2) words, whether of 
native growth or of foreign extraction, which have 
never established themselves in the language ; (8) new 
formations from words in good use. 



SECTION I. 

Obsolete Words. 

"Language, like every thing else in th^ world, is sub- 
ject to change. It is not so much men as times that 
differ. Events go on ; with them, ideas, words, all the 
forms of a language, are subject to one and the same 
law. The expressive words, the happy turns of phrase, 
used in the Middle Ages, are sometimes regretted ; but 
people forget that time leaves behind it only that which 
is no longer used."^ 

^ See, for the correspondJDg excellences, p. 2. 
« X. Doudan : M^angeS, tome i. ; De la Nouvelle ^cole Po^tique. 
2 
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Yet Swift maintained that "it is better a langui 
g„,f^,jg„ ehould not be wholly perfect than that 

proixnai. should be perpetually changing ; " that, thei 
fore, " some method should he thought on for as( 
taining and fixing our language for ever, after sucl 
alterations in it as shall be thought requisite ; 
that, to this end, " no word which a society shall give 
a sanction to, be afterward antiquated and exploded, 
because then the old books will yet be always valua- 
ble according to their intiinsic worth, and not thrown 
aside on account of unintelligible words and phrases, 
which appear harsh and uncouth only because they 
out of fashion." 1 

Strange that so shrewd a man as Swift should 
have drawn the natural inference from his last expres- 
sion, should not have perceived that words, like things, 
are useless when out of fashion, and that they will 
ThatBBhton inevitably go out of fashion with the things 
oriMiguaga. yfiaoh they name. When, for instance, the 
invention of gunpowder put an end to hawking and 
archery, it also rendered most of the words in the vocab- 
ularies descriptive of those sporte obsolete in both their 
literal and their figurative meanings. 
" The analogy suggested by Swift's expression is, in- 
deed, complete. Old-fashioned words give stateliness 
to poetry, as brocades and knee-breeches give dignity to 
a ceremonial; but, on ordinary occasions, the former are 
as much out of place as the latter. Those who, knowing 
the present fashions, ivilfully disregard them, are guilty 
of affectation ; those who do not know them show their 
ignorance. 
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Examples of such afEectation are: volcano pronounced with 
the Italian a,> discomforlable (for "uncomfortable"), withaulen,* 
muchly,^ bragly,^ ballMn,^ commonrceal' (for "commonwealth"), 
viole (aa " so mote it be "), oiherwhere,* adit (as " their adits and 
exita " 0. rohites," Utten," twifuld,' goothly,'' in the like lort.' Exam- 
ples of such ignorance are; he}u>ldeii for "obliged," afeard for 
afraid," axe for "ask," oUeegcd for "obligeil," collegiate (as a 
oun) for " collegian," eontrary for " contrary," party for " person," 
fniwAwwiM for " miBchieTOus." 

SECTION U. 
New Wokds. 

The exigencies of expression dctcrraine what worda 
shall come into a langnage as well as what words shall 
go out of it. Thiis, the invention of gunpowder, at the 
same time that it rendered the vocabulary of archery 
useless, introduced a vocabulary of its own. So, too, 
the nation which excels in an art or science „^^^ ^f ,g^. 
furnishes to other nations many of the terms of ^^n origin, 
that art, the name of a new thing being usually adopted 
at the same time with the thing. 

Almanac, alcohol, chemistry, tariff, come to us from the Arabic; 
irrol, alligator, cargo, embargo, sierra, stampede, ranch, cigar, from 
'the Spanish; eanoe, squaw, tcigwam, tomaJiawk, from the North 
American Indian; yacht, from the Dutch; pagoda, naboi, pundit, 
jungle, from Uindostan; taboo, from Polynesia; panic, sycopha0, 
from Greece; caele, commodore, from Portugal; cheii, ahaml, from 
Persia; Aumcane, from the West Indies. The French language 
has contributed to the English many of the terms of -warfaro 
(abfUis), of diplomacy (envoy'), of faahionahle intercoui'se (etiquette), 

' A cortafehibbolclh of the Kiifttiah nobility." Fitzodward Tlall: Modem 
EngllBh, p. 319. 

F. W. Neimum : Tranalation at Homer ; quoted by Matthen Arnold ; 
EnajainCriticiani, p. 385. ' Swinbuino: Enaj'a and Studies. 

Archbishop Trench : LcutureH on Plutarch. 

Sir Arthur Helps: Social Preaa lire. 

William Morris ; Translation of The .finoids. ' Morris ! Jason. 

E- A. Freeman. For other examples, see p. 17. 
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of cookery {omelelle), of the fine arts (amateur)'., ani 
rowed from tlie English words relating to nautical affairs {brick 
from "brig"), or political affairs (&M<^rf),' to home life icmtforia- 
lU), and to manly sporta (jockey). 

This privilege of borrowing from our neighbora shoi 
not, however, be carried beyond the hmita prescribet 
by good usage, — limits fixed by necessity or the general 
convenience. Even within these limits, the introduc- 
tion of a foreign word is attended with aeri- 
tucic intra- oua drawbacl^. Time ■ — sometimes more, 
sometimes less — is required for such a word 
to become familiar ; and it will never, perhaps, quite 
throw off its foreign air, A native word, moreover, is 
one of a numerous family ; but a French or a German 
word often comes alone, and rarely, if ever, is accom- 
panied by all the words of the same origin with itself, 

Even if expoalion should finally Gupplant exTiU>'UiQn, we Eboold 
Btill be unable to say to expose, expoxants, expomior, instead of lo 
exhibit and the cognate words ; and if a new derivative were required) 
an Englishman would natm-ally form it from to exhibit, a Frenchman 
from exposer. 

Though these inconveniences constitute no sufficient 
objection to the use either of a foreign expression which 
has been naturalized or of one which supplies an obvi- 
OOB need, they should, in all other cases, be decisive. 
Unfortunately, however, the temptation to strut in bop-. 
rowed finery is often too strong to be resisted, 

" We need only glance into' one of the periodica! representativet 
Borrowed °^ fashionable literature, or into a novel of the day, 

flnerj. j^, ggg [jg,,, serious this assault upon tie pmity of tha 
English langu^e has become. The chances are more than equa] 
that we shall fall in with a writer who considers it a point of honor 
to choose all his most emphatic words from a French vocabalaiy, 
and who would think it a lamentable falling oft in his style, did 

' Originally ftoni the French boagetle (leather bng), now obaoletp 

* Quer; as tc this preposiUoD. 
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write half-a-dozen Hentences without employing at least half that 
number of foreign worda. nia heroes are always marked hy an 
r dittingue; his vile men are sure to be biases; his lady frienda 
!ver merely dance or dress well, they dance or dress a merveille; 
and he himself when lolling on the sofa under the spirit of laziness 
does not simply enjoy hb rest, he luxuriates in the dokefar nienle, 
and wonders when he will manage to begin his magnum upas. And 
BO he carries us through his story, running ofi into hackneyed 
French, Italian, or Latin expressions whenever he haa any thing to 
-«ay which he thinks should be graphically or emphatically said. It 
teally seems as if be thought the English language too meagre, or 
ommonploce a dress, in which to clotiie his thoughts. The 
tongue which gave a noble utterance to the thoughts of Shakspere 
ftnd Milton is altogether insufficient to express the more oosmo- 
politan ideas of Smith, or Tomkins, or Jenkins! 

" We have before us an article from the pen of a very clever 
writer; and, as it appears in a magazine which specialty professes 
to represent the ' best society,' it may be taken as a good epe^imen 
if tlie style. It describes a dancing party, and we discover for the 
first time how much learning is necessary to describe a ' hop ' prop- 
Brly. The reader is informed that all the people at the dance 
belong to the heau monde, as may be seen at a coup d'esil ; the demi- 
tonrle is scrupulously excluded, and in fact every thing about it 
iespeaks the Jiavt Son of tlie whole affair, A lady who has been 
fcappy in her hair-dresser is said to be eolffie h ravir. Then there 
b the bold man to describe. Having acquired the lavoir /aire, he 
rer afraid of making a faux pas, but no matter what kind of 
eonveraation is started plunges at once in medias res. Following 
8 the fair debulanle, who is already on the look-out for un bon 
parli, but whose nes Telrousse' is a decided obstacle to her success. 
s of course accompanied by mammft en grande toUetle, who, 
tntre nous, looks rather ride'e even in the gaslight. Then, lest the 
irriter should seem frivolous, he suddenly abandons the description 
t the dances, ris-a-vis and dos-h-dos, to tell us that Homer becomes 
iresome when he sings of Bo«irie Trorwa''Hp7 twice in a p;^. Tlie 
■upper calls forth a corresponding amount of learning, and the 
liter conclndes his article after having aired his Greek, his Latin, 
IB French, and, in a subordijiatd way, his English." ' 

• The Lwda MercniyT quoted by Donn Alford ; The Queen's English. 
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SECTION m. 

New FoBMATioNa. 

Great latitude is allowed in the formation of newj 
words from words in present nse, eince it is by snoh 1 
ichanges tliat it language grows. 

Whatever the objeotioDs to tlie noun moh, so long as the question 
was an open one, they had, after the noun was established, little 
force against its derivatives. If the noun was useful, so were to 
mob, tiuAbkh, mob-law. So, too, after gas came into general use, — 
the word with the thing, — it was necessary as well as natural to 
farm derivatives like gaieota aad gasoraeier. Other instances are: 
to coat, to sail, to steam, la experience, to progress, to supplement, gtfled, 
talented. Of these the last fire met, if indeed they do not still meet, 
great opposition. 

" One verb, that has come to ua within the last four years from 
the American mint, is ' to interview.' Nothing can better express 
the spirit of our ^e, ever craving to hear something new. The verb 
calls up before us a queer pair: on the one side stands the great 
roan, not at all sorry at the bottom of hb heart that the rest ot 
mankind are to learn what a fine fellow he is; on the other side 
fussily havers the pressman, a Boswell who sticks at nothing in the 
way of questioning, but who outdoes his Scotch model in being 
wholly unshackled by any weak feeling of veneration." ' 

Whatever the need of lo interview, there is nothing to be said _ 
<r of many vulgar substitutes for expressions ia I 
good use. As: — 

"Heflwai/erfo/,"inBteodof "availed himself of " an opportunity; 
"how does he like?" for "like it?" "how do you like}" for 
"like them?" a steal for "a theft;" "Lord Salisbury's wander 
through Europe;"^ "the case was refireed ;"' "he deeded me 
the land;" "the skatorial phenomenon;"* "Speaker Randall's 
retiracy;"' "clothes laundered at short notice;" walkitt,' agri- 
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ci^walist,* educationalist,' speculatist, and the like; 



'B- 
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cided yesterday;"* " tlie house was burgtarii^d;" ^ "since the 
iMuance (for " issue ") of the President's order;" ' "the confer- 
mentoi a degree; " i ■• hialstter ot declinature ; " ' cablegram;^ repor- 
lorial;^ manageriat ;^ cnnjiiction* (for "conflict"); in course (for "of 
course ") ; tasty (for " tasteful ") ; " he waa fatigued by tlic difficult 

eUrni,-"' "L was extradUtd;" dictate;'* informntion-d ; to 

juxtapote. 

Firsily,* Uly,* are uaed for frst, ill, in apparent ignorance of the 
fact that, being adverbs already, they do not require the adverbial 
termination in ?y. " On yesterday," * " come around " (for " come 
toand," In the sense of "revive" or " recover,"), are aimilur errors. 

Not only should the need for a new form be evident, 
but it should be supplied in a maitnei' conformable to 
the genius of the language, and with special reference 
to the principles of analogy and of euphony. 

It may be doubted whether these conditions are ful- 
filled by the humor of spelling and pronouncing proper 
names of foreign extraction in accordance 
with what is, or is believed to be, the foreign rashimn in 
&ishion. The new form is not needed, since 
the old one is familiar ; it pleases ears accustomed to 
other than English words ; and it suits the analogy, not 
of English, but of some other language. 

" I have changed Br. Hawtrey's ' Kastor,' ' Lakedaimon,' back 
. to the familiar ' Castor,' ' Lacedaemon,' ia obedience to my own 
I rule that every thing odd ia to be avoided in rendering Homer, tlie 
most natural and least odd of poets. 1 see Mr. Newnian's critic 
in the ' National Keview ' urges our generation to l>ear with the un- 
natural effect of these rewritten Greek names, in the hope that by 
Uiis means the effect of them may have to the next generation be- 
come natural. For my part, I feel no disposition to pass all my own 
life in the wilderness of pedantry, in order that n posterity which I 
shall never seeraayonedayenter an orthographical Canaan. And, 
after all, the real question is this? whetJier our living apprehens 

' American newspaper*. 

• CoUcgo itadents. '■The (Londnn) Bpcclator (ISTS). 

' Ptof. W. a Jevons, in The FortnigTiilj Rcvievf. 

' BirtleU; DicLioniry ofAmeric 
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at the Greelc world is more checked by meeting, iu an English 
book about the Greeks, names not spelt letter for letter as in the 
original Greek, or by meeting names wbinli make U3 rub our eyes 
and call out, ' How exceediugly odd! ' *'' 

There might be less objection to a change in the d 
rection proposed, if it were rigidly carried out with s 
proper names of foreign origin, if it were founded upotil 
any intelligible principle, or if the practice of its advo* 
catea were uniform. 

One of these wuuld-be reformers, for example, writes ThucgdidSt, 
Milliadei, Herodolos, ill one book;* Thacydides, Miltiadea, Heri 
tan, in another book.' We find also MyhEne, Arkadia, Kori 
Sophokleg, Xerxes, Pgrrho), Nizza, Marseille, Elsass, in liie 
book^ with Tliebes, Corinth, Cyprat, M»i:hyba, Alexander, Ct 
Venice, Lyam, Lorraine. In one of two histories published nndef- 
his name in the same year, Mr. E. A. Freeman writes of King 
jEl/red;^ in the other,' of King Alji-ed. The same author writes 
Eaonaparle ; but, like Macaulay, he calls the French Louis Letnis, 
and, like Irving, writes Mahomet and Makcmietan, not Mohammed 
and Mohamtnedau. Yet the Arabic prophet's name still is, as it 
has been for centuries,' a favorite battle-ground for Christians. 
" Every nrnn who has travelled in the East brings home a new 
name for the prophet, and trims his turban to his own taste." 
The latest style of turban appears in the title of a book publi 
in England in 1S76, " A Digest of Moohammudan Law." 

The weight of arguinent, aa well as that of usage, is, 
however, in favor of calling the Greek deities by Greek 

' Mattlicw Arnold: EsMja In CriUcUm, p. SW. See alflo Macaulay: 
Essay on Mitford'a History. 

' Query oa lo the propriety of indicating i| Hnd o> liy a circomilex accenl, — 
an aceent umiI. whether in Engliali or in GteaV, (or an entirely different pnrpoM. 

' E. A. Freeman : General Sketcli of Hietory (edition of J876) ( Hiitoiy ot| 
Europe (Primer), eamo ysar. 

» Fremnan : General Sketch of Hisliny. 

» Hiatoiy of The Norman Conqoest. • History of Emupa (Prii 

I Campbell: Khetoric, book li. chap. iii. secL i. Failure, however, 
the attempt, in Dr. Camphell's timo, to Eubstitnle Con/uicea for "Confucio*,' 
and Zerdiuht tor " Zoroaater." 

a Landor : Worka, vol. iv- p. 244. 
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names ; hut occasionally a powerful voice is heard ou 
the other side of the question. 

" The Latin names of the Greek deities raise in most cases the 
idea of quite distinct pereonagea £raiu the personages whose idea is 
itused by the Greek najnea. Hera, and Juno are actually, to every 
scholar's imagination, two different people. So iu all these eases 
the Latin names must, at any inconvenience, be abandoned when 
le dealing with the Greek world. But I think it can be in the 
sensitive imaginatjon of Mr. Grote only, that ' Thucydides ' r^see 
the idea of a different man from BovKvhi&t)s." > 

I make no apology for employing in my version the names 
Jupiter, Juno, Venua, and others of Latin origin, for Zeus, Hera, 
Aphrodite, and other Greek names of the deities of whom Homer 

aks. The names which I have adopted have been naturalized in 

language for centuries, aud someof them— as Mercury, Vulcan, 

and Dian — have even been provided with English terminations. 

4 translating from Greek inb> English, and T therefore translated 

the names of the gods, as well as tlie other parts of the poem."* 

Good use adopts some abbreviated forms, hut branda 
as harharisniB many others. 

Some of those condemned by "The Tatler,'"* at the beginning 
of the last century are current still; as, — phii for Barisbbro- 
" physiognomy," Incoff for " incognito," poz for " pos- •'atlotu. 
itive," ht/p for "hypochondria," Others, — rep for " reputation," 
plenipotoT "plenipotentiary," — have disappeared; but their places 
have been filled by hum for " humbug," exam for " examination," 
eW* for "citizen," tpec for "speculation," coinpo* for "composi- 
tion," confab for " confabulation," cute for " acute," pen! 'for " gen- 
tleman," panii for " pantaloons " 0' trousers " is far preferable), 

' MMUiew AniiiU : Esaaya in Crilieiam, p. 347. " See p. lOO. 

* BtyfUt : Ptttaae to bis TnnaUtian of Tbc UUd. ^^ No. 23a 
■ Eullake : Hind on UouaehoM Tiule. 

* "ThB eurl form oTseni, as a less ceremonions substitute for the full cxprea- 
jfcnal'eantlenian,' had Dace made conjiderBbtowa)', but ila careeiwn? blighted 

^^ m court of juslioe. It is about twenty years ago that two young men, being 
Sroogbt before a London magistrate;, ilaacribed tbemaelves as ' gents." The 
tnagittrate said that he considered that a deaignadoa tittle bett«r than black- 
gMTd. The abbreviated form has nevur Ijeen able to recover thai shock." — 
Tie Fkitologs q/'IAe Etv/Uih Tongue, ba Joint Enrle, p. 341. 

2* 
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^oto tat "photograph," poiUU for "postal card" (the English I 
term, posl-card, is better). 

On the other hand, pan from " B,yant," penult from "penultU J 
mate Bjllable," erlra, originally an abbreviation rf'l 
™"' " extraordinary," but now meaning " additional," 
as in "extra work for extra pay "' and "a cliarge for extras," — 'I 
consoU from " consolidated annuities," wraps from " wrappings," 
chum from "comrade," cofefrom "cabriolet," Aaei from "hackney- I 
coach," proxy, proctor, from "procuracy," "procurator," hayo \ 
established themaetves. 

Some abbreviations that are frequent in verse are noil 
allowable in prose ; as, — 

E'er, ne'er., o'er, tho', thro', 'mid, 'nealh, oft, nalhelees, 'gan, 'tmtt, i 

Barbarisms whicli come under the general head of 
wmdaor slang or cant — thi^ spawn of a political eon- 
low origin, j^^j^ j^p example — usually die a nature^ 
death; as, — 

Vp Salt Rwer, Loea -few. Copperhead, Bam - Burner, Hunker, Sofl- 
i3ieli,Hard'iilieU,Advllamite,^huUdo!e,oonlTahand (meaning "iugiti 
Blave "), Dmghface, Boycotting. 

If, however, a word supplies a permanent need in the 
language, it may, whatever its origin, come into good 
use ; as, — 

Fig (as in "a fig for you"), hoax, lanler, flimsy, bombast, bigot, 
caucus, gerrymander, cabal, Whig, Tory, Methodist, Radical, clever^ 
fun, snob, humbug, buncombe, slang, cant, blue-slocking, to shunt, Irarnp 
(in the bcobb of "vagrant"). 

It may be said, and said with truth, that the rules 
thus far suggested, however firmly founded in reason, 
are least useful where there is room for doubt whether an 
old word has become obsolete, or whether a 
new word has established itself, — the very 
cases in which guidance is most needed. In such cases 
prudence — at least for writers who have yet their spurs 
' Herbert Speneor. 
^^^ ■ Sm Jcbn Bright'9 Speecbfo, vol. ii. p. 144 ^adnilkn, IS6S). 
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to win — is the better part of vaJor. Such writers can: I 
follow no better counsels than those given by Ben Jon- 1 
son and by Pope : — 

"Custom is the most certain mistress of language, 
as the pnblic stamp makes the current money. But we I 
must not be too frequent with the mint, every day coin- 
ing, nor fetch words from the extreme and utmost ages ; 
since the chief virtue of a style is perspicuity, and noth- 
ing so vicious in it as to need an interpreter. Words 
borrowed of antiquity do lend a kind of majesty to style, 
and are not without their delight sometimes. For they 
have the authority of years, and out of their intermis- J 
sion do win themselves a kind of grace-like newness. I 
But the eldest of the present and newness of the past I 
language is the best. For what was the ancient Ian- I 
guage, which some men so dote upon, but the ancient 1 
custom ? Yet when I name custom, I imdei-stand not 1 
the vulgar custom ; for that were a prtcept no less dan- 1 
gerous to language than life, if we should speak or live 1 
after the manners of the vulgar: but that I call cua-l 
torn of speech, which is the consent of the learned, as I 
custom of life, which is the consent of the good." ' I 

"In words as fashions the same rule will hold, fl 

Alike fantastic if too new or old ; H 

Be not the first by whom the new are tried, ^ 

Sor yet the la.9t to lay tlio old aside." ' I 

Even writers of established reputation who unite tactf 
and discretion with genius, act in the spirit of thes&l 
precepts. Cicero was wont to introduce an unusual! 
expression with " so to speak ; " Macaulay's new wordn 

' Ben Jonson: Works, yoL is. p. 220, Boirun-pd from Quinlilifln: ttist I 

Orator, i. vl. i., xxjiix-xlv. I 

■ * Papa: Eraay on Critidain, part il. J 
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can be counted on the fingers ; Matthew Arnold apolo- I 
gizes for writiDg Renascence for " Renaissance." " I ' 
have ventured," he says,^ " to give to the foreign word 
Renaissance — destined to become of more common use 
amongst us, as tlie movement which it denotes comes, . 
as it will come, increasingly to interest us — an English 
form."^ "I trade," says Dryden,^ " both with the living 
and the dead, for the enrichment of our native language. 
We have enough in England to supply our necessity , 
but, if we will have things of magnificence and splendor, \ 
we must get tlieni by commerce. Poetry requires orna- 
ment ; and that is not to be had from our old Teuton 
monosyllables : therefore, if I find any elegant word ia 
a classic author, I propose it to be naturalized, by using 
it myself ; and, if the public approves of it, the bill pastes. 
But every man cannot distinguish between pedantry and 
poetry: every man, therefore, is not fit to innovate." 

How, then, is a language to grow ? How is litera- 
ture to avail itself of the new words it needs for com- 
plete expression ? The answer suggests itself. In the 
art of writing, as in every other art, it is the masters, 
and they only, who give the law and determine the 
practice. The poets, the great prose writers, may be 
safely left to determine what words are needed by the J 
language- 



1 Culture una Anarchy, p. 113. 
' Qnery m to tbn poBiiJon of 
* Dedication of TTie i^lueis. 



□ English form." See p. 136. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SOLECISMS.^ 

As compared with highly inflected languages, English 
undergoes few grammatical changes of form. Its syn- 
tax is easily mastered, and for that very reason too often 
neglected. Expressions like the following are heard, 
some of them from ignorant persons, but some from per- 
sons who ought to know and who often do know, if they 
stop to think, that they are talking ungrammatically : 

** You was; " *' there* s the hoys ; " ** who did you see? '» *' I aint go- 

inff: *' *' I haintooi it ; " " IVe qone and done it ; " " who 

. o » if » VulgariaiDH. 

done it? '* ** between you and /; " ** you hadnH ought 

to do it; " ** the little Lord Silverbridge cw [for thaf] was to be; *' ^ 

** walk like [for cw] I do; '* ** I am very pleased; *' " directly [for as 

soon as"] I get there; " '^ *' I have no doubt hut what he will come ; " 

*' Mr. A. jumped on to the train ; " *' how [for whaf] did you say? " 

** 6c I disagreeable? " ** don't tell on me ; " ** is he to home; " '* it 

isnH so, I don't think; " " try and [for to] think; " ** those kind; ** 

** it is me; '* * ** it is her; " '* / have went; *' ** whatever did you 

say? " ** I don't remember of having heard it; " ** people talk that 

times are hard ;" " he do'nt^ like it ;" " I'm going in town." 

In conversation, indeed, slight inaccuracies may be 
pardoned for the sake of colloquial ease, and in ora- 
tory, fire, tells for more than correctness ; but a writer is 
presumed to have whatever time he needs to make hi* 

1 For definition, see p. 19. 

* Anthony Trollope : Phineas Finn, vol. ii. chap. Iz. 

' In England there is some good authority for this expression, but in the 
United States there is none. 

^ Some English grammarians (Dr. Latham and I>ean Alford, for example) 
defend this fonn; but the weight of good usage is decidedly against it. 

" «* Why Fido do'mt like Candy" is the title of a book recently poblished. 
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sentences grammatical, and his readers have a stronger I 
disposition, as well as greater opportunities, to notice hia I 
errors, than a listener has to notice those of a speaker. 
Hence, the grosser faults of common speech are avoided 
in print ; hut eveu good authors fall into offences against 
grammar, — a fact which constitutes a special reason 
why such offences should be pointed out. 

I. Some nouns, especially those of foreign origin, are 
trroreinthe used ID the plural instead of the singulai 
^piurSr" in the singular instead of the plural, 

Thns, one newepajwr speaks of " oh enfeebled sfaniina;" another 
aaja, "the verlebrtc was dislocated;" another, ' 
dmda;"^ another, "this was a remarkable jiienomena,-" another, 
"the iaUeaux mas beaatiful." We read of "a strata," "a d 
mini," " a memoranda," " an errata," The elder DiBraeli says, in o: 
place, "The Roman Saturnalia were;" in another, "Such mas t. 
Roman Saturnalia.'"' "The mmutiiBs" and "the minutia" (aa 
plnral), on the other hand, ore sometimes seen. 

Ckeruh mayform its plural either after the Hebrew, as therubim, 
or according to the English idiom, as cherubs; but it is equally 
incorrect to speak of a clierubim,' and of " two little ckerubims." * 
A similar fault ia committed by Addison: "The zeal oi the ser- 
aphim [Abdiel] breaks forth iu a becoming warmtli of sentiments 
and expressions, as the character which is given ns of him denotes 
that generous scorn and intrepidity which attend heroic virtue." ' 

II. A common error is in the use of a pronoun that 
differs in number from its antecedent. 

" She studied his countenance like an inscription, and deciphered 
each rapt expression that cto\iaed. it, and stored (Aem in her memory."* 

1 The Pall Hall Gazette. A speaker in Ihe Hoc 
Bald tbat " The Elecloral Commission had niada tl 
dure addtnda lo a cgnapiracy." 

* Quoled in Modern English Literature: Its Blemiahea and Dsfecta; bf 
HuuT H. Brecn. 

' Tlie TemiMJst, act 1. scene IL Thoa modem editions : the folio ol 
1623 has cto'iiMn. 

* GeoTge Eliot r Araoa Barton, cliap. I. ' The Spectator, No. 327. 

* Charles Beade : Very Hard Cash, cbap. ill. 
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" Both sisters were uncomfortable enough. Each felt for the 
other, and, of course, for themselves; and their mother -^j^j^ p,^^ 
talked on of her dislike of Mr. Darcy, and her resolu- nonns. 
tion to be civil to him only i as Mr. Bingley's friend, without being 
heard by either of them." * 

^' . . . made her one of the clumsiest botes that was ever performed 
by a mortal."' 

** Each of the ladies, like two excellent actresses, were perfect in 
their parts.*'* 

** The parliament was assembled; and the king made them a plausi- 
ble speech. '* * 

*' It is a place where nobody, except butchers' boys, enjoys per- 
fect health, — the full state of health that they are capable of 
enjoying."* 

III. Akin to this fault is the use of a singular noun 
or pronoun with a plural verb, or viee versa. 

" That man, also, would be of considerable use, though not in the 
same degree, who should vigilantly attend to every 
illegal practice that were beginning to prevail, and 
evince its danger by exposing its contrariety to law." ' 

** If Mr. Darwin and Mr. Wallace both hesitate to claim the 
greater honor in the discovery, it is to the outside reviewer a mat- 
ter of absolute impossibility to determine who of these two natural- 
ists have labored the harder or the more honestly, and is the more 
free from points of attack. " ® 

** One economist after another — Thornton, Caimes, Leslie, Mac- 
leod, Lange, Heame, Musgrave — have protested against some one 
or other of the articles of the old Ricardian creed." • 

" The numerous elaborate bUls which each government of Eng- 

1 Query as to the position of "only." See p. 135. 

2 Bfiss Austen : Pride and Prejudice, chap. xx. Query as to the position of 
the last clause. See p. 140. 

' Thackeray : Vanity Fair, chap. v. See also p. 67. 

* Scott: Waverley, vol. ii. chap. xvi. 

^ Hume : Histoiy of England, vol. vi. chap. Ixvi. See pp. 34, 35. 

Helps: Social Pressure, chap. ii. 

7 Campbell: Philosophy of Rhetoric, book ii. chap. ii. 

8 The [London] Spectator. (1876.) 

» Prof. Jevons, in The Fortnightly Review. 
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^^K land has in late years attempted to poaa, but generally withaot 
^H Buccess, is thu beat indication of tbc needs felt." < 1 

^H " MaTiy was the consultation whioh he and bis neighbors . . . bad." * j 

^H " Such extreme principlea drove all the holders of property into I 

^H the other side, and filled the ranks of the National Guardi, wherever 
^H it was composed of others than prolelaires, with stoidy and Kcolous i 
^H defenders of order." > 

^^m "No nation but ourselvea Aai'e equally succeeded in both forms of j 

^^1 the higher poetry, epic and tragic." * I 

^^P "Neither law nor opinion superadd artifioial obstacles to the 1 

^H natural ones." ' 

^H " All tbat u seen, — tlie world, the Bible, the Church, the civil \ 

^V polity, and man himself, — are typea," &c.* ' 

" A harmless substitute for the aocred music which hia insfru- 

ment or skUi were unable lo achieve." ' 

"Neither the carriage aor the Uneryot the servant who preceded 

it VKre familiar to them." ■ 

I" /f is a diSerent set of men who suggest tMnga, from those who 
carry them into effect."' 
When, however, the subject though plural in form ia 
singular in sense, the verb should be singular ; when J 
the subject thougli singular in form is plural in sense, I 
the verb should be plural, I 

UniJer this rule the following are right ; — 1 

" Positive politics does not concern itself with lustory. " '" ] 

" The news in entirely satisfactory." 
" It seemed that to uraylaij and murder the King and hia brother 
icoji the shortest and surest way. ' ' " 
' Prof. Jevonfl, in Tba Fortnightly Heview. 
■ R H. HDtton ; Sir Walter Scott, chap. xiL (Eiigliali I 
> Aliaon : History of Europe from tbe Fall of Napolcoi 
' Thomaa Dc Quincey: Essay on Style. 
» J. S. Mill: ThB Subisction of Women, p, 340. ' 

• J. H. Newman; Essays, Critical and Qistorical, vol. ii. p. 193. j 

T Scottr WaTeriey, vol. i. chap. umiv. I 

" Hiss Austen: Pride and PrajudicB, chap, ixiii. | 

* Helps: Social Pressrue, diap. xxiL p. 32T. See also p. ST. i 

" Sir George C. Lewis : ObserTaUoa and Eeasoning in PolilJia, ch^ «xir. 
sect. TIT " Uacaulay : Ilislcoy of Englaad, vol. i. chap, ii. 



fen of l^tlen> 
a, chap. XXX. 
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^' It never was any part of our creed that the great right and 
blessedness of an Irishmsui is to do as he likes." ^ 

*' The gold and silver collected at the land offices is sent to the 
deposit banks; it is there placed to the credit of the government." * 

* * In early times, the great majority of the male sex were • slaves. ' * * 

*^ The numerical majority is not always to be ascertained with 
certainty." ^ 

*' ThB populace were now melted into tears." • 

*' Mankind have always wandered or settled, agreed or quarrelled, 
in troops or companies." ^ 

** The Claudian family was long noted for its arrogant de- 
meanor." 8 

** Houses, not * housen,' is the correct plural." 

IV. Sometimes a pronoun or an adjective is made to 
refer to a word which does not appear in the p^^j^^ ^^ 
sentence at all, or appears either as a syllable o^^s^^on. 
in some other word, or as a word in an obscure part of 
the sentence. 

** She had not yet listened patiently to his Aear^beats, but only 
felt that her own was beating violently." • 

** To-morrow is Hospital Sunday, and we trust that it may re- 
sult in a liberal subscription for those most useful of London 
charities." ^^ 

** The first project was to shorten discourse by cutting 'polysylla- 
bles into one." ^^ 



I Matthew Arnold: Culture and Anarchy, chap. ii. 

* Daniel Webster: Works, vol. i. p. 378. 

' A collective noun is singular in sense and therefore goes with a singular 
verb when the collection is spoken of; it is plural and goes with a plural verb 
when the individual pertons or things of the collection are spoken of. 

* Mill : The Subjection of Women. 

* Hallam : Constitutional History. 

* Hume : History of England, vol. vi. chap. Ixviii. 

^ Ferguson : Essay on the History of Civil Society, sect. iii. 

> Lewis : Observation and Reasoning in Politics, chap. xvi. sect v 

* George Eliot : Middlemarch, book il. chap. xxx. 
w The [London] Spectator. (187G.) 

II Swift: Gulliver's Travels; Voyage to Laputa. 
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" Luckily, however, they [elephants] did not keep straight beliw 
me, but alittlcon one aide; andonehage animal, which, as I couldj 
not see those appendages, was probably a f usMess cow, came and st 
within ten yarda of me." • 

" He will know more clearly and thoroughly than ever he knei 
before that English policy, bo far as it ia pro-Turkisb, is policy ii 
which she stands aloue." ' 

" These [Ovid, Cicero, and Pliny] are the three Romans, - 
least amiable of natiom, and (one excepted) the least sincei 
with whom I should have liked best to spend an evening." * 

" Aa a text-book, the TOlume has one technical defect,— 
lines ought to bare been numbered either as in the other voliu 
or on each p^i;e. Iin absence is a source of annoyance." ' 

" It ia a painful discovery we make, as we advance in life, 
even those we most love are not exempt from il» fi-ailties." ' 

V. Writers sometimes omit an essential part of i 
verb from a sentence which provides no grammatical 
means to supply the omission. 

" He knows better thiiit wilhhold information." ■ 

"... the good which mankind always have sought and always 
tBUL"i 

" I shall do all I can to persuade all others to taJce the at 
measures for their cure which I haiie.'' ' 

" This dedication may serve for almost any book that has, is, 
shall 6e published." '" 

"I have made no alteration or addition to it, nor shall ]| 



" I had no 
tors; and if I 



cause to feel humiliated at my rejection by the e„ 
ha'l, the feeling would have been tar outweighed I 
expressions of regret wliich I received." ^ 



> W. H. Ponaonby; Lar^ Animals in Atric*. |18T5.) 

« The [LandoQ] Spcctalor. [I87G.) » Landor: Works, vol. iv. p.81 

* Amencon ncwspHper. ^ Cooper : The 3py, chap, iv, 

• Charles Heaila: Vary Hard Cash, chnp. xsxiii. 
I W. E. GiadsWno, in The Qiinrterly Review. 

S Steele ; The Guardian, No. 1- " la thia word needed? 

» Cited in Campbell's Rhetoric. 
l> Mill: AuCobiogniphy, cbap. vii- 
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VI. Sometimes words necessary to complete the 
sense are omitted. 

*< He lamented the fatal mistake the world had been so long in 
Qsmg silk-worms." ^ 

<< The discoursing on politics shall be looked upon as^ dull as 
talking on the weather.''* 

" His letters recommenced, (u frequent and rather more serious 
and business-like tJian of old."^ 

^' He then addressed to his troops a few words of encouragement, 
as ctistomary with him on the eve of an engagement." ^ 

** The King took the money of France, to assist him in the enter- 
prise which he meditated against the liberty of his subjects, with 
as little scruple as Frederick of Prussia or Alexander of Russia 
accepted our subsidies in a time of war." ^ 

** It is asked in what sense I use these words. I answer: in the 
same sense as the terms are employed when we refer to Euclid for 
the elements of the science of geometry," &c.' 

" The sophist proper of this time made no pretence of undertaking 
to improve men, but only to please, and, if possible, to astonish them, 
with the feats as of an intellectual acrobat." ^ 

" No person held to Service or Labor in one State, under the Laws 
thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any Law or 
Regulation therein, be discharged from such Service or Labor, hut 
shall be delivered up, upon claim of the Party to whom such Ser- 
vice or Labor may be due." ® 

'^ He seemed rather to aim at gaining the doubtful, than morti- 
fying or crushing the hostile." i<^ 

1 Swift : Gulliver's Travels ; Voyage to Laputa. 

* The insertion in the first example of another t», and in the second of 
another a», would be intolerable; but we can say "had so long made,'* and 
"equally dull with." 

» The Freeholder, No. 38. 

* G. Otto Trevelyan : Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, vol i. p. 2d3, 

* Prescott: Conquest of Mexico, book v. chap. iv. 

* Macaulay: Essay on Hallam's Constitutional History. 

7 Coleridge: Church and State; quoted in UalPs Modern English. 

8 Archbishop Trench : Plutarch, lect. iii. Query also as to the last clause. 

9 The Constitution of the United States. 

M Lord Bailing : Life of Sir Robert Peel, part iv. See also p. 105, 
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" The three Villiers anilRomilljstuck to ub for some time longer, 
but the patieiiue of all tha founders of the Society was at last cx- 
haustad, eicepl me ' and Roebuck." * 

" The remarkablo beauty of the animal 80 attract«d Coningsby's 
attention that it prevented him catching even a glimpse of the 

VII. Sometimes a wortl haa no grammatical 
tion with the rest of the sentence. 

" The properly which erery man haa in his own labor, a 
ori^nal foundation of all other property, 



itia 



_ o it ia the most sacred 

and inviolable." 

" This was the moat metaphorical speech which Thomas of Gila- 
land was ever known to utter, the rather, perhaps (as will some- 
times happen), that it did cot entirely express hia own sentiments, 
being somewhat a lover of good cheer and splendid aecommoda- 

Vm. Miatakea are often made from neglect o£ the 
Wrong principle that the time of the action recorded 
lensea. j^ ^ subordinato part of the sentence is not 
absolute, but relative to the time of the principal clause ; 
and that, therefore, the tense of a dependent verb is 
determined by its relation to the verb on which it de- 
pends. 

"Icrpecterf lo have found him," "I meant to have written,'" should 
be, " I expected to Jinil him," " I meant to umte; " for the finding 
must be posterior to the expectation, the writing to the intention 
to write. 

Instances of errors under tliis rule are : — 

" To haee prevented their depreciation, the proper course, it ia 
affirmed, would have been In have made a valuation of all the cou- 
fiacated property," • 

1 la there a fault of umm^^emcDtbcre? ' Milt: Aulobiugrti;>Ky, p. I2S. 

* Disraeli : Coningsl)3-, booh iii. cbap. i. See alsn p. 101. 

* Adam Smith ! Weallb of Nations, book i. pari ii. cbap. 

* Scolt: Tht Taliaman, chap. vir. 
< Mill : Political Economy, book ill. chap. xlii. secL ill. 
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" The Prince was apprehenaire that Wayerley, if set at liberty, 
Kighl have resumed Ilia purpose of returning to England." • 

" Antithesia, therefore, may on many occasions be employed 
to advantage, in order to strengthen the impression which we 
intend that any object ihouid make." " 

" If a change of administration t» produced by the first move- 
ments of the House of Commons, as I think it probably will,* and 
I refuse to take office, — or if, having been present at first, I icenl 
away, — the attack upon me would be just the same."* 

" And the persons who, at one period of their liic,^ might take chief 
pleasure in such narrations, at another rnai; be brought into a tem- 
per of high tone and arute senaibility. " ' 

A general propp«ition, however, into which the notion 
of time does not enter, should usually be in the pres- 
ent tense, whatevsr the tense of the verb on which it 
depends. The foUowiiig is, therefore, wrong : — 

" It is confidently rpported that two young gentlemen , . , have 
made a discovery that there was no God."^ 

IX. A person who has not been trained to make the 
proper distinctions between will and shall, ^-i/i^^^ 
would and should, never can be sure of using '*^'- 
them correctly ; but he will make few mistakes if he 
fixes firmly in his mind that Xskall, you will, he will, are 
the forms of the f uturS;. and that I will, you shall, he shall, 
imply volition on the jmrt of the speaker." 

The remark attributed to a foreigner, "I teill be drowned; no- 
body »haU help me," is a good example (whether real or invented) 
of the misuse of the itaUeized words. 

"We aill be smotbercd togefher "^the reported cry of an affec- 
tionate wife at a recent fire in a Wcatern city — is nngranimaticai, 

' Scott : Waverley, toL ii. cliap. xxijt 

' Blair: Hbetoric, \eeu xvil » S™ ^ 30- 

* Earl Spencer, in a tetter to Lord Holland i Ufa if Lv) >UV>rp, d- JiSG. 

' Query as to "tlmir Ij/i." 
Ruafein : Modem Painlf rs, vol. iv. part v. cluip. six. -Sob alsn p. |0S. 
Swift: An Argument Bgainat AbolishinE Cbrifiliauily. 
See Sliahspecc'a Coriulanus, act iii. scene L 
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unless it be supposed tliat the speaker wisfled to bo amothered 
with her liuahand. 
In the fulluwing s 



the ausiliories are correctjy distin- 



" I fAaU supply you nith money now, and I ui7Z furnish you mUi V 
a reaeonabje sum from time to time, on your application to me hfm 

" If, indeed, the persecuted sects in Bussia were driven into I 

rebellion, ... a large share of the responsibility leouid be oitTB, I 

and we sAouW be guilty of an unjust and immoral act."' 1 

The following are instances of incorrect usage: — ■ 

" But I think we will beat tbem all." ' M 

"I loould not have wanted help, if the place had not beMX 

destroyed."* I 

" I mould be false, if I did not say," &c.' 1 

" I think we will have a thunder sliower." I 

"— " Often a young man does not go to college, because he ia afnud 1 

that he wiVi be raised above his business." I 

" As long as tiey continue to shua such a life, so long inUl W9 I 

continue to have corruption and misery." I 

" Let the educated men consent to hold office, and we v>iU find ■ 

that in a few years there will be a great change in politics." ■ 

"Now, I icould have thought that these were just the peoptti 

who ehould have been the most welcome."' I 

" BAaK the material universe bo destroyed?'" I 

The following admirable statement; and illustration off 

tUe true distinction between these auxiliaries ie from 1 

Sir E. W. Head's little work on "Sliall and Will":— ' I 

'' WiU in the first person expresses (n) a resolutioa or (6) a }»wni«L.] 

(a) ' I wUX not go ' =3 /( u viy resolation not to go. M 

(b) ' I leiU give it you ' — I promise to yiw it you. ■ 
WiU in the second person /oreteKt.- ' If you come at twelve o'clocl^ 

yoa will find me at home." S 

' George Eliot ; Middleraarch, book viL chap. Isviii. H 

' The Duko of Argyll, in Th« Cuntemporary Review. H 

• George Ticknor i Life; Letter W LyeU, vol. u. chap. xi. (1843.) H 

* A recent novel of Iriih life. * A recent Engliah noveL S 
' A recent novel ot New York life. fl 
' Discussed by a Scotch debating society. Deui Alibnl : The Queen's Es^J 

■i,h, 9 338 'Wm 
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Will in the second person, in questions, anticipates (a) a toish, or 
(b) an intention. 

(a) (b) * Will you go to-morrow? * = Isit your toish or intention 
to go to-morrow t 

Will in the third person foretells, generally implying an intention 
at the same time, when the nominative is a rational creature. 

' He will come to-morrow,' signifies (a) what is to take place, and 
(6) that it is the intention of the person mentioned to come.^ 

* I think it will snow to-day,' intimates what is, probably, to take 
place, 

WiU must never be used in questions with nominative cases of 
the first person: 

' WiU we come to-morrow? ' = Is it our intention or desire to come 
to-morrow f which is an absurd question. 

Would is subject to the same rules as toiU. 

Would followed by that is frequently used (the nominative being 
expressed or understood) to express a wish: 

*' Would that he had died before this disgrace befell him ' = 1 
wish that he had died be/are this disgrace be/ell him. 

Would have, followed by an infinitive, signifies a desire to do or 
make: 

* I would have you think of these things ' = / wish to make you 
think of these things. 

Would is often used to express a custom : 

' He would often talk about these things ' = It was his custom to 
talk of these things. 

Shall in the first person foretells, simply expressing what is to 
take place : 

* I shall go to-morrow.' Obs, No intention or desire is expressed 
by shdlL 

Shall in the first person, in questions, asks permission: 

* ShaU I read? ' = Do you vnsh me, or will you permit me, to read t 
ShaU in the second and third persons expresses (a) a promise, 

(p) a command, or (c) a threat : 

(a) * You shaU have these books to-morrow ' =: / promise to let 
you have these books to-morrow, 

(b) * Thou shcdt not steal ' = / command thee not to steal. 

(a) (c) * He shall be punished for this ' = / threaten or promise 
to punish him for this offence. 

> yo too : " Tou wUl come to-morrow." 
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Should is subject to Uie same rules as ehall. 
Should frequently expresses duly : 
' You should not do so ' =; /( is your duly not to do »o. 
Should often signifies a plan : 

' I shovld not do so ' ^ /( would not be my plan to do so. 
Should often expresses a suppuiilion ; 

'Should they not agree to the proposals, what must I do' . 
Suppose that il happen that Ihei] wSl not agree to the proponaU." 

X. A participle Bhoiild refer grammatically to the 
incoriMtoae "oun to wliich it refers in sense. It is niis- 
ofputictpiaa. yggj wijcn mado to refer to a noon which 
is either not in the sentence at all, or ia in it in an 
obscure position. 

" Approaching ^ nearer and nearer yet, this halo began, to fad 
and the causes which produced it slowly to dcTelop themselvea," 

" The dispatch contained a proposition to Mr. Phoebna to repair to 
the court of St. Petersburg, and accept appointments of high distinc- 
tion and emolument. Without in any way reslricling the independ- 
ent pursuit of his profession, he was offered a large salary." ' 

" Foreseeing from the first this double set of consequences from 
the success or failure o£ the Kebellion, it may be imagined with 
what feelings / contemplated the rush of nearly the whole upper 
and middle classes of my own country, even those who passed for 
Liberab, into a furious pro-Southern partisanship." * 

" Thus prepared, it will easily be beiieved that when I came into 
close intellectual communion with a parson of the most eminent 
faculties, whose genius, aa it grew and unfolded itself in thought, 
continually struck out truths far in advance of me, but in which I 
could not, as I had done in those others, detect any mixture of 
error, the greatest part of my mental growth consbted in the 
aasimilation of those truths; and the most valuable part of my 
loteUectual work was in building the bridges and clearing the patlis 
which connected them with my genera! system of thought." * ■ 

1 Tlic coatext shows that it was Gabriel Varden who was approaching. ^M 
■ IMckena : Bamaby Rudgp, chap. iii. < Disraeli ; Lothair, chap, l^^^l 

* Hill: Astobiography, chap. vii. ^H 

' Ibid. As * whole, the l^Eiilence is open to criticism. ^H 
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XI, Verbal nouns in -ing are not always carefully 
I distinguished from participles and other ver- words in 
I bal forms of the same termination. The noun '*"'■ 
l.diould be treated like any other noun, the verb like a 

verb. 

We can eay, " Much depends ou the faithful observing of thia 
rule," '■or, " on faithfully observiug this rule," but not, "Much 
depends on Oie failhfuUy observing the rule;" for, in tha last aeu- 
tenoe, the indicates that " observing " is used aa a, nouu; but, if it 
ia so used, an adverb cannot precede it, and an of should follow it. 
The following are, therefore, wrong: — 

"But that did him no more good than hU afterward^^ trying to 
pacify the Barons with lies.'" 

" Ostentation is the great evil occasioned by riches — the preven- 
tion of simplicity of living— (fte rnisijijthe standard of show."' 

XII, An adverb should not be placed between to, the 
sign of the infinitive mood, and its verb. 

" He's not the man to tamely acquiesce." * 

" . . . to an active mind it may be easier to bear along alt the 
qualifications of an idea, and at once rightly form it Adrorb irith 
when named, tlian to Jirsl imperfectly conceive such inflnitiva. 
idea."* 

XtH. Whom i3 sometimes used for who, who for whom, 
tehom for whose. 

I" Seated on an upright tombstone, close to him, was a strange 
unearthly figure, whom, Gabriel felt at once, loos no j(^ „jg„ 
being of thia world. " ' wioie. 

" Those icftom he feela it'ouWgain most advantage by being his 
juests, should have the first place ia his invitations."' 



I 
I 



' Nut tniccnntc, but ftnkvard ; " observance " frould be licUci ; 
'■ SoeXX.p,47. » Dickens- A Child's HiaWry of Eneland, 
' Helps : Social PresBon, chap. xv. 

* Eobart Browning : Colombc's Cirlliday, act v. 

* Herbert Spencer ; Philosophy of Style. 

e DickcDs : Ficknick Papers, vol. ii. cbBp. i- 
T Helps : Social PresBuro, chap. x. 
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" He found two French ladies in their bonnets, mho he sot 
covered io be actresses." ' 

" At least 1 am resolyed that the country shall see who it haa ta| 
(AqujI: for whatever may happen." * 

" Saladin, than whom no greater name is recorded in Eastern, f 
history."* 

XIV. Which is incoiTectly used with a clause as iUtm 
antecedent. 

" The captain saluted the quarter-deck, and all the oncers laltiled^ 
Antecfldeata ^""' f^'^S he returned. " * 

otmiiich. "But he made another enemy of (he Pope, lehich he J 

did ill this way. " s " 

XV. Who, whom, and whoge are incorrectly used toJ 
__ refer to impersonal objects : which and, as a f 
uthich; whoss rule, oj wfiich are the proper pronouns. > 

may, however, be used for of which where the. 
latter would be peculiarly harsh or awkward. 

" . . ^ frequented by every foirl whom Nature has taught to dip 1 
tl;e wing in water." * 

" Ho was regarded as the determined and active enemy of a na- 
tion whom, after aU, heonly disliked, and iu some sort despised."' 

" Her hair is deeply drawn backwards from the sweet low brows 
Had rounded cheeks, heaped and bidden' away under a knotted | 
veil, whose flaps fall on either side of her bright round throat. ' ' • 

XVI. A conjunction is sometimes placed before a] 
"And which '■ ''slative pronoun iu such a position as to intei^ i 

*"■ fere with the construction. " This fault," Bays I 

l Disraeli; Coolngsby, book viii. chnp, vii. 
» Lord Brougham ; qiioled in Memoir o( Viscount Althorp, p. 510- 
* ScaCt: The Tulismaa, chap. vi. 

< Charlea Keade : Vory Hard Cash, chap. x. Sm also IV., p. 86. 
" Dickeni ; A Child's Hialory ol England, cliap, siv. 8m also p. 116, 
a JotiQHon: Eaaaclofl, ch&p. i. 
' Scolt; The Talisman, ihap. vii. 
' Query as to the Doiin for these participlos. 
' Swinhurne: Eaaays and Studies (Notes on De,>igns of ibe Old MastereJ, i 
p. 331. 
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Dean Alford, " is one of the commonest in the writing 
of careless or half-educated persons." ^ 

*'H. R. H. the Princess of Wales acknowledges &c., and for 
which she is profoundly recognizant." * 

"We think of the road-side life seen by Parson Adams or Hum- 
phry Clinker, and of which Mr. Borrow caught the last glimpse 
when dwelling in the tents of the Komany."* 

** A letter has appeared this day in the * Shrewsbury Chronicle,' 
to which some one has ventured to sign his name, adopting the 
statement of the placard, and which statement thus signed I une- 
quivocally declare to be utterly false." * 

'* He begged him at the same time carefully to preserve for him 
his Highland garb and accoutrements, particularly the arms, curi- 
ous in themselves, and to which the friendship of the donors gave 
additional value. " ^ 

** The approach of a party, sent for the purpose of compelling the 
country people to bury their dead, and who had already assembled 
several peasants for that purpose, now obliged Edward to rejoin his 
guide." ® 

XVII. The object is sometimes written as if it were 

the subject of a verb ; as, — 

** Let he who made thee answer that." ^ Nominative 

" Let they who raise the spell beware the Fiend." ® for objecUve 
" Thou J Nature, partial Nature, I arraign / " • 

XVIII. The conjunctions as and than go with the 
Bubject or the object, according to the sense. 

"I esteem you more than or as much as they [do]," and ** I 
esteem you more than or as much as [I do] them,^* are 
both right. Not so the use, as in the following exam- 

I The Queen's English, Section 446 (edition of 1870). 
' Quoted in The Queen's English, Section 447. 

3 Leslie Stephen : Life of Pope (English Men of Letters), chap. iv. 

4 Disraeli : Address to the Electors of Shrewsbury. 

5 Scott : Waverley, vol. ii. chap. xxvi. 

« Ibid., chap. xxiv. See also p. 55. "^ Byron : Cain. 

8 Bulwer: Richelieu, act ii. scene i. 
* Burns: vol. i. p. 226, Aldine edition. 
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plet, of (U or (ion aa a prepotddon affecting the case of the followii^ J 



" You know as well as me that li' 



from his resola- 



" What would be the feelinga of snch a woman as her, wei 
world to greet her some fine morning as Duchess of Onminm? 

" On the other side, we have in the second part, ' On the Social 
Condition of France,' a specimen of the style and manner of Lonja 

Jic, a style which belongs to no other (Aon he.'" 

" With a freedom more like the milk-maid of the town Aan she 
of the plains, she accosted iiinx." * 

" Now I hope 1 shall demonstrate, if not, it will be by some one 
abler than me demonstrated, in the course of this business, that there 
ever was a bribe," &o.* 

Usage lias, however, established than as a preposition 
in the awkward phrase than whom,^ — a phrase which is i 
to be regarded as an exception. 

" Which whtD Bceliebiib perceived, &an icftom, 
Satan except, nona higher aaL" T 

I am highly gratified by your commendation of Cowper, fAmtl 
ip/ioni there never was a more virtuous or more amiable man." ' 

XIX. Or is sometimes wrongly used with neither. 

" Natural language neither bookish nor vulgar, neither redolent B 
Op and oi the lamp or of the kennel."" 
muha: i, j^ constable will neirter act cheerfully or wisely." 

" lie ncilAer" knew the manner in which, or the plaoe where, J 

1 DiarOBli: Cuaingab}', book riii. chap. vi. 

S Anlhooy Trollope : I'hineas Finn, vol. ii. chap. liv. 

) The [Londnn] SpectjtloF. 

< Scott: The Ahbot, vol. i. (hap. xxs. 

* Bortc : Woi^, vol. vii. p. 420. (Edition 1839, Boston.) 

* ProF. Coningtoa, in bin tnuiBlatioD of Tirgil, has, howevur, t/tan ibIio. 
T Hilton: Paradise Lost, book <i. line 3ff9. 

' landor: Works, vol. jv. p. 73. 

» S. T. Coleridge. I" Swift. 

>' Attention ia called to tlic position of neither in tlii^ oiid the prccedingJ 
ezunples ; we p. 136. 



his journey might be next interrupted by his invisible attend- ' 



XX. An adverb is sometimes put for an adjective, 

or an adjective for an adverb. 

"The returns [of an election], official and otherwMtf, are aU 

"Sentimental and otherteiM.'" adjective. 

"Her almost childhood,'" '^Moit everybody is «m« better." 

" She [Queen Anne] waa as near a legitimate sovereign as it was 
then possible for a Ptot*atant to be."" '' Qui hitherto reforma,""" 

The question whether to use an adjective or an ad- 
verb with a verb is, in every case, to be determined 
by the rules of thought, rather than by those of gi'am- 
mar. The principle is, that the adverb should be used 
where the intention is to qualify the verb, the adjective 
where the intention is to qualify the noun. It is safe I 
to join the adjective with a verb for wliich the corre- I 
sponding form of to he or to seem can be substituted. J 
The following are right : — > 

The sea loots rough, and the winds treat him roughly ; hia voiod I 
sounds soft, and he speaks soflly; hov sweet the moonlight sleeps, and 1 
liow maeelly she sings ; he looks fierce, and he lonhs fiercely at his rival- \ 

XXI. The wrong preposition is sometimes used. 
" The independence of the Irish on the English parliament." 
" Moat bodies when powdered have a. different hue tio wrong 

ihan when uncryBtalliKed and compact." ' """" 

" 1 Y/aa averse from a catastrophe so feeble." * 
" Her nature waa altogether different la that of Alice." 
" ' Well,' said Miaa Polly, ' he's grown quite another creature | 
/o what he was."" 

" The greatest masters of critical learning differ among o 
another."^ 

' Soolt: Monfi9teiy,voLLchap.ix, ' Thackeray: Vwiity Fair,voLi.chap. 
liiL 'AtecflntEngliHiinoveL »■ Wm.E.H.Leekyi HUUof theXVIUthCen- 
tuiy, voL L chap, L p. 81. (Longman, 1878.) "■ W. R. Grpg in The XlXth Cen- 
tury. ^Lingard. •J.D.Forhes. » Shelley. ' Anthony Trollope; Can ron 
•AddiBon: ThoSpectatotiNa.aaL 
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" To the contrary, 1 have sought to show that," &c.' 

" A fault inevitable hy literary latliea." ' 

" It is unavoidaUe (o all to have opiniona without certain proo& J 
of their truth." » 

"There does not Beein to have been any partioolar differeneoj 
made belteeen the treatment of the three persona who were oruoified • 
on Calvaiy." * 

"The meeting between them of which, other perEoi 
hinted elsewhere, seem tc ~ 



XXII. The possessive case is incorrectly used as if J 

Tiie^osMSBivoit were coextensive with the Latin geni-" 

"x*^- tive. 

" In modern English," saya Mr. Marah," " tlie inflected j 
Mve of nouna expreases alraoat exclusively the notion of property or ' 
appurtenance. Hence we say a man's hat or a man's hand, but the ' 
d&ieriplion of a man, not a man's description. And, ol course, ^ 
generally limit the application of this form lo words which indicate 
objecta capable of possessing or enjoying the right of property, in a 
word,' to persona, or at least animated and conscious creatures [or 
those represented as such, that is, personified], and we accordingly J 
speak of a woman's bonnet, but not of a house's roof. In short, WB \ 
now distinguish between the possessive and the genitive." 

The rule laid down by Mr. Marsh is sustained in the main by 
the beat modem usage, but it is subject to many exceptions. 
Though we should not speak of a house's roof, there is the best 
usage for a year's v^ork, the lavi'a delay. Though careful writers 
avoid in our midsl, no one hesitates to write on our aecouni, in my , 
absence, to their credit, for my taJce, in his defenee. 

Such espreaaiona, however, aa Bennington's Centennial,'' ihefre'a ' 
devastation,'' London's life,' are indefensible, whether considered aa 
instances of the objective genitive, of vicious peraonification, ( 
am'iiguity. 

' Ihia is appanntlj s truislatian of clie Fnuicli au contraire. 

'iluwthonio: Blitlicdjtle Ii<iniani;i?, chap. t. 'Locke. | 

* J. Fiujomes Stephen; Liberty, Eiiuality, and Fratcmity, chap. ii. 

** Thaoktray r Vanii.y Fair, chsp. Ixiv. ' Kiigliah IjinKunge, leot xvi^ I 

^ Biograph; of Dismcli (anoDymuue), chap. it. (1877.) Sea also p. HI, 
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XXIII. The pronouns, the former^ the latter^ either^ 
neither^ are incorrectly used for the firsts the jsuiut or anp 
last^ any one, no one. The first four signify *^» **• 
one of two ; the second four, one of three or more. 

'* I have however discovered, first, that she does not wish me to 
form any connection with Tyrrell; secondly, that there is . . .; 
and thirdly, that Warburton . . . either ^ wished to be uncivil or 
unnoticed. The latter, after all, was the most probable suppo- 
sition." « 

^^Drydeuy Popcy and Wordsworth have not scrupled to lay 9 pro- 
fane hand upon Chaucer, a mightier genius than either,^' * 

It is, perhaps, not incorrect to speak of the last of two; 
but it is better to say the latter, both because this form 
is favored by the best usage, and because it is in con- 
formity with the principle of Canon I.* 

XXIV. Some forms of double negative are still erro- 
neously used. 

*' The faculties are called into no exercise by doing a thing 
merely because others do it, no more than by believing Double 
a thing only because others believe it." ^ negatives. 

" One whose desires and impulses are not his own has no char- 
acter, no more than a steam-engine has a character." ^ 

1 Query as to the position of either; see p. 136. 

2 Bulwer (Lytton) : Pelham, chap. xxv. 

8 Marsh : English Language, lect. v., note. 

4 See p. 12. 6 Mill : On Liberty. 
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CHAPTER V. 

IMPR OPE lETEES-^ 



Not only should English words be chosen and the | 
English iiJiom be followed, but the meanings given to i 
words and their combinations should he the Enghsh ' 
- the meanings assigned to them by good. , 



I 



To attempt a complete classification of the Impropri- 
etiea into which even a well-informed writer may be 
betrayed would transcend the limits of this work ; but 
some current errors may be noted. i 

I. Many words are so much alike in appearance or in j 
sound, as to be mistaken for one another. They are ] 
correctly distinguished, aa follows : — 

Ceremotiious ia properly applied to the forms of ciyility; cere- J 
moniai, to the rites of religion. j 

whioh sound We clarify angar, but clear the mind. J 

'°^**'^' To coTtstrui means to interpret, to show the mean- I 

iug; lo construct meana to build: we may conslrve a sentence, aa in I 
translation, or conainici it, as in composition. I 

Confinuaiia usedof frequentlyrepeatedacts, as " confi'nuoZ drop- j 
ping Meara away a stiine; ** conlinuous, of uninterrupted action, as | 
the conlinuovs flowing of a river. I 

To convince is to satisfy the understanding; to convict, to pro- I 
Bounce guDty. " The jury having been convinced of tho prisoner's I 
guilt, he waa conviclcd." I 

Deadly meana that which inflicts death; deathly, that which re- I 
sembles death. We properly speak of a deadly poison, and of 1 
deathly paleness. t 

A decided opinion is n strong opinion which, perhaps, decides j 
' For definition. Bee p. ID. I 
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nothing; a decisive opinion settles the question at issue. Any 
lawyer may have decided views on a case; the judgment of a court 
is decisive, Marengo was a decided victory; Waterloo was a deci^ 
sive battle. 

Definite means clear, well-defined; definitive^ final. An execu- 
tive officer's ideas of his duty should be definite^ and his action 
definitive. 

Egotism and egotist should not be confounded with egoism and 
egoist. The disciples of Descartes were egoists^ the ego being the 
basis of their philosophy. ''Dante and Milton," says Macaulay, 
'' are not egotists ; they rarely obtrude their idiosyncracies on their 
readers." 

Enormity is used of deeds of unusual horror, enormousness of things 
unusual in size. We speak of the enormity of Csesar Borgia's crimes, 
of the enormousness of the Rothschilds' wealth. 

An exceptional case is a case excluded from the operation of a 
rule; exceptionable conduct is conduct open to criticism, conduct to 
which exception may be taken. 

Falseness (of a person) is the opposite of truthfulness, falsity (pi 
a thing) is the opposite of truth. 

Haply, now rarely used in prose, means by chance; happily, by 
a happy chance.^ 

A person may be healthy, but cannot, except among cannibals, be 
healthful or wholesome. An article of food, as such, is not properly 
called healthy. 

Human is that which belongs to man as man ; humane means not 

inhuman, compassionate. 

Likely implies a probability of whatever character, liable an un- 
pleasant probability. One is likely to enjoy an evening, to go home 
to-morrow, to die; liable to be hurt, to attacks of melancholy. 

Luxuriant means superabundant; luxurious, contributing to or 
consequent upon luxury. We properly speak of luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, a luxuriant style; of luxurious living, luxurious ease. Milton 
used luxurious for luxuriant.^ 

Negligence implies a failure to conform to an established stand- 
ard or custom; neglect, an act or rather a failure to act. 

We speak of the observation of a fact, of a star; of the observance 
of a festival. 

> See Georgo Eliot's " Sad Fortunes of the Rev. Amos Barton," chap, iu 
* Paradise Lost, book ix. line 209. 
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The act of a public officer, when within the line of his duty, ia 
official, when beyond that line ia extra-official; a person who foreea 
his services upon one ia officious. 

To purpose ia expressive of an intention, n determination; Co 
propose, of B. si^gestion: the noun answering to the former ia pur- 
I pose, to the latter proposal oT propasiiion. 

A person may be sensible of cold (tliat is, may perceive cold) 
without being sensUive to cold (that is, troubled by cold). 

Sewage means the contents, eeioerage the system, of sewers. 
These words are often used interchangeably, but usage seems to 
be gradually establishing the above distinction. 

A vkilor ia a human being; a visitaal, a supernatural one. 

Vocation means calling, or profession; acocation, calling away 
from, something that interrupts regular business; as in " Heaven 
is his vocation, and therefore he couuts earthly cmploynienta hia 
avocations:"^ but avocations (tie plural) seems to be coming to 
mean duties, purauits.' 

WojiiaTily means belonging to woman as woman ; momanish, 
effeminate. A simUar distinction is made between manly and 
mannish, duliUike and childi^. 

II. Another class of Improprieties comprises words 
, that are used in a sense resembling the correct meaning. 

We allude to an event not distinctly mentioned, or directly 
CHBeB In wLleh '■^'^^'i '"■ Mocaulay's allusions are said to imply 
ta'ae^'mS^ unusual knowledge on the part of the reader, 
leads. Apparently is used o£ that which seems, but may 

I not be, real; eui(/enf 2^, of that which both seems and is real. 

jlinnre refers to objects of perception, things outside of ourselves; 
conscious, to objects of sensation, things within us. 

Conscience, the moral sense, is sometimes misused for conscious- 
ness, the noun corresponding to conscious. 

To eontider is wrongly used as a nynonymo for to deem;* it prop- 
erly mcaas to reflect upon, to lale into consideration. Wo tfown a man 
honest ; we consider the question of his honesty. 

To diseocDr is to Sod, or to find out, what previously existed ; b 
invait is to make — in idea or in visible form— for the first time. 
The force of steam was diseotered ; the steam-boat was xiasented. 
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To entail, which means to determine the descent of property (in 
either a literal or a figurative sense), is often misused : as, ^' playing 
billiards entails pedestrianism." 

To learn is still sometimes improperly used for to teach , though 
everybody knows that teacher is not the equivalent of learner, 
and that *^ a little learning is a dangerous thing" does not signify 
that a little teaching is a dangerous thing. Spenser, Shakspere, 
and the book of Common Prayer use learn for teach ; but the word 
in this sense was already obsolete in the time of Milton, as ap- 
pears from the line: '* [They] teach all nations what of him they 
learned.^* ^ 

To lease is improperly used in the sense of to hire by lease. 
It means to let by lease : the lessor lieases to the lessee. In conse- 
qaence of the misuse of this word, one is often at a loss to deter- 
mine from the language of an advertisement whether an estate is 
to be let or hired. 

Mutual is correct in the sense of reciprocal, incorrect as used by 
Dickens, in ** Our Mutual Friend," to mean the friend we have in 
common, ** Our Common Friend " would, however, hai'dly do as a 
substitute; since ** common" might be understood as meaning 
"ordinary." 

Obvious means so evident as to be in the way ; obnoxious means 
open, not to view, but to criticism. 

Plea should be used of the pleadings or of the arraignment before 
the trial, not of the argument at the trial. A plea is always ad- 
dressed to the court; an argument may be addressed either to the 
court or to the jury. 

Premature properly means "too early ripe;" as "premature 
fruit," " a premature generalization," " intellect developed prem- 
aturely." It is incorrectly used to signify that which is not and 
perhaps never will be ripe; thus, the newspapers spoke of the 
announcement of a victory by the Russians as premature^ the fact 
being that the Russians had been beaten. 

Risible means capable of laughter; ridiculous, fit to be laughed at. 

The word team is properly used in Shakspere, " a team of 
horse," "the heavenly-harnessed team ;" ^ in Gray, "drive their 

1 Paradise Lost, book x. line 1062. 

* Two Gentlemen of Verona, act iii. scene i. Henry IV., part i. act iii. 
scene i. 
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team afield;"' in Carljle, "when a team of twenty-five millions 
begins rearing." " The vulgar expressions, " he's a whole team," 
" he's a full team," are better than the use of the word to include 
the coixiage as well as the horses. 

Tene (Latin teraus, wiped'), aa applied to style, means clean, 
neat, free from impurities or superfluitiea, but not necessarily I 
Btrong. The word is improperly made to signify "forcible," 
even ia cases where force has been purchased at tlie expense of I 



Veradii/ is used of persons, and refers to moral tniUi ; reality, of I 
persons or things, and refers to physical truth, existence. 

Verbal means " in words " (written or spoken) ; oral, " by word I 
of mouth," "spoken." 

m. In a few cases sound and a resemblance in sense 
conspire to lead astray. 

To demean yourself (from the French dimener) is used incor^ 
Cuea -wiiora rectly in the sense of debase, aa if it came from mean. 
boOi iniBie*d. It properly signifies to conduct or behave yourself, as 
demeanor aigniAea conduct or behavior, and misdemeanor on act of 
bad conduct. 

A similar error is ofteu committed in the use of hctiave yoiinelf, I 
or behave, as eqiuvalent to hekave yourself well, or beJiave tneU. The I 
verb to behave, like the noun behavior, requires a qualifying word I 
to determine the character of the act. 

Fictitious is misused to meim " of fiction; " as " such jictiliont 
writers as Hawthorne." ' 

/ confess ia misused in cases in which the idea of confession (as 
of a fanlt) does not eoter. Admit ia the proper word. 

The inhale ia sometimes misused for all; we can speak of " the I 
whole army," but not of " the whole trogps." 

Some active and passive verba, similar both in sense and in 
sound, are confounded with each other; as: — 

We fell, not fall, a tree; the tree /aWs. 

We lit down to-night, we lay down yesterday, onr studies havo 

1 Elegy in a Country Chnrchyaril. 

3 The French Revolution, part i. liook ili. chap. t. 

a Sermon by nn American clorg3Tn«n. 
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lain in certain directions; but we la;/ a book down to-night, we laid 
it down yesterday, we iiave laid aside our studies. A ship ties to, 
not lays to. The same distinction applies to compounds; 
underlie, to onerlay. 

Teast raises, not rises, bread; the bread rises. 
We sit down, but set a thing down. A aitling hen, the settings 
Bun, " his coat sits well," are proper. 

rV. English words are sometimes wrongly used 
the sense which corresponding words bear in a forei| 
tongue. 

Impracticable (French) is naad in the sense of impaitaUe; don-l 
eesMon, in the sense of legidatwe grant; pronounced' Gallicismsi 
(French proaonce), in the sense of decided or itriMng _ 
tupreme (Latin mpremvs), in the sense of Jast; "iA« epic poem," 
"(Ae revolntion," in the sense (agreeably to the French idiom) of 
"epic poetry," "revolution;" tlte inost for "most;" retunu for 
"sum np;" <mw3(' for "be present" at. We read that a window 
give* upon (French donne aur), meaning laoJcs upon or opeiw vpen the 
lawn. In Pennsylvania, mkatfor a (German watfUr urn) is 
times nsed for what Und of a, " Much of truth " is a Gallicism. 

V. Some other Improprieties are enumerated in tl 
following extract from Mill's " System of I-ogie 

" So many persons without any thing deserving the name 
education have become writers by profession, that writ- 
ton language may almost be said to be principally 
wielded by persons ignorant of the proper use of the instrument, 
and who* are spoiluig it more and more for those who understand 
it. Vulgarisms, which creep in nobody knows how, are daily 
depriving the English language of yaluahle modes of expressing 
thought. To take a present instance: the verb transpire formerly 
conveyed veij ejtpressively its correct meaning; viz., to become 
knoien through unnoticed channels, to eshalo, as it were, into pub- 
licity through invisible pores, like a vapor or gaa diseng^ng 
itself. But of late a practice has commenced ' of employing this 
word, for the sake of finery, as a mere synonyme of to happen: 
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'the erenta which have transpired in the Crimea,' meaning the 1 
incidents of the war. This vile specimen of bad English b already 1 
seen in the tlispatcbes of noblemen and viceroys; and the time ia I 
apparently not far distant when nobody will understand the word | 
if used in its proper sense. lu other cases it is not the love of i 
finery, but simple waat of education, which makes writers employ ■ 
words in senses unknown to genuine English. The use of aggra- 
vating tot proiioking, in my boyhood a vulgariam of the nursery, has 
crept into almost all newspapers and into many books; and when 
the word is used in its proper seoae, — as when writers on criminal 
law speak of 'aggravating and extenuating circumstances,' — their 
. meaning, it is pmbable, is aheady misunderstood. It is a great 
error to think that these corruptions of language do no harm. 
Those who are struggling with the difficulty (and who know bj 
experience how great it already is) of expressing one's self clearly 4 
with precision, find their resources continuatiy narrowed by illiteiv ■ 
ate writers, who seize and twist from its purpose some form of *' 
Bpeech which once served to convey briefly and compactly an unam- 
biguous meaning. It would hardly be believed how often a writer 
is compelled to a circumlocution by the single vulgarism, introduced 
during the last few years, of using the word alone as an adverb, , 
only not being fine enough for the rhetoric of ambitious ignorance. J 
A man will say, ' to which I am not alone hound by honor but also I 
by law,' unaware that what he has unintentionsBy said is, that ha I 
is not alone bound, some other person being bound with him. For- I 
merly, if any one said, ' I am not alone responsible for this,' he waa I 
understood to mean (what alone his words mean in correct Eng- I 
lish), that he is not the sole person responsible; but if he now 1 
used such an espression, the reader would be confused between 1 
that and two other meanings: that he is notonhj responsible hut 
BOraething more, or that he is responsible not only for this but for 
something besides. The time is coming when Tennyaon'a (Enone 
could not say, ' I will not die alone,' lest she should be supposed 
to mean that she woidd not only die but do something else. 

"The blunder of writing predicate iar predict has become so | 
widely diffused that it bids fair to render one of the most useful i 
terms in the scientific vocabulary of Logic unintelligible. The i 
mathematical and logical term "to eliminate" is undeigoing a I 
similar destraction. All who are acquainted eithei with the proper I 
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use of the word or with its etymology, know that to ebminate a i 
Ihing is to ttrust it out; hut those who know nothing about it, 
Kcept that it is a fine-looking phrase, use it in a sense precisely ■ 
le reverse, — to denote, not turning aiiy tiling out, but bringing it 
). They talk of eliminating some truth, or other useful result, 
'om a, moss of details. ' A similtu' permanent deterioration in the 
language is in danger of being produced by the blunders of trans- 
btors. The writers of telegrams, and the foreign coirespondenta I 
of newspopera, have gone on so long transltitiug demandcr by ' to 
demand,' without a suspicion that it means only to ask, that (tlie 
contest generally showing that nothing else is meant) English I 
readers are gradually associating the Enghsh word danand with I 
simple asking, thus leaving the language without a term to express A 
a demaad iu ita proper Benae. In like manner, transaction, 
French word for a compromise, is translated into the English word I 
' transaction ; ' while, curiously enough, the inverse change is t 
log place iu France, where the word comprumis has lately begun to I 
be used for expressing the same idea. If this continues, the two I 
countries will have exchanged phrases," '■ 

" ' Quite' is employed in every sense where greatness or quantity ! 
Las to be expressed, and seems to me to be more injurious to the 
effect of literary composition thnu the misuse of any other single 
word. ' The enemy was quite in force,' ' Wounded quite severely,' 
'Quite some excitement '( 1) and so on ad infinitum. Somewhat 
akin to this is the word ' piece ' to express distance: we say ' a pieco 
of land,' or ' a piece of water; ' but it is nothing less than a distor- 
tion of the word's use " to say that ' you should not shoot at a rat- 
tlesnake unless you were oS a piece,' or ' We are travelling quite a 
piece,' — which latter I heard said by a judge to a member of Con- 
gress when we were crossing the Slississippi, and, owing to the 
floating ice, were compelled to run a little way up the river.'" 
1 Of these eJipressions some arc peculiar to the United States, 
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but others are at least eq^ually common in England, If Ameri- 
cana say quile a good deal more Irequeiitly t]ian Englishmen, Eng- 
lishmen use quite and quite so by themselves more persistently than 
Americans do : nad both English nnd Americana use quite in tha 
Bcnae of "not quite." Qiiiifl should be used in the sense of "en- 
tirely;" never for "rather" or "very." 

VI. The subjoined citations illustrate some of the 
Improprieties that have been pointed out : — 

" The rains rendered the roada impracticable." ' 
" The Porte . . , was not to be held as thereby acknowledging 
a right of interference which must in its very nature be exceptian- 

" lie waa gathering [on bis death-bed] a few supreme memo- 

" The negligence of this leaves us exposed to an un- 
Eiwnple*. common levity in our conversation, "* 
" Those who bold (he concession [of a horse railroad] ought to be 
looked upon only aa servants of the people. ' ' * 

" I may say, without vanity, that there is not a gentleman in 
England better read in tombstones than myself, my studies Imviuij 
laid very much in churchy ards." ° 

"The ancient avocation of picking pockets."' 
" These ceremonious rites became familiar.* 
" Modestly bold and humanlff severe." ■ 
" The enomili/ of the distance between the earth and the 
". . . ho 'cl hCBilale, 
A doubt his Udj' could demean ktTself 

" The loads of merchandise which now pass in Uami through 
narrow streets will, when this improvement is completed, make the 
transit by rail," 
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' Soothey. See aim p. 73, 

3 Tha Doke of Argj'll, in Tho Contemporary Bevicw. 

• A recent Amorican novel. * The Spectator, No. Tfl. j 

s Montreal Gazette. ° The Spectator, No. 578, J 

1 S^daev Smith : qnatsd in Hall's Modem English. 

' HoberlBon. " Pope ; Essay on Critic 

» The Edinburgli Review. (187B.) 
1-1 Drowning: Colombe's Birthday, act iv. 
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'< His domestic virtues are too well known to make it necessary 
to allude to them." ^ 

<<A single quotation from the < Epistles' of Horace, in his ^ 
' Life ' of Lucollns, exhausts, if I do not mistake, the entire of his 
references."' 

" The gloomy staircase on which the grating gave^^ 

'* The Cardinal declares that he < dies tranquil, in the conscience 
of never having failed in his duty toward the sacred person of the 
Pope.' " * 

*' . . . the loss of time over each word must entail such an 
accumulation of delays as to leave a hearer entirely behind."* 

** Mara's opinion in their mutual studies began to assume a value 
in his eyes that her opinion on other subjects had never done, and 
she saw and felt, with a secret gratification, that she was becoming 
more to him through their mutual pursuit." * 

" Its judgments , . , not alone confirm Swift's own account of 
his studies, but apply otherwise." ' 

^* Since he last spoke, he said events had transpired in the country 
which changed the aspect of affairs." ^ 

" The deacons seem to have been quite um^on^aou^ that the pro- 
visions of Mr. 's will prohibited what they were doing." • 

" Resolved^ That the directors, if they deem it expedient, may 
lease or otherwise aid, as authorized by statutes, in the construction 
and operation of any branch or connecting railroads." 

** Besides those charges of vanity and display, to which in com- 
mon with the sophists they were obvious, ^^ ^^ 

" * Art thou still so much surprised,' said the Emir, * and hast 
thou walked in the world with such little observance as to wonder 
that men are not always what they seem? ' " i^ 

' Dalling: life of Sir Robert Peel, part vL chap. ilL 

* Whose? The meaning is, « Plutarch's.** See p. 72. 
' Archbishop Trench : Plutarch, lect. L 

** Dickens : Little Dorritt, book i chap. i. 
« The [London] Spectator. (1876.) 

* Spencer: Philosophy of Style. 

* American novel 

^ John Forster : Life of Swift, book i. chap. IL 

' Report of a political speech. > American newspaper* 

>^ Archbishop Trench : Plutarch, lect iiu 

'^ Soott: The Talisman, chap, zxlii. 
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" Ha then returned to the Golden Lamb, and waited there for ( 
his first visitant, the minstrel." ' 

" Quite a sentimental chapter." " 

" I quite feel that, in deciding as we do, we are going counter to- I 
Hodgson V. Johnson." ' 

" The whole of General Grant's men at that time may have ] 
aggregated* fifty thousand." 

'^ We ore more liable to become acquainted with a man's faults i| 
than with his virtuBB. " 

" / con/esa that I think that it ia impossible, or at least that it J 
would be very unwise, if it were possible, to maintain the House of 1 
Lords." * 

" He kindly kams us to endure." 

VII. Among Improprieties belong tautological*" ex- 
pressions like the following : — 

Fiftt oTorif/inal aggresaor,* mutvdUy reeiproea IJ^itneral obiegu tea 
Other impro- dantgreei^uml>rageov»thade^lr!anfor€>t,6tandaird'pattern, 

prieUee. sDm*/ei*,a<»a(aiHi«-,p(yufctr(intlie8en8eof"ordiuaiy" 
or " common ") people (one sometimes heare that a politician iapopular 
wi^th^peopU'),nu/nmperiQr,morettandaTd,moTepTeferableJ'edsefoi^- J 
repretentatuntt,' aomeaihat wutnimoja, universal panatea ofaS, 

Under this head, too, fall superlative forms of adjec 
tives that are already superlative in meaning; as, — 

Mott perfect, moet wibounded, mmt extreme, most unprecedented, to^M 
vniv^sal,i!^ priceless, most hopelegs,most mercileaa,most complete,m 
unparalleled, very incesmnt, to inseparable, more or less invarialiU. 

In poetry which represents a state of feeling too in- 
tense to bo satisfied with ordinary espreBsions, violations 
of grammatical propriety, like those last named, are pei^ J 
initted ; bnt in ordinary prose they are inexcnsable. 

' Bnlwer : Kenolm ChillinEly, book ill. cliap. ill. 

» Thackeray: Vanity Fair, toI, 1., beading to chap. xll. Sccalaop.sa 

' JoBtlcD LoBh : 1 Queen's Bench Sep., p. 290. (1876.) • See p. 9. 

' Helps : Thonglita on Govoramont, chnp. iv. 

• The Quarterly Review. (1876.) •• Seo p. US. 

' DUraell: flist apouch In ParllamcDt. Bnlwer: Tlia ComScg Kace^A 
chap. xslv. 

■ Sec John Bright: SpeechcB.rol. l.p.lflS; Speech at HancheBter (187^1 
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VIII. Each word in a phrase may be used in its 
proper sense, and yet the phrase, taken as a whole, 
may contain an Impropriety. 

**Adam Improprieties 

The goodliest man of men, tince bam ^ phraseB. 

His sons ; the fairest of her daughters EveJ** ^ 

^^ The solace arising from this consideration seems, indeed, the 
weakest of all others. ^^ * 

** Andrew Johnson, the last survivor of his honored predecessors,^^ 

** I do not reckon that we want a genius more than the rest of our 
neighbor s,^ ^ ^ 

** We are at peace with all the worlds and seek to maintain our 
cherished relations of amity with the rest of mankind." * 

** The first project was to shorten discom'se by cutting polysyllables 
into one,*'^ 

** I solemnly declare that I have not unlfally committed the leaser 
mistake,^ ^^ 

" Never did Atticus succeed better in gaining the universal love 
and esteem of all men^" ' 

** How many are there by whom these tidings of good news were 
never heard? " ^ 

** This subject, which caused mutual astonishment and perplexity 
to us bothf entirely engrossed us for the rest of the evening." ® 

Some Improprieties, though ungrammatical, are rhe- 
torically defensible. Rhetoric 

overraling 

** He [Cerberus] was a big, rough, ugly-looking grammar, 
monster, with three separate heads, and each of them fiercer than 
the two others, ^^^^ 

1 Hilton : Paradise Lost, book iv. line 323. 

2 Johnson : The Rambler, No. 52. 

« Swift : Proposal for ascertaining the English Tongue. 

* President Taylor: Message to Congress, Dec. 4, 1849, as printed in the 
jewspapers of the day from the official copy. The sentence was so much ridi- 
culed at the time, that it was partly corrected in " The Globe," and altogether in 
the permanent official record. 

* Swift : Gulliver's Travels ; A Voyage to Laputa. 

* Swift: Remarks on the Barrier Treaty. ' The Spectator, No. 467. 
8 Bolingbroke. • Miss Bumey : Evelina. 

W Hawthorne: Tanglewood Tales ; The Pomegranate Seeds. 
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'* This made several women look at one another slyly, each hnow^ 
ing more than the others^ and nodding while sounding the others' 
ignorance." 1 

Evidently, in these instances, the literal statement cannot be 
true; but the imagination makes it seem true, by making each of 
the three objects compared appear, at the moment it is looked at, 
superior to the others in the point of comparison. 

1 R. D. Blackmore : Cnpps the Carrier, chap. zii. 
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CHAPTER I. 

PRINCIPLES OF CHOICE. 

Having defined that good use which determines 
what is and what is not pure English, and noted some 
violations of its rules, such as even writers of credit 
inadvertently commit, we have now to consider how 
communication by language can be rendered efficient 
for its purpose. 

In every spoken or written composition, three things 
should be regarded : (1) the choice of words ; (2) their 
number; and (3) their arrcmgement. 

Other things being equal, a speaker or writer who 
has the largest stock of words to choose from 
will choose the best words for his purpose, an ample 
Hence, the desirableness of an ample vo- 
cabulary. 

In the copiouBness and variety of the vocabularies at 
their command, men differ widely. Of the one hundred 
thousand words computed to exist in the English lan- 
guage, there occur in Shakspere " not more^than fifteen 
thousand, in the poems of Milton not above eight thou- 
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Band. The whole number of Egyptian hieroglyphic I 
symbols does not exceed eight hundred, and the entire ^ 
Italian operatic vocabulary is said to be scarcely more 
extensive." ^ The vocabulary of business has not been 
estimated, but it is certainly a small one. So is that 
which sufSces for the ordinary necessities of a traveller. ' 
Poverty of language is the source of much slang, a favor- I 
ite word — as nice, nasty, beastly, jolly, awfvX, stunning, I 
splendid, lovely, handsome, immense — being employed for I 
80 many piu'poses aa to serve no one purpose effectively. I 
A copious vocabulary, on the other hand, supplies a fresh I 
word for every fresh thought or fancy. I 

The fii'St thing, then, to be done by a man who would J 
learn to speak or to write well, is to enlarge his vocal> J 
ulary ; and tlie best way to do this is to make himself far J 
miliar with the claesics of his native tongue, taking carel 
always to learn with the new word its exact force in the ' 
place where it occurg. Words may, of course, be gathered 
from a dictionary;' but for most people it is better to 
study them in their context. For this purpose, 
laree ona'a boi>k8 that ODO Fcally cnjoyB are better than 
those in which, though intrinsically more val- 
uable, one takes a languid interest ; for the memory firm- 
ly retains that only which has fastened the attention. 

Care should, however, be taken to educate the taste J 
for one who is familiar with the best authors will natu-f 
rally use good language, as a child wlio hears in thel 
family circle none but the best English talks well with-f 
out knowing it. As, moreover, every person, however! 
well brought up, comes in contact with tliose who have 1 
not had bis advantages, hears from his companions or 1 

'Marahi Eiiglieh Liitiguflge,Icct. viii. 

* ChsthBm " (old a friend that lie bad icad over Bailey's Englisli dictiODlty twiov 
from beginning la end." Lccky: EuglanJ iiithe IStti centarj', vol. il, cbap.TiiLl 
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meets in the newspapers phrases such as he does not 
hear at home or meet in good authors, it behooves him 
to fix in his mind, as early as possible, the principles of 
choice in language. 

SECTION I. 



A writer or speaker should, in the first place, choose. 1 
that word or phrase which will clearly convey his i 
ing to the reader or listener. It is not enough to use lan-i 
guage that may he understood ; he should use in,™rtanco 
language that must be understood.^ He should cioamoss 
remember that, so far as the attention ia called to the 
medium of communication, so far is it withdrawn fram 
the ideas communicated, and this even when the me- 
dium is free from flaws. How much more serious the 
evil when the. medium obscures or distorts an object. 

If, to every one who understands the language, every J 
word always meant one thing and one thing only, andl 
if the combinations of words exactly corre- 
sponded to the relations of things, Clearness ofwriuna 
(otherwise called Perspicuity) would be se- 
cured by grammatical correctness ; but, in languages as 1 
they exist, Clearness, even under the most favorable \ 
conditions, is exceedingly difficult to attain. 

Such certainly, for example, were the conditions un- 
der which Macaiday wi'ote his " History." He was not J 
hampered by originality of thought or breadth of view ;. 
what he saw at all he saw distinctly; what he believedj 
he believed with his whole strength ; he wrote on sub-' 

I iiilelkgerc poBsit, Bed 
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jects with which he had been long familiar; and he 
made perspicuity liia primary object in composition: 
for him, in short, the difficulty of clear expression 
inherent in the very nature of language was compli- 
cated with scarcely any other difficulty. That diffi- 
culty he overcame with unusual suocesa, as all bis] 
critics ^ admit ; but with how much labor his biogi 
pher will tell us. 

"The mala secret of Macanlay'a Buoceas lay in this, that to 
exti'aordiiiary fluency and facility he united patient, minute, and 
persistent diligence. He well knew, as Chaucer knew before him, 
that,— 



iia wotkeman 

ken vrel ami baatOie. 

Lt leisurg parfsjtlie.' 



b to I 

qw- I 



If his method of composition ever comes into fashion, books proM 
ably will be better, and aadouhtedly will be shorter. As soon ■ 
he had got into his bead all the informatioa relating to any partica 
lar episode in his ' History ' (such, for instance, as Argyll's expe- 
dition to Scotland, or the att^nder of Sir John Fenwick, or tJie 
calling in of the clipped coinage), he would sit down and write oS 
the whole st<iry at a headlong pace, sketching in the outlines under 
the genial and audacious impulse of a first conception, and securing 
in black and white each idea aod epithet and turn of phrase, ae it 
flowed straight from his busy brain to his rapid fingers, . . . 

" As soon as Macaulay had finished his rough draft, he began to 
fill it in at the rate of six aides of foolscap every morning, written 
in 80 large a hand and with such a multitude of erasures, that the 
■whole six pages were, on an average, compressed into two pages of 
print. This portion he called his 'task,' and he wfts never quit« easy 
unless he completed it daily. More he seldom sought to accom- 
plish; for he had learned by long experience that this was as mucb_ 
as he could do at his best; and except when at his best, he n 
would work at all. . . . 

" Macatilny never allowed a sentence to pass muster until it w 
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Clcaraem 
quality. 



as good aa he could make it. He thought little of recasting a chap- 
ter ia order to obtain a more lucid arrangement, and nothing what- 
ever of reconstructing a paragraph far liie sake of one happy stroke 
or apt ilhtstratiou. Whatever the worlli of his labor, at any rate it 
was a labor of love." ' 



Clearness is a relative terra. The same treatment 
cannot be given to every subject, nor to the same sub- 
ject under different conditions. Words ttiat are per- 
fectly clear in a metaphysical treatise may 
be obscure in a didactic poem; those that 
are admirably adapted to a political pamphlet 
may be ambiguous in a sermon ; a discourse written for 
an association of moii of science will not answer for 
a lyceura lecture ; a speaker must be clearer than a 
writer, since a speaker's meaning must be caught at 
once if at all. " Eloc[uencG is (Ae power to translate a 
truth into language perfectly intelligihle to the person to 
whom you apeak. He who would convince the worthy 
Mr. Dunderhead of any truth which Dunderliead does 
not see, must be a master of his art. Declamation is 
common ; but such possession of thought as is here re- 
quired, such practical cbemistry as the conversion of a 
tiuth wi-itten in God's language into a truth in Dun- 
derhead's language, is one of the most beautiful and Ctti: 
gent weapons that is ^ forged in the shop of the Divii 
Artificer." ^ 

In the fact that it is a relative quahty, perspicuity 
differs from precision. The writer who aims DJatingniBiied 
at scientific accuracy, finding ortliuary words fii""Pfw^™- 
in their ordinary meanings vague or eqni\'ocaI, either 



[ a 

itv * 



■ G. Otlo Trevelj-Rii : LirL'anilkfBrs uf LordMacuuInr.vol. iLp. 198. Bl 
o HiII'b account of liis nictliud (^compoaition : Aufobioerapbj, p. WH. 
> Sm p. 33. " Kmcrsan : Letters and Social Aims, p. llfl. 
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innst employ faniilinr words in an tmfarailiar way, or 
muet adopt or invent peculiar terms. Hence, in the 
several sciences, systems of nomenclature have arisen 
which must be mastered, before the sciences of which 
they are the language can be thoroiiglily understood. 
Each of these systems forms, as Latin did during the 
Middle Ages, a medium of communication between 
scholars ; but it is no more to be considered a part of 
the English language than of the German or the French. 
Like the terms and formulas of algebra, it constitutes a, 
dialect, — a dialect which may, indeed, like other dia- 
lects, contribute to the general language ; but of which 
the terms, until sanctioned by good use, stand on the 
same footing with mathematical or nautical terms. 
Thus, the very precision which, for a specialist, is indis- 
pensable to perspicuity, may render a work unintelligi- 
ble to the general public ; for the reader who is not 
familiar with technical terms cannot be made familiar 
with tlie minutise signified by those terms. A scholar, 
then, who would impart knowledge of science to the 
ignorant must content himself with statements of gen- 
eral truths in plain though inexact language. Even 
when he would secure for himself or convey to other 
scholars a clear idea of his subject as a whole, he must 
not make precision his main object. What he loses 
in distinctness he will gain in breadth and clearness of 
view. 

The antagonism between Precision and Perspicuity is 
AmiiiEnity of ^°* coufiucd to Subjects which possess a tech- 1 
^^a i^^^ * nical vocabulary. All general terms are sua- J 
ittc words. ceptible of a variety of significations, and] 
those most frequently employed are susceptible of the 1 
greatest variety. *' Perhaps," says Sir George Oornewall 
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Lewis,^ " there is no moral or political treatise of any 
length, certainly no considerable argumentative work, 
of which the conclusions are not in some degree affected 
by an incautious employment, or an unperceived am- 
biguity, of language." 

Nature^ liberty^ Churchy State, temperance, charity, 
radical, conservative, democratic, republican, liberal, honor- 
able, virtuous, evidence,^ ought,^ right, wrong, are words 
that mean to hardly any two men exactly the same 
thing. Even persons who apparently agree in a defini- 
tion attach different meanings to the terms in which it 
is given, each interpreting them in conformity with his 
personal opinions. 

** Reflect how many disputes you must have listened to which 
were interminable because neither party understood either his 
opponent or himself. Consider the fortunes of an argument in a 
debating society, and the need there so frequently is, not simply of 
some clear thinker to disentangle the perplexities of thought, but of 
capacity in the combatants to do justice to the clearest explanations 
which are set before them, — so much so, that the luminous arbitra- 
tion only gives rise, perhaps, to more hopeless altercation. ' Is a 
constitutional government better for a population than an absolute 
rule? ' What a number of points have to be clearly apprehended 
before we are in a position to say one word on such a question ! 
What is meant by * constitution? ' by * constitutional goverament? ' 
by * better? ' by * a population? ' and by * absolutism? * The ideas 
represented by these various words ought, I do not say, to be 
as perfectly defined and located • in the minds of the speakers 

1 Introduction to Remarks on the Use and Abuse of Political Terms, — a work 
which affords numerous instances in point. 

3 Mill : Nature. 

« Ibid.: Essay on Liberty. Stephen: Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. 
Whately : Rhetoric, part iii. chap. i. sect. iv. 

* Stephen : Digest of the Law of Evidence ; Preface. 

» Ibid. : Liberty, &c. ; Note on UtUitarianism- 

^ Query as to this word. 
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as objects of »igbt in a landscape, but to be snfficientlj, evi 
thougb incompletely, apprehended before tbey b&ve a right 

The more familiar a word, the more diverse its uses are likely to 
be, and the greater, therefore, the difficulty of makiDg it conTey 
the meaning with absolute clearness. Thus, iti the questicm eng- 
gested by Dr. Newman in the preceding passage, " better " is the 
term that stands most in need of definition. 

In argumentative composition, the words most frequentiy 
ployed, those which serve to show the course of the reasoning 
the connections of thought — as hence, cons'^qaenlly, then, therefo 
because, accordingly — we themselves eqniv-soal. 

A writer, however, who should undertake to uae 

word which he did not precisely define, would 
wjionnoces- be m danger oi communicating nothing but 
definitiona to his reader. The meaning of the 
principal auhject of discourse it is usually desirable to 
fix ; hut to take equal pains with every terra would be 
to sacrifice the more to the less important, the whole to 
a part. Bewildered by the multiplicity of details, the 
reader would grope through sentence after sentence, 
with his mind fixed on the language instead of being 
home along by the thought. 

It is, nevertheless, desirable to use every word in the 
same sense throughout a composition. There is Httl( 
risk, to be sure, of misunderstanding the word 
as used in a book on surveying ; but, in 
to the efi'ect of this or that meaHure of legislation upon 
gold as a measure of value, measure might be eqiuvocal. 
Where, as in such a case, a term has to do double duty, 
the reader should be apprised of the change of nieanlnj 
whenever it takes place ; otherwise, he has a right 
presume that there is no change of meaning. 

' J. II. Newman ; Lectures and Eseoys on University Snbjecls, p. 3fiT. 
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Neglect of this obvious precaution against the danger 
of being misunderstood leads to numerous Fallacies of 
Collusion, — something which ia true in one paUaoiBs 
eense being reasoned about as if it were true '""f"™" 
in another sense: "for the juggle of sophistry consists, 
for the greater part, in using a word in one sense in the I 
premises, and in another in the conclusion." ^ 

" The mercantile public are frequently led into this fallacy by ' 
the phrase 'scarcity of money.' In tlie language of commerce, 
'money ' has two meaninga: currency, or the circulating medium; ' 
and capilal seeking investmenl, especially investment on loan. In 
thu last sense, the word is used when the ' money market ' is spoken 
of, and when the ' value of money ' ia sold to be high or low, the 
rate of interest being meant. The consequence of this ambiguity 
is, that as soon as scarcity of money in the latter of these senses 
begins to be felt, — as soon aa there is difficulty of obtaining loans, 
and the rate of interest is high, — it is concluded that this must 
arise from causes acting upon the quantity of money in the other 
and more popular sense; that the circulating medium must have 
diminished in quantity, or ought to be increased. I am aware that, 
independently of the double meaning of the term, there are in the 
facts themselves some peculiarities, giving an appareut support to 
thb error; but the ambiguity of the language stands on the verj 
threshold of the subject, and intercepts all attempts to throw light 
upon it. 

" Another word which ia often turned into an instrument of 
the fallacy of ambiguity is Iheorg. In its most proper acceptation, 
theory means the completed result ot philosophical induction from 
experience. In that sense, there are erroneous as well as true theo- 
ries, for induction may be incorrectly performed; but theory of some 
sort ia the necessary result of knowing any thing of a subject, and 
having put ' one's knowledge into the form of general propositions 
iOT the guitlance of practice. In this, the proper sense of the word, 
theory is the explanation of practice. lit another and a more 
vulgar sense, theory means any mere fiction of the imagination, 
eodf avoring' to conceive how a thing may possibly have been pro- 



' Coleridge. 



* Query aa to tbeie fonns. See pp, 101, 43, 43. 
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duced, instead of examining how it was produced. In this aense 
only are theory and theorists unsafe guides; but, because of this, 
ridicule or discredit is attempted to be attached to theory in ita 
proper sense, that is, to legitimate geueralization, the end and aim 
of all philosophy; and a conclusion is represented as worthless, just 
because that has been done which, if done correctly, constitutes 
the highest worth that a principle for the guidance of practice 
possess, — namely, to comprehend in a few words the real law 
which a phenomenon depends, or some property or relation which. 
is universally true of it.'" 

Pronouns are peculiarly liable to be used in sucb 

way as to render the meaning either obscure 
Binivnwii or equivocal, ihe signmcation of every pro- 
noun being determined by that of the word 
for which it stands or to which it relates, clearness 
requires that it should refer unmistaliahly to one and 
to but one antecedent. A writer should repeat a nouo 
rather than substitute for it a pronoun which fails to sug- 
gest that noun unmistakably and at onee. 

" I learned from MacauJay, . . . never to be afraid of naing th9J 
same word or name over and over again, if by that n 
thing could be added to clearness or force. Macaulay never goes 
on, like some writers, talki&g about ' the former ' and ' the latter, 
'he, she, it, they,' through clause alter clause, while his reade 
has to look back to see which of sevei'al persona it is that is s 
darkly referred to. No doubt a pronoun, like any other word, may 
often be repeated with advantage, if it is perfectly clear who 
meant by the pronoun. And with Macaulay'a pronouns, it is always 
perfectly clear who is meant by them." ^ 

No fault is more common than the obscure or ambigu- 
ous use of a pronoun. For example : — 

" A tremendous fall of snow I'endered his departure impos.«i1 
for more than ten days. When ihe roads began to beoomo 
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practicable,^ they successively received news of the retreat of the 
Chevalier into Scotland." ^ 

** TheyyfQTB persons of such moderate intellects, even before (key 
were impaired by their passion, that their irregularities could not 
furnish sufficient variety of folly." • 

" We [the writer] will now proceed to inquire how we [men in 
general] first arrive at such notions." * 

** It was the loss of his son on whom he had looked with an affec- 
tion which belonged to his character, with an exaggerated admiration 
which was a most pardonable exercise of his fancy which struck the 
fatal blow to his spirit as well as to his body." *» 

** Rasselas was the fourth son of the mighty emperor in whose 
dominions the Father of Waters begins his course ; whose bounty 
pours down the streams of plenty, and scatters over half the world 
the harvests of Egypt." * 

** No semblance of a slip occurred in the case of any one of us, 
aud had it occurred I do not think the worst consequences could 
have been avoided." ^ 

** Sir Samuel Baker made a long halt at Gondokoro, in the 
country of the Baris, a race whom his utmost forbearance and 
tact were utterly powerless to propitiate. It was living on pins 
and needles, but every one, on the whole, seems to have done 
his duty; and the Baris, in their thousands, were at last soundly 
thrashed by the English Pasha and his handful. It was lit- 
erally a handful, for the force had been seriously reduced by 
death, desertion, massacre, and dispersion on other errands. The 
bulk of the original troops were very reluctant philanthropists, 
and had to be vigorously weeded and sifted,^ so that the tough- 
est work was performed by a handful of seasoned and tested 
men."» 

** The present business of these pages is with the dragon who 

• i^See p. 55. 

^ 2^ Scott : Waverley, vol. ii. chap. xxiv. 

» Steele: The Spectator, No. 30. 

^ Bain : Rhetoric, part i. chap. iv. 

B F. D. Maurice : The Friendship of Books and Other Lectures, lect. xi. 

^ Johnson : Rasselas, chap. i. 

7 John Tyndall: Hours of Exercise in the Alps, sect xxiv. 

8 Query as to the metaphor. See p. 96. 
* American newspaper. 
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had hiH retreat in Mr. FecksntS's neighborhood; and that courteous I 
animal being already oii. the carpet, there is nothing in the waj of I 
ils immediato transaction." ' 

"This doctrine sounda well; and for the nest twenty years U ' 
blinded a large portion ot the world to the real cause o£ the failure | 
of the Revolution of July in France. It was beUeved that it 
failed because if had been defeated, whereas it failed because it 
conquered. Never was reyolution so quickly decided; never was I 
a new govemraent installed in power so completely in accordance I 
with the general voice; never was one more cordially supported, 
when in posseBsion of it, by the mora! and physical strength of the 
party which had proved victorioas in the strife. Il doubled the 
number of electors, aud intimated the suffrage to one hundred and 
eighty thousand electors, — nearly as many as were qualified to 
exercise if in a country where not one in ten in the entire popula- 
tion could read; and they returned a Chamber with a majority of 
four to one in favor of tlie government. It raised the army above 
three hundred thousand combatants, and it on nearly every occasion I 
remained faithful to its oaths when the hour of trial arrived- It put I 
arms into the hands of a million of national guards, who elected I 
their own officers, and the majority of them supported the Crown. 1 
This is decisive. When so large a part of the population, capable j 
of bearing arms, is in this manner organized in armed bands, under I 
officers of their own selection, if is in vain to assert that the govern- I 
ment they support is not that which, upon the whole, is consistent I 
with the national voice, how obnoxious soever il may be to certain I 
fractions of il."^ 1 

Aceordiug to some writers, perspicuity prefers words I 
The atymoiogi- '^^■''^^'^'^ from the ADglo-Saxon ^ to those that j 

caitieorj. coiiie from the Latin Or the French. What- 
ever the theoretical soundness of this principle, it can 
be of little practical xise to a writer. On the one hand, I 
the authors most frequently cited in its support chose | 
words, not because they had this or that history, but J 

' Dickens: Martin Chuzdewit.thap.iii. See also pp. AG, 97, 137, 160. 1 

' Alison; llialory of Europe from the FaU of Napoleon, chap. ixx. I 

' This worJ is uaoii for convenience, nnt in the service of a theory. I 
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because they served the purpose in view ; ^ on the other 
hand, the works of some of the most ardent championB 
of the Anglo-Saxon abound in words from the Latin." 
The particles, the eonnectivea, the auxiliary verbs, the 
grammatical links of every sentence, — the words, in 
short, as to which there is no room for choice, — are, 
it is true, almost all of Saxon origin. So are the names 
of many of the tilings necessary to existence, or falling 
within universal experience. As the simplest 
feelings may express themselves better by a wonisae 
gesture or an exclamatiou than in eloquent subject Bud 
periods, so wiH talk about ordinary things be 
most readily understood, if all the words used are bo 
familiar as to be almost identified in the mind \vith 
the things they signify ; and such words are, for thft' 
most part, Anglo-Saxon. 

Gestures and exclamations are, however, far froni" 
answering all purposes. 

" ' You can aay any thing in it ' [pantomime], 
'"I don't see that,' said Eiinioe. 'You cai 
savage wauts to say. ' 

" 'Toucannot say tlie Declaration of Independence,' said Harold. 
" ' Nor tiie Elegy in a Country Churchyard,' said NoLin." ' 

Nor can the " lower classes " of words, bo to speak, 
perform the highest work. A complex feeling requires ' 
complex means of expression, and a writer who mounts 
into the region of ideas must use words adapted to the 
communication of ideas, — words of which a large pro- 
portion come, directly or indirectly, from the Latin or 
the Greek. To see that this is so, one has only t<Jil 

1 Daniel Welister, for instance. 
* Herbert Spencer, for instance. 
« E. E. Halo 1 PliLlip Nolan-B Frienda, p. 78. 
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compare a paragraph from Buiiyan with one from 
Biirke, or a poem by Scott with one by Milton or 
Wordsworth. 

This difference Mr. Mareh has dearly brought out by print- I 
ing ill italioa the foreign worda in two passages from Irving: the 
first froni The Stout Gentleman, in Bracebridge Ilall; the second 
from Westminster Abbey, in the Sketch. Book; — 

" ' In one comer was a slagnant pool of water surrounding a 
island of mnck; there were several half-drowned fowls crowde 
togetlier under a cart, among which was a nmerable creW-fallen i 
cock, drenched out of all life and spirit ; his drooping tail matted, I 
as it were, into a single feather, along which the water trickled 
from his back; near the cart was a halfniozing cow, chewing the 
eud, and standing patiently to be rained on, with wroaths of t-apour 
rising from her reeking hide; a wall-eyed horse, tired of the lone- 
liness of the stable, was poking bis spectral head out of a window, 
with the rain diipping on it from the eaves; an unhappy cur, 
chiiineil to a dog-house bard by, uttered something every now and 
then between a bark and a yelp ; a drab oC a kiteben-wencb tram- I 
pled backwards and forwards through tbe yard in pattens, looking 1 
as sulky as the weather itself; every thing, in short, was comfort 
and forlorn, excepting a crew of hard-drinking ducks, assembled lika I 
Jioon companions round a puddle, and making a riotous noise over ] 
tlieir liquor.' 

" 'It was tbe tomb of a crusader ; of one of those mitilary enthusi- 
asts, who so strangely mingled religion and romance, and whose j 
exploits form the connecting link lietween fact and fiction, between 
the history and the fairg tale. There ia something exiremdy pictur- I 
esque in the tombs of these adventurers, decorated as they are with 1 
rude armorial bearings and Gotliic sculpture. They comport with 1 
tlie antiquated chapels in which they are generally found; and in con- I 
giiiering them, the imagination is apt to kindle with the Ugendarg ' 
associations, the romantic fction, tbe chivalrous pomp and pageantry 
which poetry has spread over the wars for the sepulchre of Christ.' 

" in the first of these extracts, out of one hundred and eighty- 
nine words, all but twenty-two are probably native, the proportions 
being respectively eighty-nine and eleven per cent; in the second, 
n hich consists of one hundred and six words, we find no less than 
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forty aliens, which b proportionally more than three times as 
as in the first." ' 

The associations with the woids employed iii the fii'st of tt 
citations are, it will be observed, entirely differeat from those a 
np by the second. 

Sometimes, indeed, an entire change of feeling may be 
duced by the substitution of a single Saxon word for a Latin one. 
Change " Tha Ancient Mariner " to " The Old Sailor," and you 
tlirow the mind inbo a, mood utterly inharmonious with the tone of 
Coleridge's wonderful poem. Substitute "what goes to make up 
a State" for Sir William Jones's " what constitutes a State," and 
you not only destroy the force of the OBSocialions with " consti- 
tutes," but also render the meaning somewhat obscure. 

Another illustration maybe taken from Disraeli's "Coningaby."* 
The question was of " A ConservativeCry "for the election of 1837. 

" Tadpole took the paper and read, ' Our young Queen and our 
old InstitutioiiB,' The eyes of Tadpole sparkled as if they had met 
a gnomic sentence of Periaiider or Thales ; then turning to Taper 
he said, 'What do you think of "ancient" instead of 

" ' You cannot have " Our modern Queen and our ancient Insl 
tutions," ' said Mr. Taper." 

Another difficulty with tho etymological staudartl Um 
in the fact thut, with the increasing demands of civUiza^ 
tioD for increased facilities of expression, words which 
were once synonymes have been assigned separate mean- 
ings. Sometimes two nouns that originally ^ordBoaee 
signified the same thing have come to be em- i,ut''ii',r°""*' 
ployed in different senses: ship and nave; '""«=''*'■ 
hloody and sanguine ; body and corpse ; foot and pedal ; 
handy and manual; sheep and mutton; feather and 
plume ; love and charity ; shepherd and pastor.^ Some- 
times one language furnishes the noun, another tl 
adjective: word and verbal; mouth and oral; ship 
naval; tooth and dental; body and corporal. 
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It is also true that, as civilization has advanced, terms | 
once confined to a class have become common property. 
Civilization itself ia an instance in point. Religion, polir- I 
tics, science, art, clergyman, member of Congress, chemist, 
musician, — these are samples of large vocabularies of I 
■ woi-ds which, though they came from the ancient 1 
guages, are generally understood, 

Whatever the language might have been but for the I 
Bngiiaii a Normau Conquest, it is now a composite lan- 
la^oage? guage, in which every part has its function, 
every word in good use its reason for existence, 

" ' I would gladly see our langunge enriched as far aa it can ba 
without depraving it. At present [in the last century] werecnr to 
the Latin and reject the Sokod, thus strengthening our language 
just as our empire ia strengthened by severing from it the moat 
flourishing of its proviuces. In another age, we may cut down Uie 
branches of Latin to admit the Saxon to shoot up again; for oppo- 
sites come perpetually round. But it would be folly to throw away 
a current and commodious piece of money because ot the stamp 
upon it, or to refoae an accession to an estate because our grand- 
father could do without it. A book composed of merely Saxon 
words (if such a thing could be) would only prove the perverseness 
of the autlior. It would be inelegant, iiiharmonious, and deficient 
in the power of conveying thoughts and images, of which, indeed, 
such a writer could have but extremely few at starting. Let tha 
Saxon, however, be always the ground-work.' " ^ 

Many of those who condemn the employment of Latin 
ProLabioori- instead of Saxon words have in mind the 
SSg^Lstion pernicious practice of using long and uufa- 
theorj. miliar expressions instead of shoi^t and plain 

ones. Exception is taken, not to their conclusion, but i 
to their etymological arguments. It is true that " 
strong plain words, Anglo-Saxon or Noi-man-French, of j 

' Lftndor : Worka, vol. iv. p. 117 (by Hiu mootli of Home Tooke). 
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which the roots lie in the inmost depths of our 
guage," ^ are preferable to weak, long, pedantic c 
but to give prominence to the etymological fact is to sub- 
stitute an obscure for an obvious ground of preference. 
It is, certainly, incumbent on him who would write 
well to avoid fine writing ; that is, writing to 



furniture, deportment, &e., so also in laii- ^ 

guage : the dread of vulgarity constantly besetting those 
who are half-conscious that they are in danger of it 
drives them into the extreme of affected finery," ^ — an 
extreme which is as objectionable in point of taste ^ as 
in point of perspicuity. Tiie evil thus characterized by 
Archbishop Whately has increased during the forty years 
that have elapsed since he wrote, till now it infests the 
newspapers, magazines, and novels of the day, being, of 
course, at its worst in the least reputable quarters. 

In fne writing every clapping of hands is an '' ovation," every 
fortune "colosaal," every marriage an "aUiatice," every crowd 
" a Be» of faces." A bair-dreaser becomes a " tonsorial artist; " 
an appla-Htand, a "tureauof Pomona;" an old carpenter, a "gen- 
tleman long identified with the huilding interest." A man does 
not hreakfaat, hut he " discusaes (or " partakes of ") tlie morning 
repast;" he does not sit down at table, hut he "repairs to the 
festive board;" he does not go home, but he "prooeeda to hia 
residence;" he does not go to bed, hut he "retires to his downy 
couch; " he sits, not for hia portrait, but for hia " counterfeit pre- 
sentment; " he no longer waltzes, hut he " participates in round 
dances;" he is not thanked, but he is "the recipient of grateful 
acknowledgments." A house is no t bnild ing. but is " in process - 
of erection; " it is not allhumed down, but is "destroyed in its 
entirety by the devouring element." A ship is not launched, but it 
"glides into its native* element." When a man narrowly escapes 

I Ma^nlny: Esaay on Boawfltl's JoluiBOti. 

s WhiileJy ; Elements of Rhetoric, part jil. chap. i. Bcot. ii. 

« Sfep.im, * Wfiy^tiBfive"? 
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drowning, " the waves are balked of theirprey." Not only presi- 
dents, but aqueducts, millinery shops, and railroad strikes are " in- 
augurated." We no longer threaten, but we " indulge in minatory I 
espreaaions." Modest "I" has given place to pompoua "we." 

With her usual skill, George Eliot has touched this common 
fault in a dialogue between Mrs. Vincy and Rosamond;' — , 

" ' But I shall uot marry any Middlemarch young man.' 

'"So it aeems, my love, for you have as good aa refused the | 
pick of them; and, if there 's better to be had, I 'm sure ther 
no girl better deserves it.' 

" ' Excuse me, mamma. I wish you would not say " the pick | 
of them." ' 

" ' Why, what else are they? ' 

" ' I mean, mamma, it is rather a vulgar expression.' 

'" Very likely, my dear. I never was a good speaker. What | 
should I say? ' 

" ' The best of them.' 

" ' Why, that seema just aa plain and common. If I had had | 
time to think, I should have said " the most superior young men." 

This vulgar iinery is so much worn in the pulpit as to render I 
plain language there offensive- An American clergyman was sub- \ 
jected to severe censure for using tlio word " beans " in a sermon 
and a recent English magazine' relates a similar incident: — 

" I remember quite* a sensatiou running through a cougregatio: 
when a preacher, one evening, instead of talking about ' habits of 
cleanliness ' and the ' necessity of regular ablution,' remarked that 
' plenty of soap and water had a healthy bracing effect upon the 
body, and so indirectly benefited the mind.' " 

A potent cause of the preference for fine over simple i 
"Humorous" language is the desire to be witty or humor- 1 
onowriUuB. gus. Foi this disposition, Dickens is in i 
great measure responsible. Inimitiible in his best, ha | 
can be rivalled in his worst ; as : — 

"The Chuzrfewit family was in the very earliest times closets i 
eonnecled with the agrieultural intereit." * 



' Middlemnrch, biiok i, chap. X 



* MacmillBn's MngazEne. (im.> 

* Martin CIiii£zle>viI, chap. i. 
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" ' The domeglic atsialaiUa,'' said Mr. Pecksniff, ' sleep above. 

" ' I have heard it said,' returned Mr. George, ' that a cat ma; 
contemplate a monarch.' " ^ 

"It [Peckanifl'a eye] had been piteously upraised, with some- 
thing of that espreasion which the poetry of ages has attributed to 
a domestic bird, ichea breathing iii last amid the raragrs of an electric 



One form of fine writing is the designation of a spOr' 
cific object by a general term which seems q,,, 
to magnify its proportions, but which really 'i"^'' 
destroys its individuality, and thus renders it less dia*. 
tinct as well as less vivid. There is an analogy betweeifti 
the effect on the mind of general terms as compared with. 
specific ones, and that produced on the eye by objects 
according as they are more or less distant. 

Some rhetoricians^ maintain that the idea conveyed 
by the most general tenn, or the picture made by the 
most distant object, though far less vivid tlian that 
produced by an individual term or a near object, is 
equally clear as far as it goes. Everybody is, howT 
ever, in the habit of saying that he cannot " clearly 
make out " a distant object, — a remarl; implying that 
what is seen raises questions wliich cannot be answered 
until one approaches the object ; in like manner, a 
general term suggests questions which only specific 
knowledge can answer. The statement that Major 
Andr^ was executed is clear as to the fact that he 
suffered death, but is not clear as to tlie manner of 
hia death ; the statement that he was executed as a 
spy is clear to those only wlto know the laws of war ; 
the statement that he was hanged is perfectly clear to 

IMarlinChnzzlewit, chaps. Jv.,v. ! 
a ffhatelv! Rhuloric, part ill. chap, ii 
clMp. i. sect. i. 
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everybody who knows what hanging is. If we hear that 1 
a friend has met with " a piece of good fortune," we are 1 
in the dark as to its nature until we have clearer, because I 
more specific, information. When the report came (m 
1876) that " the Turkish troops committed many atroci- 
ties in Bulgaria," people either dismissed it as too vague I 
to mean any thing, or thought, some of one, some of an- 
other, kind of atrocity ; but when the details came to hand, J 
when people read that fifty cities had been burned and 
ten thousand old men and children put to the sword, they 
began to understand what the Turks had beeu doing. 

When, on tho other hand, a person does not wish to I 
be clear, he makes use of terms more general than the 
facts warrant. The process of " breakmg bad news " 
one who is likely to be dangerously affected by too sud- 
den a knowledge of the truth, depends for its efficacy ' 
upon the obscurity of the general terms with which the 1 
painful subject is introduced, and upon the gradual, 
clearing up of that obscurity by the use of more and 
more specific terms, until the individual fact can be ( 
safely announced. These precautions would hi 
if the general statement told the story clearly.^ 

Instances of tbe superior value of individual or specific terms, J 
as compared with general ones, abound in good writere. Foe | 



"... Ilim (iiere they found 
Sqaat liko a load, close at the ear of Eve. 
Him lliua infent Ithuriel with his spear 
Touch'dlisluls; . . . 
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" Tlie ioog light ikaket acroa the lakes 
And the toUdcatanct tenpt in slory." 1 

" Up from my cabin, 
My Bea-gown tearfd about me, in the dark 
Groptd I to finil ont them : bad mj dcsira ; 
/Vnjer'i/ their packet; and, in fine, withdrew 
To mine own room again ; making so bold, 
M)' feara fnrgcttiog manners, lo unseal 
Their grand cc 
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Euphemiama often spring from the desire to veil an 
unpleasant fact under words that do not 
clearly individualize it. Hence, the use of 
cemetery for " graveyai'd," casket for " coffin," fatting 
away for " dying," irregularities for "forgeries,"' a deli- 
cate transaction for " a questionable act," had Jiahitt or 
disorderly conduct for " drunkenness," road agents for 
"highway robbers," sample-room, to designate a place 
where wines and liquors are sold by the glass. Hence, 
all the unnecessarily general expressions used by well- 
bred or by iil-bred people, by the criminal who would 
rii'.ber not call his crime by its name, or by the preacher 
who, with bis mind on an individual sinner, lashes vice 
in the abstract. 

It will generally be found that the more specific a 
word, the less likely it is to be hoohisli. Tu jjookiah 
a real exigency, everybody grasps at the ^°''^- I 
word that points to the individual pei-son or thing he is^ 
speaking of ; and the greater his interest, the greater the 
probability that the word he uses will exactly express 
Ilia meaning. People that " tallt like a book," on the 
other hand, are apt to use words which belong to books 
rather than to life, and which too often are mineees- 
eaiily abstract and general. 
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Not that general terras should be discarded either from 
conversation or from print. They are, on the contrary, 
indispensable to a language which does any but the 
offlco ofeen- l<^west wotk o£ language. Answering to no 
ersi terms, ^^g thing in particular, they sura up, in a 
convenient, short-hand formula, the characteristics of a 
number of things. If, having no class names, we were 
obliged to enumerate the members of every class we 
mentioned, — if, instead of literature, we were obliged 
to repeat a catalogue of the hooks that form literature; 
or, instead of nation, to say Russians, Austrians, &c., — 
we should never have done ; we should be making 
catalogues all the time. Progress would, moreover, be 
impossible ; for knowledge of what has already been 
achieved is essential to progress, and without general 
terms no convenient record of such knowledge could be 
kept. 

So far as clearness is concerned, the only practical 
rule that can be given is to use particular terms when 
writing about particular objects, and general terms when 
writing about a class. Applying this rule to the differ- 
ent kinds of composition, we shall find, as we should 
expect, a larger proportion of general terms in philo' 
sophieal tlian in historical or dramatic works, in Mil- 
ton than in Shakspere. 
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In some kinds of composition the requirements of 
Rhetoric are fulfilled if the language is clear. Such , 
are judicial opinions, expositions of doctrine, chroni-l 
clea of events, text-books of science, — all writings, Iq J 
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short, of wluch the sole purpose is to convey infoiv 
mation or impart instruction. The communication of 
knowledge to attentive eyes being a -writer's ultimate 
aim, lie has done his whole work if he has rendereil 
the medium of commimication aa nearly transparent 
[lossible. 

If, however, the communication of knowledge is m 
the ultimate aim, or if the reader's attention 
cannot be taken for granted, the language andTniuao? 
should be uot only clear but effective for the 
purpose in hand. A man whose eyes are shut, or 
are turned away from an object, will not see tl 
object, however clear the atmosphere ; he must 
made to open his eyes and to turn them in tho di 
sired direction. Another man may take little inter-j 
est in what he sees ; be knows, but does not feel,,* 
and will not act, until bis sympathies have bi 
awakened, his imagination set to work, or his passioi 
aroused. 

This quality, or rather this group of the qualities 
that give efficiency to communication by language, is 
known under various names. Dr. Campbell calls it 
Vivacity ; Dr. Whately, Energy;^ Prof. Bain, Strength: 
but a style may be vivacious without being energetic, 
or energetic without being strong. Force covers the 
ground more satisfactorily, perhaps, than any other 
single term. ' 

Proceeding to inquire how to choose words which- 
will give Force to language, we perceive, in the first 
place, that many of the principles of selection which 
render languiige clear also render it forcible. The uni- 
vocal, brief, specific, and familiar word will, in the great 
1 ArifilDlle'i 'iiiipytm. 
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majority of eases, be the forcible word ; for, though men 
may admire language they do not understand, they will 
not be influenced by it. 
Two expressions equally perspicuous are not, how- I 
Aciear Bver, in all cases equally forcible. If, for'l 
n^™aya example, a \vriter \vishes to say something I 
focoibio. about a class of objects, he will be as well T 
understood if he enumerates them as if he selects a | 
single object as a sample of the class ; but the latter | 
courac will be the more likely to arrest attention. For .1 
example : — 

" ' Consider the liliea bow tbey grow; they toil not, they apiu 
not; and yet I aay unto you, that Solomon in all his glory 
vas not arrayed like one of these. 11 then God ho clothe the 
grass, which is to-day in the field, and to-morrow is cost into j 
the oven, how much more wiU he clothe you, O ya of little J 
faith r I 

" Let lis here adopt a little ot the tasteless manner of modern i 
paraphrasta by the aubstitiition of more general terms, one of their ■! 
many expedients of infrigidating, and let us observe the effect 1 
produced by this cliange. ' Consider the flowers, how they gradu- 
ally increase in their size ; they do no manner of wort, and yet I 
declare to you that no king whatever, in his most splendid habit, 
is dressed up like them. If, then, God in his providence doth so 
adorn the vegetable productions, which continue but a little time < 
on tlie land, and arc afterwards put into tlie fire. Low much mora ■ 
will he provide clothing for you ! ' " ^ 

In the paraphrase, the thought is expressed as clearly as in the 
original, and more exactly ; bat the comparison, in the original, 
between a common flower and the most mngniflcent of kings 
is much more impressive than any general statement can be; and 
the mind, without conscious exertion, understands that what i 
true of the lily as compared with Solomon is true of all flowers Bi 
compared with all men. 
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The same point is illustrated by the contrast betweeiL tlie foUoi^ ^ 
ing passages : — 

" la large bodies, the c 



" In all tliQ despotisms of Qw 
East, it has been observed that 
the further any part of the em- 
pire is removed from the capi- 
tal the more do its inhabitantB 
enjoy some sort of rights and 
privileges, the more ineffica- 
cious is the power of the moa- 
arcli, and the more feeble and 
easily decayed is tlie organiza- 
tion of the government, &c." 
(Brougham's Inquiry into the 
Colonial Policy of the European 
Powers.) ' 
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lation of power must be less 
vigorous at the extremities. 
Nature has said it. The Turk 
cannot goyem JEgjiA and Ara- 
bia and Curdistan as he gov- 
erns Thrace; nor has he the 
same dominion in Crimea and 
Algiers which he has at Brusa 
and Smyrna. Despotism itself 
is obliged fo truck and huckster. 
The Sultan gets such obedience 
as he can. lie governs with a 
loose rein, that he may govern 
at all; and the whole o£ the 
force and vigor of his authority 
in hia centre is derived from a 
prudent relaxation in all his 
borders." (Burke's Speech on 
Conciliation with America.) 

The substitiitiou of a. le&a general for a 
term is the simplest kind of trope ^ or figure ^j^p^ 
of speech, the word being turned^ from its '^""'•^ 
usual meaning, and employed in a figurative, as distin- 
guished &om a literal, sense. 

In another class of the tropes which invigorate exprea- I 
sion, a part is made to represent the whole ; a specieSj j 
the genus; an individual, the species; the abstract, thp 1 
concrete ; or vice versa, — the figure in all these synocdoob* 
cases being that which is called synecdoche ^ meionjiny. 

' Burke: Select Works (Clarenaon Press Series); Introduction. 

• TpDHDC, (Vom TpijToi, turn. 

' From iri'v, together with, and iniixonat, take or imderstand in a 
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in the old books : or the cause is put for the effect, the I 
sign for the thing signified, an adjunct for the principal, 
an instrument for the agent, or vise versa; the figure in j 
these cases being called metonymy.^ As, however, there j 
is no important distinction between synecdoche and I 
metonymy, these terms serve no practical purpose and I 
are passing out of use. 

The force of Tropes belonging to any of the varieties ' 
(including both synecdoche and metonymy) of this 
large class lies iu the fact that they xingle otit a quality 
of the object or a circumstance connected with it, and 
fix the attention upon that. The quality or the circum- 
stance thus emphapized should, of coiirse, be the real 1 
centre of interest. 

FamUiar examples are; the bench, the bar, the pulpit, for "tha 
judges on the bench," " the lawyers within the bar," " the clergy- 
men in the pulpit; " horse and foot for " soldiera on horseback and 
on foot; " red tape for " that which usea red tape or in which it ia 
used;" "twenty sail in the offing" for "twenty vessela with 
Bails;" "the pen is mightier than tie eword" for "the agencies 
of peaceable civilization are stronger than those of war;" 
commerce whitens every sea;" "he was all impalience ; " 
keeps a good table;" "to bn youiig was very Heaven;" "th« I 
fortress was weakness itself; " " a second Daniel come to judg- I 
ment;" " some village Hampden;" "a carpel-ba ff Beiw-toi;' 
up, thou bald-head;" "bringing g-ag hairs wjtti sorrow to the J 
grave." 

Among the most forcible Tropes are those which 
peraoDiflca- attribute life to the lifeless, as in the figure 
"""■ called Personification ; or a life different from 
their own to the living, as when we apply to intellectual 
or moral qualities terms that properly belong to objects 
of the senses, or when we speak of objects of the senses , 

' From litri, implying ehangf, and Ki'Dfioi, name. 
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in language appropriate to the higher life of the soul. 
For example : — 

" Up goea my grave Impudence ; " ' " the raffing torrent ; " ' 
JieTn steed;" ''leaps the Uce IhimJer;"^ "a bleak north-easlerlg , 
eijiression. ' ' ' 

". . , rich Dulaett' cinnforlnbte fur." * 

"The mutic crept by mo upon the watera."* 

"Jualice ilieallied her claa.''^ 



"The pretension ia not to drive Reason from the helm, but 
rather to hioAker by articles to steer ia a particular way,"' 
" AriatHir rusting in his halls 
On the blood of Clifford lalli; 
'Quell the Scot! ' exdaimi the Lance — 
Bear me to the heart of Frince, 
Is (he Imtjiag at the Shield — 
Tell Uiy name, thou IremUing Fidd; 
Held of death, where'er thou be, 
Groan Ihoa witli our victorjl " ' 

Forcible as it is, when properly used, Personification J 
is dangerously easy in languages, like the j^ 
English, in which there are no arbitrary mas- *i™Boni. 
culine or feminine forms ; for a writer may attribute 
personality to an inanimate object, merely by giving it 
a masculine or a feminine gender- 
To Bpeak of a ahip as " she," or of tbo Bun as " he," has long 
ceased to be a figure of speech. To speak of a college class, or of 
the United States, as " she " is ridiculoua. " Graj's personifications 
■were mere printers' devils' personiiicBtions, — persons with a capi- 
tal letter, abstract qualities with a small one."'° The remark ia 

' Steele: The Taller, No. 82. 

* George Eliot: Felix Holt. * Bums: Works, 
' Shikspeie: The Tempest, set i. scene ii. 

* Browning : Prince HohenBtiel-Schwongin. 
' HUton : Paradise Lost, book iv. lioc S3!l. 

* Wordavrorth : Song at (he Feast of Brougham CasUe. 
" Coleriiige : T«ble Talk. 
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eqoallf true of other poets than Graj, aa well as of prose-writ«EM 
like Bulwer. For example: — 

" So may no Tufliiin feeling In thy bresat 
DiEcoTdanl jar thy bosom-chords among ; 
BuC Peace attune thy gentle eoul to rust, 
Or Lote ecstatic ivalic his seraph eongi 
Or Pilg'i notes, in Insury of tears, 

As modest Wnat the tale of woe rentals ; 
While conacioua Virlue all the strain endear*, 
And heaven-bDrn Piely hor sanction seals." 1 

The most common antl, generally speaking, the most J 
Motanhtire Serviceable of Tropes is the simile or »nc((l-.l 
andsimUcs. p/iof_ The two may be considered as one^.-^ 
since they differ only in form, the Simile stating what is 
implied in the Metaphor. Every simile can, accordingly, 
be condensed into a metaphor, and every metaphor can 
be expanded into a simile. 

Lear's metaplior, — 

" Ingralitode ! thou marble-hearted fiend! "^ — 
if changed to 

"Ingratitnde! thou fiend, with heart like mnrWe," — 
becomes a aimlle. The simile affirms a rcsemhlance between t 
heart aud marble ; the metaphor does nothing more, forth 
tion that the heart is marble Is a rhetorical exaggeration whidil 
deceives nobody. 

Tennyson's metaphor, — 

"Yet all cxperieneo ii im nrch wherethrough 
Gleams Ihat uotravelled world, whoso margin fades 
Forever and forever as I movB,"^ — 
is eowly changed to a. simile that saja the same thing in tamer lati-4 
gaage; namely, " Experience, in its relation to the unknown future, f 
is like an arcJi in its relation to the yet nnvlsited world beyond it." 

All writers agree that, other things being equal, the, i 
Metaphor is more forcible than the Simile ; but opinions. I 
differ as to the true explanation of the fact. 



* Shafcapere : King Lear, 
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According to Dr. Whately, who adopts the idea £roiigt| 
Aristotle, the superiority of the Metaphor is ^^^^ 
ascribable to the fact that " all men are more JJ^puorito ' 
gratified at catching the resemblance for them- "'"''i'" 
selves, than at having it pointed out to them ; " ' accord- ■ 
ing to Herbert Spencer, " the ffreat economy it achieves 
would seem to be the more probable cause : " ^ but 
neither explanation is altogether satisfactory. On the 
one hand, the Metaphor, though shorter than the Simile, 
usually makes the mind do more work; on the other 
hand, the mind is rendered more able to work, — not, 
however, because it is " gratified," but because it is . 
stimulated to exertion. 

The Simile is, however, to be preferred to the Meta->X 
phor whenever the resemblance between the ^^jj^ ^^y^^ ~ 
things compared would be obscure in the met- ""^ p' ' 
aphorical form. In such cases, Force must be sacriiieed \ 
to Perspicuity, or both will be lost. For example : ■ 

" He look'd upon them alt, 
And in each face he ^aw a gleam of light, 
But flplendider in SaUim^^, whaae lu>ar locks 
Shone like the bubbling foam aboul m keel 
When the prow Bvreepa inlo a midiiigiit cave." * 
"I fear thee, nnclcnl mariner! 
I feat thy skinny hand I 
And thou art long, and lank, and brown, 
At ia the ribbed sea-sand." < 

"A fine lady ib a squirrel-headed thiug, with small airs 
small notions about as applicable to the business of life cu a pair 1 
ot tweezers to the clearing of a forest." * 

In these instances, there is little room for difference of opinion, m 

I Whalely: Rhetoric, part tii. chap. ii. ecct. iii. 

* Spencer: Philoanphy of Style. Sei also p. 183. 
> Keats : Hyperion, book ii. 

* Coleridge: The A ndenl Mariner, part W. 

* George Eliot : Felix Holt, vol, i. chap. y. 
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Not BO nith an example given by Herbert Spencer, first, 
fonn of a simile ; secondlj, in that of a metaphor: — 

" As, in passing through the crystal, beams of white light are 
decomposed into the colors of the rainbow, bo, in traTersing the 
soul of the poet, the colorless rajs of truth are transformed into 
brightly-tinted poetry. 

■' The white light of truth, in traversing the many-sided trans- 
parent soul of the poet, is refracted into iris-hued jioetry." ' 

In this cose, Spencer prefers the Metaphor to the Simile; but 
most persons not conversant with the phenomena of refraction 
would fail to grasp the idea, unless the comparison were drawn out 
at length. 

Bnrke'a treatment of a similar figure, in its application to A 
different subject, is better; — 

"These metaphysic rights entering into common life, like ra^^ 
of light which pierce into a dense medium, are, by the laws of 
Nature, refracted from their straight line. Indeed, in the gross and 
complicated msss of liuman passions and concerns, the primitive 
riffhlf nf man vndcrgo such a variety of refractions and rejlectiona- 
that it becomes absurd to talk of them as if they continued 
simplicity of their original direction." ^ 

It is often found advantageous to use tlie Simile until | 

TUotwofonns ^^ meaning is plain, and then to adopt the J 

comiiineiL metapliorical form : thus the advantages of ■ 

both forms are secured. 

This is done by Durke in tlie sentence last cited. 

Other instances are: — 

" Some minds are wonderful for keeping their bloom i 
way, as a piilrinrchal ffoliI-JiHh apparently retains to the lost its ' 
youthful illucioii tliat it can swim, in a straight line beyond the 
encircling glnss. Mrs. Tulliver mas an amiable Jtsh of this kind; 
and, after running her head against the same resisting medium 
for thirteen years, would go at it again to-day with unduJled J 
alacrity,"' 

■ Essay on Ihc Phriosopliy o( Sfylc. 
* Frtnuli Ravolulion : Works, ehnp. iii, p. 82, 

■ GeorgB £Ud( : Mill on the FIdsbi book i. cbait. vili. 
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" Law 'b like laadaanm; it 's much, more easy to use it as a quack 
does than to learn to apply it like a physician." ' 

In such combinations, the Simile when it comes first 
explains the Metaphor, and thus prepares the mind for it ; 
tbe Simile gives cleai-ness, the Metaphor force, to the fig- 
ure. The reverse order shoiUd rarely, if ever, be adopted 
except in cases in which the Metaphor is by itself intelli- 
gible. In such cases, the Simile serves, not to remove an 
obscuiity, hut to determine more precisely, or to enlarge, 
a meaning already suggested. For example : — 

" There are a sort of men, who5a visoges 

Do cream and mantlz tilce a. standing pond.^' ' 
"So tar her voice jJoio'rf on, tike (inioroua brook 
That, lingering along a pebbled coasi, 
Doth fear to meet Ihc sea." * 
" Then did their loss his foemen know ; 
Their Kin^;, their Lords, their mightiest low, 
Thej melted &om the field, ai snow, 
When atreama are awoln and eoalh winds blow, 
DisBolvea in ailent dew." * 
Whately holda that the Himile in the lilies lo^t qnot«d serves lo-l 
esplaia tlie metaphor in "melted;" but is this so? The meta- , 
phorical word "iniiltad," far from being obBcure, suggests the 
idea of enow to any one who is accustomed to see snow melt front A 
field; and the succeeding lines serve to extend the comparison from 
snow that melts to snow that melts rapidly. 

To enumerate all the classes into which Tropes hav^J 
been divided by rhetoricians would be to ^mangu 
fatigue and perplex the reader, without shed- "saraij 
ding any light upon their uatm-e and uses. They a 
indeed, the very stuff of liuman bmguago ; for even the^ 
words which appear to be perfectly literal, so familiarfl 
have they become, were once figiu-ative. 

I Scott ; Ruy Mannering. vol. ii. cluip. ixiii. 

a Shokspcre : The Mun^hont of Venice, act i. scene i. 

• Keau: Hj-perion, bookii. * Soott: MamiJOT, vi. 
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Thus, we apeak of an edifying discourse, but no longer of " edify- 
ing & church; " of spiritual ardor, but not ot "the ardor of el fii*; " 
of an acute mind, but not of "an acute razor;" of speculatioe 
opinions, but not of "speculation in those eyes;" of the levity of J 
a characlfr, but not of " the levity of cork." 

" Thinkest thou there were no poeta till Dan Chaucer? No 
heart burning with a thought, which it could not hold, and had 
no word for, and needed to shape and coin a word for, — what 
thou callest a metaphor, trope, or the like? For erery word we 
have, there was such a man and poet. The coldest word was 
once a glowing, new metaphor, and bold, queationable originality. 
' Thy very attention, doea it not mean an ultentio, a btretch- 
iNG to ? ' Fancy that act of the mind, which all were conscious 
of, which none had yet named, when this new ' poet ' first felt 
bound and driyen to name it! His questionable originahty and 
new glowing metaphor was found adoptable, iutelligihle, and 
remains our name for it to this daj."^ 

Numerous words are still used both in their primitive 
Woniiatonca and in a secondary signification. 

Uteral and 

flgurativa. Mirrors and minds alike rejlecl; there are . 

rivers as well as of information; we launch new projects i 
new vessels; we store knowledge a: 



e launch n 
,3 well as merchandise. 



J wellai 



"Words which have once lost tlieir primitive meaning 
can be revived in that meaning by nothing but a change 
in usage ; bnt those which retain both their primitive 
and their secondary signification a skilful writer can 
make as figurative as ever. 

" lib diction iajiowing and harmonious; and the 'flowing' may 
be said of it advisedly, beconso it always ^nrfs its oum level." ■ 

" To convince Carp of hia mistake, bo that he would have to eat 
\ his own iDords with a good deal of indigestion, would be an agreeable 
' accident o£ triumphant authorship." ' 



1 Ctrljle : Past and PreBcnC, book ii. chap. xvii. 
' Mrs. Browning : Lellera to Eichard Hengist Horne, chap. xlii. 
* George Eliot: Middlemarch, book iv. See,for an cKample in a very dider- 
>1 tooB, Ur. Oilfll'B Love Slorj, chap, v., last pangrapfa. 
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A word that Btill exists in both a literal and a flguxa- 
tive sense should be used in a manner consistent with 
both meanings, wheuevei- both meanings are likely to 
he suggested; for, if such a word is jouied with ex- 
pressions inappropriate to it in either sense, the incon- 
gruity is apparent, and, if glaring, constitutes a serious 
fault. 

One can liroaj lighl on obscurUiea, but not "unravel" them, 
unravel perptexUiei, but not " throw light on " them; knowledge 
can be drawn from or derived from sourcea of information, but not 
"based on," or "repeated from," tbcm; an impression can bemat/e 
on the mind, but not " conveyed to " it, 

" Our language has many combinations of words, indifferent as 
regards the metaphor, but fixed by use, and therefore not to be de- 
parted imm. We say ' viae or employ meana' and 'take steps,' but 
not uae aleps. One may acquire knowledge, lale degrees, conCruct 
habits, lay up treasure, obtain rewards, tcin prizes, gain colsbri^, 
arrive at honors, conduct affaira, espouse a side, interpose authority, 
purine a course, (urn to account, seri/e for a warning, bear no mal- 
ice, profess principles, cuUivate acquaintance, pius over in silence: 
all which expressions owe their suitability, not to the original sense 
of the words, but to the established usages of the language.' 

In a complex or elaborate figure of speech, the dan] 
is that the thing illustrated may be forgotten 



igeW 



subordinate becoming the principal object of 
attention. A figure of this kind, instead of illumin- 
ating the path of thought, is an tgnts fatuiis. Such are 
the conceits of Cowley and other old writers ; the alle- 
gories once popular; the exercises of intellectual inge- 
nuity which only differ from conundrums and enigmas 
in not being amusing. Writing of this kind is well de- 
scribed as "frigid;" that is, it counterfeits the warmth , 

1 Baini Rhetoric, parti, chap. i. 
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and glow of poetry, but leaves those whom it deceivca 
the colder for their disappointment. For example : — 

"Mrd is uliarp, whose chords elude the sight, 
Each yielding bamiotij' dispoaed aright; 
The screws reveised (a task wliidi, if he pleeae, 
God la n moment eiecnles with ease ), 
Ten thousand thousand strings at once go loose, 
Lost, till he tune thorn, sll tlwir power and use." l 

' T/iB irath is that Macanlay was not only acoiistomed, lite 
ly more o£ us, to go out hobby-riding, but, from the portentous 
vigor of the animal he mounted, was liable, more than most of us 
to be ran away with. Hia merit is that he could keep his seat in 
such a steeple-chase ; but, as the object in view is arbitrarily chosen, 

reached by cutting up the fields, spoiling Uie e 

spoiling or breaking down the fences, needful to secure to labor its 

profit, and lo man at large the full enjoyment of the fraits of the 

The former of these examples is fiigidity itself; the objection to 
the latter lies in the difiiculty of giving equal attention throughout 
to both sides of the comparison. The reader is in danger of forget- 
ting Macaulay in the excitement of the chase ; but the metaphor is 
consistently, though rather awkwardly, carried out. 

Figures suggestive of incompatible ideas should not 

Mned ^^ brought close together, for the more forci- 

metapiiora. ]j]g ^]jgy j^^g^ jjjg more detrimental they must 

be to each other. For example : - 

"Across the streets, at wide intervals, one clumsy lamp \ 
slung by a rope and pulley ; at uiglit, when the lamplighter had let ' 
these" down, and lighted* and hoisted them* ftgaiu, a feeble yroue 
of dim wicks swunj in a iiictly manner overhead, as if they ■fl 

" The world should throw open all ita avenues to the passport of 
's hleeding heart." ^ 

Cowper : Works, vol. i. p. IBJ. 
Ghldstonc, in The Qnarterly Eeview. 
Diekena : A Tale of Two Cities, boot i. chap. ^ 
Hawthome : Blilhpdale Romance, chap, k 
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" Wandering over that illustrious scene [the plains of Troy], 
surrovnded by the tombs of heroes and by the confluence of poetic 
streams, my muaini/ thought clustered round Ike memorg of that im- 
mortal song, to which al! creeds and countries alike respond, which 
has Tanquished chance and defied time." ' 

" If no authority, not in its nature temporary, were allowed to I 
one human being over another, society would not be employed i 
liuUiIing up pmpensiiies with one hand wliich it has to curb with the I 

"Yet exactly upon this level is the ordinary state of musical J 
feeling throughout Great Britain; and the holding jcUderness d£|1 
the psalmody in most parish churches of the hiud counlersignt the J 
statement."' 

" The other shall have used every tittle of the same matter with- J 
out eliciting one sciatillation of sympathy, without leaving behind I 
one distinct impression in the memory, or plantin/j one murmi 
the heart."' 

A simCar fault is that of joining literal with meta- , 
phorical expressions. 

■' Boyle was the /allier of chemistry and brother to the Ea. 
Cork." 

" Thus, as I may say, before the use of the load-stone or knowk J 
edge of the compass, I was sailing in a vast ocean without othei 1 
fielp than the pole-star o£ the ancients and the rules of the French | 
»iage amongst the modems, which are eitremely different from ours, I 
by reason of their* opposite taste."' 

" When entering tlie licUight of dotage, reader, I mean to have ■ I 
printing press in my own study." ^ 

" A cloud of ignorance overspread the whole face of Uie chnrch| ' 
hardly broken by a few glimmering Ughu, who'' owe much of their ] 
disiiiKiion to the surrounding darkness." " 



> Hill: The SnbjecUon <i( W'lmen. 




• DaQuincey: Ennay on Stylo. » See pp. 3S, 7 
« Drydan ; Eaany on Sfllire. » Da QninCBy : 
' Would thii aulHtilulinn of "which" for "wbo" remo' 
8« p. «. 


a. 

Secret Soeietioi. 
i-a the diffitully? 


9 llailam : Middle Ages, vol. iiL. part i. chop. uc. 
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" It ia not likely, therefore, that the Hepublican OonTention will \ 
declare Btrongly agaiaat the South. Tbey will, of course, (Atom a 
to the ahale in that respect in some genm-al pirates.''' ' 

" He had now placed in the vice-royalty of Ireland that slar ' 
of exceeding brightness but sinister influence, the lEillini/ and able 
imirument of despotic power, Lord Strafford." * 

" But, although clouds of dusky warriors were seen froni tiiae 
to time hovering on the highlands, as if watching their progress, i 
they experienced no interruption." ■ 

Whenever Tropes explain, enforce, or enliyen the ' 

thought, they may be substituted for proper terms. I 

Some writers speak o£ their use for p 



in prose at least, they ever adorn a composition, with- 
out at the same time rendering it either more clear, or I 
more effective for the purpose in hand. Their power 
may be traced to the superiority of the things of the 
imagination to those of the understanding, of the unfa- 
miliar to the trite. A trope should naturally grow out 
of the subject ; it should be pictorial, so as to substitute 
a symbol for a verbal sign ; fresh enough to give the 
reader a pleasant surprise, but not so strange as to startle 
him ; in harmony with the purpose and tone of the com- 
position ; and as brief as is compatible with clearness. 
Forcible as figurative language is in the hands of 
a master, it may be less forcible than plain 
ofSSiMstii™ prose "hewn from life." " Nothing but great 
"" weight in things can afford a quite literal j 

speech ; " * but when literal speech is bo weighted, it ia I 
irresistible. Hence the power of Demosthenes among I 



' American periodicBl. 
' HBllwn ; Coiiatilulicnml History, vol. 
" PreBOOtl: Conquest of Mexico, yoL ii. chi 
* EmeiBon : LeCtcra noil Social Aims, p. 11. 
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the ancienta ; of Dryden, Swift, and Webster among 1 
the moderns. 

Force may be gaiaed by the use of words of which ] 
the sound suggests the meaning. sonnd that 

auggiHta 

Such are words denoting sounds: vikii, roar, sptaih, ww- 
Ihiul, buzz, hJihub, murmur, hiss, rattle, haom; names taken front 1 
Bonnda: cuckoo, uhip-poor-tcUl, bunM^iee, hummmg-Urd, crag; worda 
80 arranged that the sound expresses the meaning: — 

" . . . On a fludden open fly 
With impetuous recoil and jscriRg Bouad 
Th' infernal doore, imd on their hinges grate harah thuDder." 
" And the long carpets rose along (he gaily floor." * 
" Oq the ear 
Drops the light drip of llie auapeoded oar, 
And chirps (be grasshopper one good-night carol more." ■ 
Sach are many interjections: heigh-ho! whew! hist! bang! ding' 
ditng! pooh! hush .' Such, too, are words derived from objects of 
the senses, but applied to mental phenomena because of a supposed 
resemblance or association of ideas: ''a. harsh temper," "soft n 
nets," " a smeet disposition," " stormy passions," " a quick mind," 
" a sBttrp tongne. " 

Such words, or combinations of words, have cert^ 
obvious advanti^es. They are not only specific, clear, 
and forcible, but also so familiar that they may be ac- 
counted natural symbols rather than arbitrary signs; 
but they may be misused, as when chosen with an obvi- 
ous effort, or because they sound well, rather than ' 
because they are peculiarly expressive- The safe course 
is, on the one hand, not to reject a word or pbras 
cause its sound helps to communicate the meaning ; on 
thtf other hand, not to strain after such expressions, lest, 
in the effort to grasp the shadow, the substance be lost 

1 Milton : Pamdiae Lost, book ii. line 79- 

3 Keat^: St. AgncsEve. 

' Byron : Childa Harold, canto iil. line 88. 
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Besides Clearness fthe primary quality of all compo- i 
sitions, but especially of those wliich are addressed to the , 
underatanding) and Force (the appropriate excellence of I 
language addressed to the feelings or the passions), there 
is a third quality of style called Elegance or Beauty. 
Elegance constitutes the charm of language that pleases, 
Eiegsnca ^^ ^^^ pleasure of a low or of a high order, 
dofinoiL ^g distinguished from that which either ia- i 
struets or impresses ; it is, therefore, the appropriate I 
excellence of poetry. Elegance dictates the choice of 
words that are agreeable to the ear, the taste, or the im- 
agination ; and it prohibits harsh sounds, coarse expres- 
sions, and unpleasant metaphors. It is offended by the 
vulgarity of ^Meimd'n^',^ on the one band, and by brutal I 
or bestial plainness of speech, on the other. ' 

Elegance prohibits the introduction into serious com- 
Opposed to position of language that is trivial or vulgar, 
™*^'^' either by itself or by its associations. For 
example ; — 



' Blessed i 



! the meek 1 ' 



That > 



! of His obserra- 



"He [Protogenes, Uie grammarian] puis in a very unpleasant I 
appearanee elsewhere."' 

" Our friend, the Romnn eit* has tlicrefore thus far, in hia prog- 
resB through lUe, obtained no brenkfast, if he ever contemplated an 
idea ao frantic. ... I could bring vmgon loads of sentiment§ . . . 

" See p. 73. 

• Quoted from Uie iliacourae of ta English open-sir prcncher, 

» Archbishop Trench : riutarch, lee*, i * Sec p. ST. 
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wliich prove mors cleurl; than the most eminent pikestaff , . . that 
if a man . . . misses hot coffee and rolls at uine, he may easily 
run itito a leg of mutton at twelve." ' 

" The House of Socrates (' Domiw Socratica ' is the expression 
of Horace) were those who next attempted to popularize Greek 
prose; namelj, the old gentteraan himself, the founder of the concern, 
and hia two apprentices, Plato and Xenophon. We acknowledge a 
tneaking haired toward the whole household, founded chiefly on the 
intense feeling we entertain that all three were hwnbug». We nwn 
Oie etony imjieacbtneiU." ' 

It is inelegant, even where the meaning is clear, to I 
use a word in two senses in the same sen- Tomaor 

tence. fwosensM 

m tbe Bams 

" Ho turned to the left, and left the room." Mntorce. 

"... every Kioming aellinij a worthy example to his men by 1 
Kiting fire, with his own monster hands, to the house whore he had ' 
slept last night.'" 

"... contradictors and railcrs at public and pi'ivatfl tables, 
who are like terriers, who conceive it the duty of a, dog of hom 
to growl at any passer-by, and do the honors of the house by bark- I 
ing him out of sight." * 

This species of inelegance is sometimes resorted to as a humorous 
dei-ice; as, — 

"... he /eW into the barrow, (inrf/nsi os?«e;),aimultanttiosly." 

Verbal nouns in -~ing are usually inelegant, and some- 
times obflcure, particularly where participles or othei 
verbal forma in ~i7\^ occur in the sentence, verbal nonm ' 
In most cases, it is possible to substitute for *" ' 
them either nouns not open to the same objection, or > 
participles: where this cannot be done, it is usually ] 
better to give the sentence another turn. 

I Do Quincey: Dinocr Real and I{ppo!ed. 

a Ibid.: Essay on Slyle. 

' Dickens r A Child's History of England, chap. xir. 

* Emerson : Works, vo[. ii. p. 407. 

* Dickens: Pickwiok Papers, vol. i. rhap. xii. 
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" For tkt preeenting and removing of error, ministers and elders I 
of near adjoining churches miglit' hold public ChriBtian confer- 
ence, provided that nothing be' impoaed by way of authorilj by 
one or mora churches upon another, but only ' by way of brotherly 
conaultatioQS." 

" Even these inconveniences were hardly felt amidst the appre- 
hensions vhiohftdling into the hands of the King's forces reason.- 
ably excited in his bosom."' 

" After some petty difficulties . . . he accomplished erouinp the I 
country."* 

The most elegant writers are not often the most 

forcible ones ; nor are the most forcible paa- . 

^n&iied sages in the same writer those most remarta- 
wKhForce. , , j, , , - . ' 

ble tor beauty of expression, 

"Barry Cornwall has done a good deal, with all his genius,' 
and perhaps as a consequence of his genius, to emasculate the 
poetry of the passing age. To talk of ' fair things * when h 
to speak of women, and of ' laughing flowers ' when his business 
was with a full-blown daisy [dame or dairy-maid], is the fashion 
of his school. His care has not been to use the most expressive, 
hut the prettiest word. His Muse has held her Pandemonium 
too mach in the cavity of his ear. Still, that this arises from 
a too exquisite sense of beauty as a means as well as au object, ia 
evident."* 

Uniform elegance, though accompanied by uniform 
force, soon cloys on the mind and even on the ear ; and 
Bometimes the only way of reviving the interest seems l 
to be by the use of a vigorous expression which is posi- 
tively inelegant. 

On the other hand, a writer may eacrifice elegance to J 



' Scott ! Wsverley, vol ii. eh«p. xxiv. 

* Ibiil., cliap. XXV. See also p. 43. ' See p. 140; 

* Mca. Brownins : Lcttere to R. H. Home, chap, xxxvii. 
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energy to such an extent as to defeat his purpose ; he 
may offend the taste by vulgarity of expression or of 
suggestion; he may be bombastic, — that is, employ 
language too forcible for his thought ; he may, in short, 
in one way or another, make Force, which should be a 
means, an end in itself. The appearance of attention 
either to beanty or to vigor of expression is fatal to suc- 
cess. In the former case, a writer is justly called affected 
or sentimental; in the latter case, he is justly called 
sensational. 
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CHAPTER II. 

NUMBER OP WORDS. 

._A SENTENCE should contaiu every word which is 
I necessary to th e efficient communication of thought or 
' feeling, but not one word more. 

If a sentence contains too few words for adec^uate ex- 
pression, the reader either has to supply the 
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labor that would otherwise be given to the 
meaning, or he is unable to supply the omission, in 
which case the sentence fails to effect its purpose.' 
Such incomplete sentences may be uugrammatical ; ^ or 
they may be correct in form, but obscure or ambiguous 
, in substance. 

The sense may be changed or darkened by the omis- 
Omiaeionot gjoii of the article. 

"The treasurer and Becretnry" moans one peraon wbo holds 
two offices; "the treasurer and (fte secretary " means two officers. 
"A black and white dog" means one parti-colored animal; "a 
black and a white dog" means two dogs, one black and one white. 
"The honest and intelligent" are those who are both honest 
and intelligent; "tlie honest and Ihe intelligent" are two classes: 
one, composed of those who are lioneel; the other, of those kIio are 
intelligent. 

The following sentences are, therefore, defective; — 
" The council andsynod^ maintained that the unity of the person 
implied not aiiy unity in the eonaciouaness." • 

1 SufwrTocua cum tacdio dicuntur, necesanria turn pcricoln aubtrahuntar. — 
QuintiUan : Inst. Orator, iv. ii. xliv. > Sec pp. 33-38. 

B 'nio conlext Ehaws that the council wu one body, Ihe nynod onolher. 
* Hump : Hiilory of Enf-land. vol. i. chap. i. 
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" The reader U requested to note a seeming contvadictioii in the 
two views which have been given of Graliam Bretton — the puhlic 
and private — the outdoor and the in-door view. lu the iirat, the 
public, he ia shown oblivious of self; as > modest in the display of 
his energies, as > earnest in their exercise, In the second, the fire- 
Bide picture, tliere is expressed consciousness of what he has and 
what he is," * 

The presence or the absence of a definite article oxM 
demoniitrative pronoun before the antece- -mtiirdatiTo 
dent of a relative pronoun, often determines p^nouna. 
whether the reliitive clause restricts the meaning of tlie 
antecedent, or merely explains it or adds something to it. 

In the sentence, " Virtue, which he possessed in large meaanre, 
ia it^ own reward," the relative clause is tlirown in as au additional 
thought, and may bo omitted without deatrojing the grammatical 
coherence of the principal clause; but in the sentence, " The [or 
IhaQ eirCue Khich hides itself is not sure of reward," the relative 
clause is essential both to the sense and to the construction. 
Uemove the from before virtue, and the second sentence might be 
consti'ued hko the first; for commas' are subject to so many acot 
denta that their absence is not decisive. The following sentences 
arc ccirrect : — 

" Bruce, who had long harbored in his breast the design of 
freeing his enslaved country, ventured at last to open his mind to 
John Cununin, a powerful nobleman, with teham he lived in strict 
intimacy."* 

" Robert Brace, grandson of that Hubert icSo had been one 
the competitors for the crown, had succeeded, by hb grandfather^': 
and his father's death, to all their rights.' 

In the last sentence, that is merely the equivalent of Ike; but 
the presence of the (or its equivalent) does not always sulRoe to 
determine in which way the relative is to be understood. In such 
cases, that is more definite than the would be. Thus; 

" Those inliabilanli who had favored the insurrection especteij- 

1 See p. 37. " Chailotte Bronte : Tillette, cb>p. i 

■ Sao Appondix, p. 263. 
* Hpmr: History of Engliui 
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sack and maseocre, and implored the protection of their neighbor! 
mho professed tlie Roman Catholic religion." ' 

If Ihe had been used at the beginning of the foregoing sen- j 
tence instead of those, the reader might have inferred that all the I 
inhabitants favored the iDsurrection. The omission of those of or { 
mcA of before "their neighbors," on the other hand, ia to be j 
justified only on the ground that the context shows that the neigh- ' 
bora were not all Roman Catholics. 

The following sentence is an instance of ambiguity; — 

"L wanted the votes of two Independents, but L was 

a liepublican [,] for whom they could not be induced to vote." i 

Were they unable to vote for him because he was a Republican, 
or because he was a particularly objectionable Republican? i 

The meaning of a sentence may also be changed or 
obscured by the omission of a preposition, a 

OmlBdon of , ,'■'■. ^ \ 

necBBBary nouji, OP somfl Other word or words, ilor | 

example : — J 

" A little dinner, not more than the Uuses, with all the guests I 

clever, and some pretty, olfei's human life and human nature under \ 
very favorable circumstances." ■ 

" In this he [Lord Plunket] closely resembled the greatest of ad- 
vocates in modern times, and second to none of the ancient masters. 

The resemblance was not confined to the self-denial, the entire ab- J 

sorption in the case, the invariable and, as it were, instinctive sac- I 

rifice to it of all feelings, save those which could ensure success; | 

but F.rskine, too, was eminently an argumentative speaker." * I 

" Again ; tlie Aeoriuls of absolute monarchy have always affirmed 1 

it to be the only natural form of government," • I 

" I am far from a very inquisitive man by temperament," said I 

Kenelm.' I 

"If the heroine ia depicted as an unlovable character, there is 
little Ui be said of Guy's that is at all attrnctive."" 

I Macaalajr History of Eagland, vol. i. chap. v. I 

s Diaraeli; Conitiesby, cliap. vi. I 

* Brougham : Statesmen of Ihe Time of Gcorgo III., vol. ii. p. 338. 1 

* Mill: On Liberty. J 

* Bulwer ; Kenelm Chiilingly, vol- i. book iii. chap. xvi. U 
Tlie [Lotidon] Spectator. (IBTE), See itan p. 113. I 
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" Hia political education was due to Jeremy Bentliaia, tchom ha 
edited and admired." ^ 

" Piano-forte taught and tuned," * 

Brevity which is purchased by the omission of words 
neeesaary to make the meaning perfectly clear 
13 more excusable in poetry than in prose, and iiai«iimuv8 
in dramatic, oratorical, or imaginative prose 
than in didactic writing. Where the sole object in 
view is the instruction of persons who are presumed 
to have ready but not necessarily alert mintls. Perspi- 
cuity is the one thing needful : but where an impres- 
sion is to be produced on the feelings, Perspicuity is of 
little value without Force; and Force makes the mind 
BO active as to give it the power of seeing at a glance, 
and of understanding from a hint. In proportion, then, 
as prose approaches poetry, it may to a limited extent 
avail itself of tMs privilege of poetry, as of otliers. 

To a limited extent only, however; for elliptical 
expressions peculiar to poetry are in prose even more 
out of place than is poetical language.^ Language which 
is not comprehended may be admired; but gaps in the 
sense are unbearable. It is idle to attempt by such 
means to secure in prose the compactness, the elevation, 
or the rapidity of poetry. Prose has a compactness, an 
elevation, and a rapidity of its own; but these are not 
inconsistent with perfect clearness. 

Another false economy is that of writers who otnitw 
the connectives which bind clause to clause, o^jj^^n ^ I 
sentence to sentence, and paragraph to ])ara^ coiinccuvsa. t 
graph. Judiciously used, these connectives transform 

1 Amcricsn Newapaptr. 

• Street dien. The last Ihreecitationamay be rogardcdaa examples, not onlv 
of omisBion, but also of the nse of a word In two senses. See pp. TO-TB, 101. 
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a heterogeneous collection of assertions into a compo- 
sition, a consistent whole, — thus enabling the reader to 
nnderstand the relations of the thought with the lan- 
ge, to follow a chain of ideas link by link, to per- 
ceive what is cause and what consequence, wliat is 
principal and what accessory. " A close reasoner and 
a good writer in general may be known by his perti- 
nent use of connectives." ^ Strike from a page of 
any master of reasoning every though, while, hence, ac- 
cordingly, yet, notwithitanding, for, therefore, on the one 
hand, on the other hand, now, indeed, and you will be 
surprised to see how much ia taken away. The argu- 
ment remains, of course ; but it is much more difficult 
to follow. You have shortened the page by a hne or 
two ; but you have lengthened the time requisite for its 
comprehension by an appreciable amount. Examples of 
•the skilful use of such connectives are the following : 

" The capital leading queations oa whicli ytra mnst this day 
decide are Miwe two ; MrH, wlietlier yoii ought to concede ; and 
lecoiidli/, what your concessiou ought to be. On the first of t/iCM 
quei^ions ne hare gained (as I haye just taken the lilierty of ob- 
Berving to you) some ground. Ihit I am sensible that a good deal 
more is still to be done. Indeed, air, to enable us to detcnnine 1»^ ' 
on f/ie ana and the other of thete great qucBtions with a firm and j 
precise judgment, I think it maybe necessary to consider distinctly 
the true nature and the peculiar circumstances of the object which 
we have before us. Bueaute after all our struggle, whether we wilt i 
or not, we must govern America according to that nature and to 
thom circumstances, an (Z not according to our own imaginations; 
nor according to abstract ideas of right; by no means according to 
mere general theories of government, the resort to which appears 
to me, in our present situation, no better than arrant trifling, 
shall therefore endeavor, with your leave, to lay before you some ■ 
the most material of theie circumstances." ' 



' Coleridge ; Table Talk. 
* Barkc : Works, vol. 11 p. 23 (Edition 
elliatlon nlth Amcrim, 
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" Such waa the spirit of the extreme Puritans, bolli Preabyterii 
and Independent. Oliver, indeed, was little diapoaeil to be ei'(Aer % 
persecutor or a. meddler. But Oliver, the head of a party, and Ci 
seqwnttg, to a, great extent, the slave of a party, could not goveraj 
altogether according to his own inclinations. ~ 
administration miiny magistratea, within their own jurisdiction,-' 
made themselves at) odious as Sir Uudibroa, iiitei'fei'ed with all the 
pleasures of the neighborhood, dispersed festive meetings, and put 
fiddlers in the stocks. Sl'di more formidable waa the zeal of the 
soldiers. . . . 

" With the fear and hatred inspired by such a tyranny contempt 
was largely mingled." ' 

For one writer wlio sins against Clearness by using 
too few words, hundreds sin against both Clearness an4a 
Force by using too many : against Clearness, 
because " the greater the numher is of the < 
words that are employed in the expression 
of a given import, the less clear la the discourse whict 
they compose ; " ^ against Force, because " tediousness «("■ 
the most fatal qf all faults ; negligences or errors are I 
single or local, but tediousness pervades the whole jjl 
other faults are censured or forgotten, but the powerj 
of tediousness propagates^ itself."* 

" UnhttppiJy, this pernicious failure is that which an author la 
least able to discorer. We are seldom tiresome to ourselves; and 
tlie act of composition fills and delights the mind with change of 
language and sucoeaaion of images ; every couplet when produced is 
new, and novelty is the great source of pleasure. Perhaps no man 
ever thought a line superfluous when he fii-st wrote it, or contracted g 
hia work till his ebuilitiona of invention had subsided." 

In determining the proper number of words in a givea I 
case, regard must be had to a great variety of consider* I 

1 MacHulay : lliBlory of England, Vol. i. chap, li 
* Bentlinm: "Works, vol. viii. p. 3W. 
9 Does this word express tha exact meaning? 
' Jolmron : Life of Prior. 
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ations. tJommou-place thoughts on familiar topics ad- 
ConciBenBsi ™'* °^ briefer expression than original ideas ; 
retatim. greater conciseness is demanded in a book than 
in a newspaper or a speech ; intelligent persons require 
less explanation than ignorant ones, not only because 
of their superior knowledge, but also because of their 
superior faculty of attention. 

" Nor is it enough that the style be such aa they [readers 
hearers] are capable of uuderstanding, if thej hestow their utmost 
attention: the dBgreo and the kind of attention which they have 
been accvslomed or are likeli/ to bestow will be among the circuni- 
atancea that are to be takeu into the account, and provided for. I 
say the hind, aa well aa the degree, of attention, because some:, 
hearers and readers will lie found slow of apprehension indeed, but 
capable ot taking in what is very copiously and gradually expltuned 
to them; while others, on the contrary, who are much quicker at 
catching the sense of what is expressed in a short compass, are in- 
capable of long attention, and are not only wearied, but absolutely 
bewildered, by a diffuse style." ^ 

Whatever the subject, whatever the character of th( 
persons addressed, one should avoid the extreme of| 
Extremes to ^xcessive conciseness on the one hand, ani 
boaToicted. j.]jg^(. ^f diffngeness on the other: the formeF»ij 
because the mind requires a certain period of time to 
understand a thought, and a stdl longer period to feel 
its force ; the latter, because the instant a reader or a 
listener perceives the presence of unnecessary words, 
that instant Lis attention flags. 

Of course the practical question is how to secure the 
interest of a number of persons differing in intelligencet 
in experience, and in habits of attention. 

Generally, this result can be reached by the presen- 
tation of a thought in several ways, each one of which 
sect. ii. See also De Quiucey; EsaaJ'J 
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shall lie so distinct in appearance from the others 
to disguise their identity in substance. What haa 
been said directly may be repeated indirectly ; y , 
the abstract may be reproduced in a concrete ^^hm'"* 
form, the literal in a metaphor j an object may '^i*"'^""- 
be looked at from a new point of view ; an argument 
may be presented in a variety of forms. The discourse 
should continually ascend in interest, the less general 
coming after the more general, the address to the pas- 
sions or the feelings coming after the explanation to the 
understanding, the most concise statement being placed 
at the end.' Of this kind of repetition Burke was a 
master, as the following citations show : — 

" Fower, of some kind or other, will survive tlie shock in wliich 
manners and opiuiona perish; and it will find other and worse 
means for its support. The usurpation which, in order to subvert 
ancient institutions, has destroyed ancient principles, will hold 
power by arts similar to those by which it has acquired it. When 
the old feudal and chivalrous spirit of fealty, which, by fi'eeing 
kings from fear, freed both kings and subjects from the precautions 
of tyranny, shall be estinct in Uie minds of men, plots and assassi- 
nations will be anticipated by preventive murder and preventive 
confiscation, and that long roll of grim and bloody maxims, which 
fonn * the political code of nil power not standing on its own honor, 
and the honor of those who are to obey it. Kings atill be (yranl(, 
from policy when subjects are rebels from principle." ' 

"Example, the only argument of effect in civil life, demon-^ 
strates the truth of my proposition. Nothing can alter uiy opinioq; 
concerning the pernicious tendency of this example, until I 
some man for his indiscretion in the support of power, for his riof 
lent and intemperate servility, rendered incapable of sitting in 
(larliament. For as it now stnnds, tlie fault of overstraining pop- 
ular qualities, and, irregularly if you please, asserting populi 
privileges, has led to disqualification; the opposite fault never hi 
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produced the slightest piitiishnient. Eesislanee to power liat ghat 
t/ie door of the House 0/ Commons to one man; obseguiousnest and 
UTvUily, to none." ' 

De Qiiincey also furnishes a good esfuHple: — 
"In that great social organ which collectively we call literal 
there may be distinguished two separate offices that may blei 
and often do so, but * capable, severally, of a severe insnlation, and 
naturally fitted for reciprocal repulsion. There is, first, the liter- 
ature of knowledge, and secondly, the literatwe of power. The 
function of the first is — to teach ; the function of the second ia — 
to move: the first la a rudder, the second, an oar or a sail." ' 

Simple iterations of phrase are sometimes very 
fective ; aa in the Bible, in the old ballads, in Miltoi 
Scott, Tennyson, and other poets : * bat they have 
place in modern prose. 

Powerful a3 an instrument of genius, repetition 
often used to hide poverty of thought. A statement 
Unskiu-ui which was hardly worth making once ia re- 
repetidon. pg^ted in slightly varying forms, until the be- 
wildered reader doubts whether behind so much smoke 
there is any fire. A writer who repeats himself in this 
way may know what he ia doing ; but usually ho does 
not stop to inquire whether there is enough differ- 
ence between two expressions to warrant him in using 
both. To please the ear ia much easier than to satisfy 
the mind ; to shadow forth an iilea in several tolerable 
shapes costs less pains than to present the same idea in 
the best shape. It is jiainfu! to think how many hooka j 
would shrink to a tenth of their size, were unnece»- ' 
sary repetitions expunged ; how many " leaders " would 
dwindle into par^i-aphs ; how many sermons and oi-a- 

1 Burke: Works, vol. i. p. 400; Thoughts on the PriSMrH Disconlenta. , 

3 See p. 100. J 

» BuQuincey; Eaasj- on Alexnnder Pops, ScesUo pp. 139, 146, 180^ I 

< See oKBinpWs ciled by Emerson: LetMrs and Social Aimi, p. iS. I 
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tiona into five-minute discoursea ; how many boys' and 
girls' compositions would prove to be nothing more than 
' amplifications of the text in weaker language. 

" Simply to retrench one word from each aentenGe, one BupfflC*] 
Quous epithet, for example, would probalily increase the disposabls 
time of the public by oiie-twelith part ; in. other words, would add 
another month to the year, or raise any sum of voJumes read from 
eleven to twelve hundred. A mechanic operation would effect ikat 
change ; but, by cultivatuig a closer logic and more severe habits 
of thinking, perhaps two sentences out of each three might b»^ 
pmned away; and the amount of possible publication might thai 
be increased in a threefold degree." ^ 

Tautology — or the fault of saying again exactly wha|V 
has just been said — is the crudest form of 
repetition, ana is never excusable." l-or ex- 
ample ; — 

"Let obitrmlion, vritli exlfmiot vieiB, 
Eurvet/ nanldaii from Chiaa to I'eni.^ ' ' 

Or, as the lines have been translated into prose: " Let observaticH]^ 
with ostensive observation observe mankind extensively." 

" lie was by no means deficient in the suborrlinale and limiled vir-J 
tue which alleviates and relieves tlie wants of others." " 

Mr. Bortlirop Trumbull, the auctioneer of Bliddlemarch, whfl 1 
" never used poor language without immediately correcting him-J 
self," might furnish several examples; for instance: — 

" ' Oh, yes, anybody may oijt. Anybody may inlerrojo/e. Any* i 
one may give their remarks an interrogative turn. ... A eery niM.ll 
thing, a very superior puUicalion, entitled 'Tvanhoo.' You will ootl 
get any writer to heat him in a hurry, I thtiit ; he icUl not in 
opinion speedily be surpassed. . , , I !iope snrne one will tell me ; Ihop« ^ 
•npie indindual will apprise me of the fact.' " ' 

Maoaulay'a example from Dr. Johnson is well-known: — 

"'The Rehearsal,' he said, very unjustly, 'has not wit enout/^ I 

' De Quincey; Essay on Style. '* See p. Cft 

' Johnsui) : Tbe Vntiily of Human Wishes. 

' Scott : The Talisman, cbap. vii. 

* 6«orge Eliot : Uicldlemarcb, book liL cbip, xxxii. 
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il tweei ; ' the;i, after a pause, ' it has not vitality enough to ,i 
it from putrefaclion.' " ^ 
"In particular, there was a, senaation of cabbage; as i£ all the I 
greens that had ever been boiled there were evergreens, and Jiour^ t 
ished in immortal strength." * 

Additional phi-ases, although not exact reproductionB J 
of what has been said, may add nothing worth adding, | 
For example : — 

" He [the engine-driver] preserved a composure so immovaUe, and I 
indifference so complete, that, if the locomotive bad been a sucking I 
pig, he could not bare been more perfectly indifferent to its doings.' 

" He [Prior] had infused into it [' Solomon '] much knowledge 
and much thought; had often polished it to elegance, often dignified 
it with Bpleador, and sometimes heightened it to sublimity; he 
perceived iu it many escellences, and did not discover that it 
wanted that withont which all others are of small avail, the power 
of engaging attention and alluring curiosity."' J 

" Every one that resided in the valley was required to propose I 
whatever might contribute to mate lecluiiion pleasant, to JiU up tk»m 
s of attention, and lessen the tediowness of (ime." * M 

"VGi bend he nti»ed — there una in ti^I; 9 

Il cnui/hl hit eye, he >aa itplain — V 

Upna the houne-top, eliUering briglit, | 

A bronil and gilded vano." ' I 

" The very first discovery of it. *rrite»(Aemiijrfiri(A an inward jo]/, 1 
and spreads a dieerfidness and delight through all the faculties." • I 

Words that are habitually coupled come to constitute 1 
I single idea, which requires both words for its full 1 
expresBiOD. I 

Such are; irays and means, end and aim, intents and purpose!, I 
metes and Imunds, safe and sound, null and void, " to the best of I 
my taiowtedye and belief," part and parcel, sum and mbsUmet. I 

I Eesny on BoBwell's JoboBon. For llie preference between tbese Iwo cic^ J 
preutons, see p. TS. ^ Dickens: Murtln Cbuzzlewit, cbaps. viU., xxt. I 

" Johnson: Life of Prior. The first part o( Ibis aenlence is, perbaps, Tar- I 
lioEe rather than tautological ; aee p. ISO, See, however, Do Qubicey ; I 
Ebm; od Rhetoric, note vil, * Johnson : Rosselns, chap. I. 1 

• Wordsworth: Poetical Works, vol. i. p. 193 (Centenary Edition), I 
Anecdote Tor FalUers, ' Addison : The Spectator. No. 413. I 
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Many common expressions, on the other hand, are 
justly chargeable with Tautology ; as, — 

"Prominent and iewiinj lawyers," " Wrf and Qurfaei'oiu robbers," 
" a. uiual and ordinari/ occurrence," " rules and reguialioni," ' 

Redundancy (or Pleonasm) consists, not like Tautol- 
ogy in the repetition of an idea in other language, but ' 
in the addition of useless words. Instances 
have already been given of redundant words ; ' 
but no other fault in composition assumes more various 
forma than tliis. For example : - — 

"They returned few* ojain to the city /mm whence' they c 

forth:' 

" Throughout his wAoie career." 

"I rejoiced at the glad sight" 

" Somehow or o(Ser." " Some way or otIierP 

" I liavc got a. cold, together with fever." 

" There w nothing which disgusts ua sooner than tlie empty pomp 
of laiiguage." 

"Keep o£E of the grass." 

" Being content with deserving a triumph, he refused to reaewe 
Uie honor thai was ofiered him. " 

" There can be no doubt but that newspapers at present are read j 
Altogether too much." 

" Common usage is not uniform and invariable." * 

"By a multiplicity of words the sentiment ia not set oS and i 
tccomiaodated, but, like Uai'id equipped in Saul'a armor, It is 
encumbered and oppressed."* 

"He ruahcit into the yard without his coclted-hat, — lehieh' u a' 
very euriaui and remarkable ctrcuni stance ; as showing that even, 
a beadle, acted opon by a audden and powerful impulse, may be 
afflicted with a momentary viintatioa 0/ loss of Bclf-posaesaion and 
forgetfulness of pcisonal dignity."" 

I 9oo p. 80. ^ See p. 14. 



' Dickans ; Oliver Twist, chop. viii. 
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^^V Superlative forms — as, Vfnj, loo, so — are redundant when not 1 

^^M lequired by the sensi;. Thus: - 

^^1 " Care must of course bo taken that the repetition maj not be i 

^^K loo glaringly apparent." 
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The judicious use of conuective particles — " the joints 
MtBOMof or hiiigca on which sentences turn"^ — is a 
merit of style ;^ but their misuse is a seri- 
ous blemish. There are, however, so many varieties 
of error as to preclude a system of rules. " Attention j 
to the practice of the most accurate writers, joined with 
frequent trials of the different effects produced by a dif- 
ferent usage of those particles, must here direct us." * A 
connective which serves no purpose is worse than useless, 
and one used for an imsuitable purpose leads astray. 

And and hui are frequent offenders in both waya. They should , 
. ^^ always connect words or clauses closely related i 
meaning and similar in constructioB, — am/, by way 
of addition (as in " poor and honest ") ; 6u(, by way of subtraction 
or opposition (as in " poor but honest"). 

A composition should never begin with and or bul ; for, if nothing 
comes before the conjunction, there is nothing for tt to connect with 
what comes after; and a paragraph should rarely so begin, for 
a new paragraph indicates that there is a break in the sense too im- 
portant to be bridged hy a conjunction. A similar objection might 
■be taken to the employment of these words at the beginning of a 
sentence \ but for this tliere is much good usage. In many caaes, 
however, two sentences connected by and or bal will be clearer if 
thrown into one ; and in many others it will be found that and or 
but, at the beginning of a sentence, not only serves no purpose, but ■ 
keeps an important word out of an emphatic place. 

An example of the fault last mentioned may be taken from a I 
writer who ia comparatively free from such faults. In " English I 
Writers on America," Irving,' after enumerating a nimiber of ri 

' Whalely; Rhetoric, part iii. chap, i, bmI. ii. See alao p. 60. 

5 Blair: Rhatoric, Icct. :cii. » See p. 107. 

* BIdr: Kheloric, laet. xii. E Sketch Book, p. 74. 
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eons why Americana should not indulge national prejudioea, f 

" £iU above all let us not be influenced by any angry feelings, 
far aa to shut our eyes to the perception of what is really eicellei 
and amiahle ia the English character." 

This Bentenoe, so far from saying any thing iu opposition to what 
was said in the preaeding paragraph, continues tJte same line of 
thought. But is, therefore, superfluous, if not also misleading: 
aboee all, an adrerbial expression which not only forms an essential 
part of the sentence, but also sei'ves as a conjimction, should begin 
the paragraph, 

" The Romans were foi-tuiiate in having so many words 
press but, another sad atumbliug block to us. Our 
much deformed by the necessity of its recurrence; and I kno' 
not any author who has taken great pains to avoid it where 
could."' 

The Tin necessary repetition of and enfeebles style.* "It has 
the same sort of eSect as tlie frequent use of the vulgar phrase, 
and to, when one is telling a story in common conversation;" 
or of and now* in a newspaper paragraph, or of a drawling tone in 
spearing. Rapidity, on the other hand, is given by the 
of and from a place in which it would usually be employed. " Vera, 
vidi, vici, espressea with more spirit the rapidity and quick auccoa-" 
sion of conquests, than if connecting particles had been used." " 
When, however, a writer desires to make the mind rest on each one 
of a number of objects, which be enumerates in auccession, each 
ahould be separated from every other by a conjunction. The fol- 
lowing examples will make this plain: — 
" O'er nwny afrraea, many a fiery Alp, 
Jtocki, onws, lakei,ftni, bogs, deaa, and shades of de»lh, 
A univeree of dealli." ' 
"Or othoT worlda they aeom'd, or huppy isles, 
Like those Ilasperian gardens, tnm'd of old, 
' FnrtuiiBle fields, "id groves, nnd Bowery vales, 
Thrioo happy isles." ' 



Jal . 
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I Landor: Works, Tliird Series, p. 22G (Am. ed.). 

« See p. 120, ' Blair: Rheforic, lect. lii. 

) See p. 8. ^ Btsir : RUeloric, leat. xii. See also p. 131. 

• Hilton ; Paradise Lost, book ii. line 6S!0 ; book ill. line G6T. 
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A common form of Redundancy is in the acoumiUa^l 

tion of adjectives, particularly of those which are mere"^ 
epithets ; ' that is, words which in no way affect the mean- 
Eoduniinnt '°S °^ ^^^ noun they are put on,^ but which 

epitiwta. express something already implied in the 
noun. When Homer speaks of "we( waves," '■^ white 
milk," he uses epithets ; for everybody knows that 
waves are wet and that milk is white. " Thus, too, in 
our own national songs, Douglas is almost always the 
doughty Douglas ; England is merry England ; all the 
gold is red ; and all the ladies are gay." ^ Such ex- 
pressions may be permitted in a poem that imitates the 
style of the old ballads, and, perhaps, in a translation of 
Homer ; but no sensible author would think of using 
them in modern prose. Yet he whose sun is always 
"* glorious," whose snow is always " feathery," whose 
jnoonlight ia always " soft," whose groves are always 
"shady," whose impudence is always "bold," whose"! 
heroes are always " noble," differs only in degree frofla'l 
him whose waves are " wet." Writers of tliis class, not J 
content with a single epithet, habitually use two, oc j 
even three, as if they expected by putting cipher a 
cipher to make a unit. 

So common a fault is this that some critics have mac 
war upon the adjective, as if it were a part of speeoUJ 
peculiarly liable to abuse. They would have a youngj 
writer strike out of his compositions every! 
viraiojoiuig adjective, as other critics advise him to omit 
every passage wliich he particularly likes ; hut 
both counsels are grounded on the imwarranted as- 
sumption either that a young ^v^iter has no judgment, 

> Ti MBiTor (ndjcclivu), from IwirlOn^k (uJido), add, place on, pul an. J 
=> Macauli; : Lnyi of Anrlenl Bome. I 
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or that he is more likely to be bombastic than to be I 
tame. Undoubtedly, the judgment of a. young writet J 
is less trustworthy than that of a writer of expert- T 
enoe; and, on that very account, he needs to make! 
himself familiar with the best models of style, and to J 
submit his compositions to criticism: but to counsel.! 
him to total abstinence in this thing or in that is to | 
teach him temperance in nothing. Undoubtedly, I 
should avoid tawdry epitheb? ; but he should be at least 
equally upon hia guard againat uninterested and unin- 
teresting tameness. One might as well prohibit the i 
of figurative language because mixed metaphore are 
worse than none, as to recommend the disuse of adjeo- 1 
tivea because they are often misused.' 

Epithets are of service when they fix the attention i 
upon a quality which, although implied in the ge„io«ibiB 
noun, needs to be made emphatic. opitiiei*. 

If, for example, a writer wialiea to contrast the light of the moon 
or ita aa80<iiation3 with those of n conflagration, he will naturally ] 
and properly term the moonlight " soft " or " gentle." 

If, for Bophistical reasons, an American orator wishes to connecl 
patriotic memories with a question of the currency, he does well to 
sound the praises of " the batUe-bom greenback," — the argument 
lurking in an adjective which really implieii nothing beyond the 
well-known fact tliat the national currency was issued to pay tha 1 
expenses of tlie recent Civil War. In like manner, the dollar ofot 
fathers was used in the United States (in 1877) as an argument 1 
for maMiig silver a legal tender.' 

In the sentence, "We ought to take warning by the bloody M 
revolution of France " (Whately'a example under this head), Hw 
italicized word, though only an epithet for all who know any thing 
about the French Revolution, may be made to serve as an orgH- 
nient against any revolution. 

' In pneria Oratio perfects nee eilgi noc ipprari po1*al ; motlor lalem inilntes 
laets gcnorosiciuo eonitnB ot vel plara iusta concipicna Interim epirltus. — < 
lillnn: Inst, Orator, ii. iv. iv, • Beo p. 192. 
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A word which would be an epithet, if joined to i 
noun iu its proper sense, may be necessary to expla 
the meaning of a metaphor. 

Thus one would not properly speak of " the icinged eagle; " 
when .^scbyliis calla the eagle "the winged hound of Jove," 
aJjeutive becomes InJispetisable to tlie Rcnae. 

Verbosity differs from Tautology and Pleonasm in thd 
fact that it so intimately pervades a sentence" 
or a paragraph as to be incurable by the ex«- 
sion of words or even clauses. Sometimes, indeed, ft 
verbose sentence should be erased as being altogether 
redundant ; but if it makes a real addition to what has 
already been said, it should be recast in fewer words. 

The paraphrase is, confessedly, one form of Verbosity, 
its object being to say in many words what has already 
been said in few. It has been likened to a torpedo^, 
which " benumbs what it touches." 

Dr. Cainpbein cites from an author [Dr. Clarke], who 
trom deserving to be accauiited either Uie most verbose or the 1< 
judicious of tiie tribe [of paraplirasts]," a paraphi'ose from the fol- 
lowing text: " Therefore, whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, 
and doetit them, I will liken him unto a wise man, wiiich built hia 
house upon a rock: and tlio rain descended, and the floods caiue, 
and the winds blew, and beat upon that house, and it tell not; for 
it was founded apou a rock."* Now, says Dr. Campbell, "let ua 
hear the paraphrast: 'Wherefore he tliat shall not only bear and 
receive these my instructions, but also rememlier, and cansider, and 
praeliae, and' (ire according to them, such a man may be compared 
to one that builds hb house upon a rock; for as a house founded 
npon a rock stands tinihaten and Jirm against nil the assaults of 
I tiie man who, in liis life and coit- 
S, will/riB^J 
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and the terrors of persecution, and shall be able to stand 
of judgment, and be rewarded of God.' " 

Aaother example may be taken from a veiy different i 
" I remember the relief with which, after long feeling the sway 
of Franklin's imperturbable common-senae, I ca,me upon a project 
of his for a new verBion of the Book of Job, to replace the old ver- 
sion, the style of which, says Franklin, has become obeolet^, and 
thence ieas agreeable. 'I give,' he continuea, ' a few versea, which 
may serve as a sample of the kind of version I would recommend.' 
We all recollect tlie fiunona verse in onr translation : ' Then Satan 
answered the Lord, and said ; ' ' Doth Job fear Giod for nought J* ' " 
Franklin makes this: ' Does Your Majesty ima^ne that Job's good 
conduct is the effect of mere personal attachment and affectioa ? ' 
I well remember how, when firat I read that, I drew a deep breath 
of relief, and said to myself ; ' After all, there is a stretch of 
humanity beyond FraukUn'a victorious good sense, '"i 

Paraphrases of this character are, it is to be hoped,.- 
more rare now-a-daya thau they were a century ago j- 1 
but they are still in favor with a certain class of preach- . 
ers, whether clerical or lay, whether writing in prose 
or in verse. They are not unknown in newspapers and 
magazines, but seem especially to thrive in a Inke- 
wapm moral atmosphere. 

The circumlocution (or periphrasis') is another form oF J 
verbosity. 

Iffl nature may be gathered from the following passage; - 

" All tlie assembled wits burst into a laugh when, after much J 
blank-verse pomp, the poet began a new paragraph thus; — 

" ' Now, Muac, Icl'fl sing of rats.' 
And what increased the ridicule was, that one of the company, 1 
who slily overlooked the reader, perceived that the word had lieen 
Driginally mice, and had been altered to rats, as more dignified. 

1 MaUhaw Aruold: Culture and Anarchy, chap. i. p. *J. The whole of this 
jemarkahle translatioTi, which BGrTe<l as port oE a putitjcnl squib, and wasGlasMd 
bv llB aadior with other " bngati'lks," may be found in Franklin! Workl, 
vul. ii. p. IGS (Sparbs's edition J. Query whether Franklio eerionaly regarded ■ 
the language he used as an improventent ua the old verelon. 
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" This passage does not appear in the printed work; Dr. Grain- j 

ger, however, . . . could not bring liiiiiself to relinquish the idea, I 

for they [the rate] are thua, iu a atil^ more ludicroua manneTi,/ 

periphraetically exhibited in. his poem as it now stands: - 

" ' Nor with less WBStB the wliiskerad rermla race, 

A CDUutlees dan, despoiled tlie lowland cane.' " ' 

Sometimes, indeed, a. circumlocution serves a uaeful' 
pui'pose. 
Addison's designation of a fan as " this little modiah 
machine," suggests its deliberate use as a weapon in the warfare of 
polite society ; Swift's parenthetical allosion to Defoe (' ' the fellow 
that was pilloried, I have forgot hia name,") ^ is a skilful attack 
on an enemy ; Cicero's atatement,' not that Milo's servants killed 
Clodiua, bnt that they "did that which every one would have 
wished his servants to do in a similar case," ia an argument ; 
Homer's periphrastic expressions ibr the act of dying veil an an- 
pleaaant fuct and add a dramatic effect; and Landor might plead i 
sevBral reaaona for hia manner of Baying that some crimes rcaemblfrj 
monkeys ; — 

" There is hardly a young author who does not make hia first 
attempt in aome review; showing his teeth, hanging by his tail, 
pleased and pleasing with the volubility of his ohatter, and doing 
his best to get a penny for hia exhibitor and a nut for his own 
pouch, by the facetiouanesa of the tricks ha performs upon oOE 
heads and shoulders." ' 

Every word in Miltoii'a linea^ 

To nooa he tell, from noon to dewy oi 

Dropt from llie zcnitti liko a failing at 
adds to tho effect. " What art," says Webster," " is manifest isj 
these few lines I The object is to express great distance andlj 
great velocity, ueither of which ia capable of very easy suggestiMifl 

' Bob well : Ufe of Johnson. 
' A Letter concerning tho Sacnuncntal Test. 
* In his oration for Milo. ' Landor 

> Milton : Paradise Lost, book i. line TJS. 
' Daniel Webster! PrirBlQ Correspondence, t 
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to the human mind. We are told that the angel fell a day, a long 
summer's day ; the day ia broken into forenoon and afternoon, that 
the time may seem to be protracted. lie does not reach tie earth 
till sunset; and then, to represent the velocity, ha ' drops,' — one 
of the very beat words in the language to signify sudden and rapid . 
fall; aud then comes a simile, ' like a falling star.'" 

Usually, however, eu-eumlocutions are circuitous 
ways of saying what might better be said ^eaitdr- 

directly. BomlocQUona. 

" The lamp of day," "the fair sex," " themomingnieai," "the 
dental organs," are weak ways of desiguatiiig the son, woman, 
breakfast, teeth,' 

"At tJie time of the Irish famine, no clergyman could bring 
himself to say the word ' potato ' in the pulpit. Preachers called 
it ' that root upon which so many thousands of God's creatures de- 
pended for support, and which iit His wise purposes had for a time 
ceased to flourish;' or spoke of 'that esculent succulent, the loss 
of which had deprived so many hungry sinners of tlieir daily sus- 
tenance; ' but no one said ' potato.' " ' 

"Instead o£ stabbing, Drydeu 'with stee! invades the life;' 
Mr. Bruce, in a Danish war-song, calls on the Yikiugs to ' asauma 
their oara.' Savage writes: — 

" ' In front, a pnrlor meets my Entering Tkw, 
Oppoa'd, a room to awctt refeclion due.' " ' 

Wordsworth's Muae, disdaining to sing of a sore throat, a 

" Tbe winds of March, Bmiting jnaidloualy, 
Saheil in the Under paaage of the Ibmni 
Viealen oiativelion." * 

Cowper, unwilling to write of the discharge of a gun, says: 
" Snch 19 the damor of rooks, daws, and kites. 
The explosion of (Ae Uveil'd tube eicitoa." * 



' See also p. 79. 

1 Macmillaii's Magaxiao. (ISTS.) Ruf ui Choats is said ta have talkod to 
.jorj' about "that delicioug esculent of the tropics, — the snnaah." 
» J. H. Lowell : Among my Books ; Easay on Drydea, 
* Poetical Works, vol. vi. p. 3i7; The Excursion, hook vii. 
' Cowper! Hope, 
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CircuiulocutJoiia sometimes arise from an effort to 
avoid the repetitioa of a word, Bometimes from 
ciruuiuio- woiild-be wit, and sometimes from a vain at- 
tempt to elevate the style,^ The fault is still 
more serious when they come from confusion of thought. 
A writer whose ideas are not clear, or who does not 
know how to express thera, ia apt to wander about a 
point instead of going straight to it. He has a vague 
feeling that hia readers will, in course of time, come to 
understand liim as well, at least, as he understands 
himself; but they are more likely to be so bewildered 
or so fatigued by the multitude of words, that the 
thoTight will escape them in part, if not altogether : in 
part, if they confine their attention to one of the 
threads of thought which cross and recross one an- 
other ; altogether, if they cannot find their way through 
the tangle. 
I Prolixity — the enumeration of tilings either unim- 
[ portant, or so obvious that they might have been left 
to the reader to supply from the context or 
fi'om hia general knowledge — is another form 
of Verbosity. A bad story-teller gives the same promi- 
nence to the subordinate or incidental parts of his nar- 
I rative as to the important and essential ones ; a good 
I story-teller fixes attention upon the cardinal points, the 
' individual circumstances, and leaves the rest to the im- 
agination." One of the tilings which distinguish the 
historian from the mere chronicler is the skilful use 
of historical perspective. In reasoning, he who makes 
every step of the process a syllogism will exhaust hia 
readers long before he reaches the conclusion ; he who 
I goes slowly where the path is difficult, and rapidly 

1 Seo p. 79. » 3eo p. ITl. 
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where it is eaay, will bring liis readers to the end with- 
out unnecessary fatigue. 

The second o£ the two sentences which follow, tella a person of' 
average intelligence nil that is said at leogth in the first one: 

" On receiving this message, he arose from hia chair, put 
coat and hat, took hia umbrella, went downstairs, walked 
railway station, bought a ticket for Plymouth, and started 
eleven o'clock train." 

"On receiving this message, he started for Plymouth by thft 
eleven o'clock train." ' 

It might be difficult ta find in a reputable author a 
(short enough to quote) so painfully prolix as the above; but eveiy ■ 
one who has read aloud a novel of Dickens or of Anthony Trollope, 
— not to speak of inferior writers, — has experienced the efiect of 
prolixity, though he may not have recognized the cause. " Who 
can apportion out and dovetail his incidents, characters, and de- 
scriptive morsels, so as to fit them all exactly into six hundred. 
and eighty pages, without either compressing them unnaturally, (ff - 
extending them ai-tiflcially at the end of his labor? " ' 

An expression tliat su^geets a scene or a thought, 
while not less clear than a statement in de- ^ 
tail, 18 far more forcible, — as a man sees 
more for himself in a moment than he can learn from. 



pages 

Much time may be saved to both writer and reader'^ 
by the division of a discourse into paragraphs y^ioo ^ 
exactly corresponding to the larger divisions p^'b™!** 
of the Rubject in hand. Every important transition 

> Quintitian baa iltuslraled tli is point In a fl[miliii way : " Solet enlm quaedun 
esse pBrtium bravitne, quae longam tnniEn elltcit eummam. /n jnrtUBi vent, 
itanem progiexi, fuattfi whent inicrrogad, de {"^lio eonveiUl, amteauS, tui- 
liiliic mill ancorae, mlnmiu nfom, projieti nmiu. Nihil bonun die! celaiina 
potcsl, Bed saffioit dicere [:] t portu tmriynri. Et qnoticna eiitul rei satis ostandit 
prion, debamng hoc ease content!, qna reliqaa iotslleguntnr." — Inst Orator. 
It. il. xli. See, alao, J. Q. AdBma: Lectures on Bhetorlc And 0ratoi7, lect 
xviii. II. in. 

' Anthony TroUope' Baichcstct Towers, voL it chip, xjtiv. Sec, too, p. IM J 
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being thus marked by a break iu the page, it is easy t» 1 
follow the main line of thought. If, on the other hand, T 
an essay is not divided into paragraphs, or is divided I 
at the wrong places, a reader will get on much more l 
slowly than usual, and with much more fatigue. 

An apt quotation, at the same time that it gives 
Vaiaaotapt the Weight of authority and perhaps also the 
itioM. (.jj^jm Qf association to a thought, briefly 
suggests what many additional words would not fully 



Antithesis * enables one to economize space by the help ^ 
otiMsr ciovices which each of two contrasted words gives to 
" """''"'■ the other ; Climax,^ by increasing interest 
1 proportion to the time spent and the enei-gy expend- 
ed; Variety in language and in construction, by pre- J 
renting the lassitude which coraes from monotony.' I 

" A particular statement, example, or proverb, of which the gen- I 
eral application is obviDus, will often save a long aViEtract rule, 
which needs much, explanation and limitation ; and will thus sug- 
gest much that is not actually said: thua answering the purpose of 
a matheraaitical diagram, which, though itsolf an individual, serves J 
as a representative of a class. Slight hi'iig also respecting the sub^a 
ordinate branches of any subject, and notices of the principles thatlfl 
will apply to them, &c., may often be substituted for digreasiva di»-fl 
cuBsiona, which, though laboriously compressed, would yet occuj^',fl 
a much greater space." * I 

One well-chosen word may say more than a sentence jil 
one well-arranged sentence may dispense with a para- 1 
graph ; and a dash may be eloquent : — I 

" If you should transfer the amount of your reading day by day.fl 
from the newspaper to the standard authors - — But who dare speat ■ 
of such a thing 7 " ^ I 

1 Sco p. 121). ^ See p. 133. » See p. 161- I 

* Whitel;: RbeCoric, part iii. chap. ii. sect. ix. I 

> R. W, Emeraon : Sovietv and Solitude, p. ITS. I 
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" Eichter says, in the Island of Sumatra there is a kind of 
' Ligbt-chaferfi,' large FireflieB, which people stick upon spits, ami 
illuminate the wajs with at night. Persons o£ condition can Qias 
travel uith a pleasant radianco which tlicj much admire. GreiA'; 
honor to tlie Fireflies! But — I "^ 

The success of a suggestive style depends, of course^ 
upon the skilful selection of those particulars 
which bring the rest at once and inevitably to eeiMtion ct 
mind. A circumstance which, though trivial 
in itself, stands for other circumstances more importan^i 
— one, for instance, which implies the existence of t!^ 
cause for itself and for numerous other effects, — may 
flash upon the mind more than pages of deta,il could 
communicate.^ 

*' In his [Burke's] illustrations no less than in the body of liis 
work, few tilings lire more remarkable than his exquisite instinct 
ol leleclion, — an inatinet which seems almost confined to tlie 
French and the English mind. It is the polar opposite of what 
is now Bonietiines called, by a false application of a mathematical 
term, exhaustweness, — formerly much practised by the (Jermans, 
and consisting, to use the happy phrase of Goldsmith, in a certain 
manner of ' writing the subject to the dregs ; ' saying all that can 
be said on a given subject, without considering how far it is to 
the purpose; and valuing facts because they are true, rather than 
because they are significant."' ' 

By a suggestive style is, of course, meant a style thaM 
is mggestive to the person addressed. The cir- A"»Qggo»- 
cumstance that "the fox looked out of the momBugEost. 
window" at Balclutha* would not represent desolation 
to one who knew nothing about foxes. Byron's "Niobe 
of Nations " would tell nothing about Rome to one who 
had never heard the story of Niobe. The word Athens 

1 Cartyle : Heroes and Haro-worahip, loot. y. ; Burns. * Sue pp. 174, SH. 
> E. J. P«jiie; Introduction lo Select Works at Burke. See p. 1G4. 
' OsBian (co p. ISO. 
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Bays much more to one man than could be learned by 
another from a summary of Grecian Histoiy, or even J 
from a sight of the Parthenon and the Acropolis. 

In trying not to be prolix, one should beware of the I 
opposite extreme, should avoid ellipses that it is dif- 
ficult to bridge, compression that takes the life out 
of language, laborious conciseness of every kind ; but 
MiPpiftBed even into these faults a verbose wiiter often 
"""■y- falls. Impatient himself of his slow progress, 
he tries to get ou faster, but only succeeds in omitting, 
not what his readers may be presumed to know, but I 
what he knows best liimself. 

Brevity is not, however, as some seem to think, the I 
one tiling needful in writing. The sliortest word, sen- 
tence, or paragraph is not necessarily tlie best one. 
Economy in syllables is not always true economy. Tlia ' 
very author who lays it down as "an axiom that lan- 
guor is the cause or the effect of most disorders," also 
says : *' It is silly to argue tliat we gain ground by 
shortening on all occasions the syllables of a sentence. 
Half a minute, if indeed so much is requisite, is well 
spent in clearness, in fulness, and pleasurableneas of 
expression, and in engaging the ear to carry a d 
to the understanding." ' 

1 Landor: Works, vol. W. pp. 5(1, 51. 
effect: "Fortasae ubique, in narratinne I. 

BitTudicondl, qnantun) opus eet, cl quantum sails est. Quantam opus e; 
noD ita solom accipi toId, quaatuni ad indicaodum eufficit, quiu non i 
debet eiie breviuu, alioqui sit iudocta ; nmn et fallit Toluptaa it minus longa 
quae deleclant vldentur, ul amacnum ac Tuolle iter, eliamsi est spatii ampli- 
orin, minos faligat quam dui-um aridunique coupendium." — Inst. Orator, iv. 
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Success in either spoken or written diaconrse 
even more upon the order in which words are arranged 
than upon their choice or their number. In an ideal 
arrangement, the position of every verba! sign ,j,^, 
would exactly correspond to that of the thing """■" 
signified ; the order of the language would be the order 
of the thought, and would distinctly indicate the relative 
importance of every constituent pait of the composition, 
" If conformity between words and their meaning be 
agreeable, it must of course be agreeable to find the same 
order or arrangement in both." > Of this ideal arrange- 
ment no human language is susceptible ; but a writer 
should aim to come as near the ideal as is permitted by 
the limitations of the language in which he writes. 

I. Clearness and Force may often be gained hjAntit] 
e»i»^ — the setting over against ^ each other ol 
contrasted or opposed ideas, expressed in Ian- *''"*'*"'^ 
guage that brings out the contrast most forcibly, word 
corresponding to word, clause to clause, construction 
to construction.^ The principle is the same with that 
which makes a white object appear whiter and a black 
one blacker if the black and the white are placed side 
by side, — particularly if they are similar in size and arc 
looked at from a similar point of view. In both cases, 
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the resemblanee in some respects between the two thin^ 
contrasted makes their dissimilarity ia other respectsS 
more striking. For example : — 

" Words are tha coimters of wine men, and the vioney oi fooli; 
" Measures, not laen;" " When reason is against a man, he will b^l 
ai/aintt reason; " "I do not lioe to eat, but eat to live;" " PaiiyJ 
U the madneis of many for the gain of a few ; " " A proverb is thsM 
witdom of many and the wit of one." 

" Here lies our good Edinunil [Burke] wliqse genius was snet 
We scarccljr eanpraUs it, or blame it [no much; 
Who, bora for the tmiverte, ntin-ua'd hia miiid. 
And iopnrli/ gave up what was mnant for mnnfom/." ' 

Burke makes frequent and effective use of AntithesiaJ 
For example : — 

" A great empire and little minda go ill together. . . . ( 
ceators hare turned a savage wilderness into a glorious empire; an^fl 
have made the most extensive and the only houoiahle conquests, I 
not by destroying, but by promoting, tha we-aUh, the nnmber, lli^.l 
happiness of the Imman race." ' 

" Compare the two. This I offer to give you ia plain and aimple,,1 
the other full of perplexed and intricate mazea. Thia is mild, ttiatil 
harsh. Thb is found by experience effectual for ita purposes ; the \ 
other is a new prajeet. This ia universal ; the other calculated for 
certain Colonies only. This is immediate in its conciliatory opem- 
tion; the other remote, contingent, full of hazard. Mine is what 
becomes the dignity of a ruling people, gratuitous, unconditional, ■ 
and not held out as matter of bargain and sale." ^ 

"The question with me is, not whether you have a right t 
render your people miserable; but whetlier it ia not your interest b 
make them happy. It ia not wliat a lawyer telU me I may do; bat4 
what humanity, reason, and justice tell me I ought to do. Is rT 
politic act the worse for being a generoua one? Ia no cor 
proper, but that which ia made from your want of right to keep I 
what you grant?"* 

1 Ooldsmilh : Retoliution. The poem is full ai anljlheses. See a1 
and Dryden. 

» Burka; Works, vol. ii. pp. 4(1, 77,89 i Speech on Comilialion with , 
See Blfio p. 184. 
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Burke's antitheses are peculiarly valuable as exam- 
ples, because they are real antitheses, correapouding to 
a real opposition between ideas ; and also because they 
are not so li'e<iuent or so protracted as to become mo- 
notonous, — excellences which cannot be fully appre- 
ciated without a thorough study of one of Burke' 
speeches as a whole. 

In striking contrast with this great writer's temperata' 
use of Antithesis are the excesses into which j,^^ 
Dr. Johnson, Gibbon, Junius, and even Ma- -Anti'''™'"- 
eaulay fall. Sometimes such writers tlu'ow simple sen- 
tences into an antithetical form "by the addition of 
clauses which add little or nothing to the sense, and 
which have been compared to the false handles and key- 
holes with which furniture is decorated, that serve no 
other purpose thau to correspond to tlie real ones, 

Sometimes the fault eonsist-s in so frequent a use of 
Antithesis as to give to the composition an 
artificial air ; tlie author seems to pay more 
attention to manner than to matter ; " he stimulates till 
all stimulants lose tlieir power." ' Such excessive use 
of Antithesis leads to exaggeration. The most striking 
contrasts are between extremes; but the truth rarely 
lies at either extreme. 

Besides employing " ' uimecessai-y antiUiesia to exprasB veiy' 
wmple propositions,' ■ Blacaulay has a tendency to make slight 
sacrifices of ti-uth to antitlieais. Tbe chapter on the state of soci- 
ety in 1685 has been convicted of many exaggerated atatementa by 
less dazzling antiquarians. In his nuineroua comparisonB between 
different men, he unquestionably tampers with the realities for the 
sake of enhancing the effect. lie exaggerates the melancholy of 

' Whstelj'i Itlietotic, part iii. fhop. ii. sect. x. 

* Mncaulay (of Tacitus) : Eisay on Histoi?. 

• "EdinLurgh Eeviow." 
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Dante'a characteT on the one hand, aud the cheerfulness of IrQIton's I 
on the other ; he puts too strongly the purely illustrative character 1 
of Dante's similes in contradistinction to the purely poetic o: 
uamental character of Milton's. So he probably overstates tha I 
shallowness and flippancy of Montesquieu, to heighten by contrast J 
the solidity and stateliness of Machiavelli." ' 

Balanced sentences — that is, sentences composed of 1 
BaiMiced 3ucces8ive clauses which are constructed on ( 
wiiteticta. ^Q same plan, and in which corresponding 
words occupy cori'esponding places — often contain 
antithetical words or clauses ; but even where they do 
not, their lulvantages and disadvantages are similar to 
those of Antithesis. 

Dr. Johnson's well-knowii parallel between Di-yden and Popa 
is fall of sentences of this character. It ends as follows: — 

" If the flights of Dryden therefore are higher, Pope continues | 
longeron the wing. If of Dryden's fire the blaze is brighter, 
Pope's the heat is more regular and constant. Dryden often si 
passes eipectation, and Pope never falls below it. Dryden is read | 
witli frequent astonish tnent, and Pope with perpetual delight." ' 

When not carried to excess, the balanced structure 
is agreeable to the ear, is a help to tlie memory, and 
gives emphasis to each of the balanced expressions : 
when carried to exccrss, it niake3 a writer the slave of 
sound; it produces upon the reader the monotonoua | 
effect without the cliann of rhythm ; and it leads to | 
a sacrifice of strict truth. • 

"A true poet will never confound verse and prose; whereas iti»l 
almost characteristic of indifferent prose writers that they should ■ 
be constantly slipping into scraps of metre." ' 

Even wiiters of merit are not free from this fault. Readers ] 

1 William Minto: A UbiiusI of English LlCersturc, p. lai. 
' Johnson : Ltvea of tha Poets ; Pope. 

" Coleridge: Literary Ronmlns, lect. xiv. ; On Style. " Oratio non descendat J 
sdcrepitumdiBiloriun." — Quintilian; InsL Orator, ix.iv.lv, 
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of Dickens, for exanipla, are familiar with liia fondnesB for rhythm, 
particularly in pathetic passages. Aware hiiiLself of tliia weakness, 
he aaked Forater, his friend and proof-reader, fo remedy the diffi- 
culty by "knocking out a word here and tliere;" but, unfortii- 
uately, Forster paid little heed to the request. 

II. Clearness and Force favor the arrangement of 
worda in a sentence, and of Hentences in a 
par^raph, in an ascending series, to consti- 
tute a Climax,^ the less important coming before the 
more important, the less interesting before the more 
interesting, the general before the specific, tlie spec 
before the individual.^ As the interest should culmi- 
nate in the fifth act of a play and in the last quarter of 
a story, so should each integral part of a composition 
end with the most striking circumstance. " As immedi- 
ately after looking at the aun we cannot perceive the 
light of a fire, while by looking at the fire first and the 
sun afterwards we can perceive both ; ao, after receiv- 
ing a brUiiant, or weighty, or terrible thought, we can- 
not appreciate a less brilliant,' less weighty, or less 
terrible one, while, by reversing the order, we can. 
appi'eciate eacli." ^ 

The Climax possesses two piincipal advantages: it ^ 
prevents mental fatigue by continnally in- A.ivantaaM 
creasing the pleasure of mental exertion; "'"""^'™*^ 
and it supplies means of measiiring the importance of 
the final statement, as inferior elevations help the eye 
to measure the height of a mountain. 

There are no better examplea of climax than the hackneyed oneg \ 

" Abiit, eicessit, cvasit, enipit."* 



1 lUi/taf. n ladder or Btairmso. 
» S|«ii<Mt: Philoaophy of Style. 
* Omtians against Cntilins, ii. i. 
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"To put a Roman citizen in chains is a misdeed; to tcoorge 
him is a crime; to kill him is almost parricide; tocrucifyhha — 
what shall I caM it? For so ncfarioua an act Uiere is no word." 

Other examples ^ — less striking, indeed, tlian those from Cicero, , 
but more acciu'ately representing the Climax as used i 
writing — are aa follows: — 

" Such is the strength with which population shoots in that part 1 
of the world, that, state the numbers as high as we will, whilst the | 
dispute continues, the esaggaration ends. Whilst wo ai'e disousaing I 
any given magnitude, they are grown to it. Wliilst we epend c 
time in deliberating on the mode of gOTeming two millions, 
shall find we have millioua more to manage. Your ciiildrea do not 
grow faster from infancy to niauhood, tlian they spread from famihea 
to eommunitiea, and from villages to nations." ' 

" Sir, the venerable age of this great man, his merited rank, | 
hb superior eloquence, his splencUd qualities, liis eminent serrices, 1 
the vast apace he fills in the eye of mankind; and, more than all ' 
the rest, his fall from power, which, like death, canonizes and 
sanctifies a gi'eat character, — will not suffer me to censure any part 
of his conduct."* 

"It is the spirit of the Euglish Constitutton, which, infused 
through the mighty mass, pervades, feeds, unites, 
vivifies, every part of the empire, even down to the minutest 
member." * 

" Events which ahort-sighted politinians ascribed to earthlj I 
causes had been ordained on his [the Puritan's] account. For hia J 
sake empires had risen, and flourished, and decayed. For his saka I 
the Almighty had proclaimed his will by the pen of the evangelist, 1 
and the harp of the prophet. He had been rescued by a 
deliverer from the grasp of no common foe. lie had been raasomo^ B 
by the sweat of no vulgar agony, by the blood of no earthly J 
sacrifice. It was for him that the sun had been darkened, that 4 
tlie rocks had been rent, that the dead had arisen, that all Naturftl 
had shuddered at tlie sufleriugs of her expiring God! " * 

1 Orations flgaiiiBt Verraa, il. v. Iiv. cIkx. 

1 Itiirke: Works, vol. ii. p. 34; Speech on Concilialion with Amcrira 

* Ibid., vol. i. p. 4S0; Speech on American Ta.\Mion. 

* IMd., vol. ii. p. Bl ; Speech on CoDclliation with Amcrii;R. Sec p. 117. 

* Uocaoloy: Esaairi; Milton. See gip. Ill, 231. 
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Tlie value of the Climax can be learned, also from tha 
absurd effect of the Anti-climiix ; as : — 

" Language , , , can inform them [words] with tlie spiritual 
philosophy of the Pauline epiatlos, the living thunder of a DemoB- 
lienes, or the material pictureaqueneas of a Rufsell."' 

An obituary notice, after enumerating the virtuea of the de- 
ceased, ended with a euJogium upon the delicacy of his handwriting. ' 

"What pen can describe the tears, the lamentations, the agonies, 
,tiie animated remonstrances of the unfortunate prisoners 1" 

The Anti-climax may, however, be effective aa a wet 

pon of irony : — 

" When George the Fourth was still reigning over the ptivaoiea^ 
of Windsor, when the Dnke of Wellington was Prime Minister, 
and Mr. Vincy was mayor of the old corporation in Middlentareh, 
Mrs. Casauhon, bom Dorotitea Brooke, had taken her wedding j 
journey to Roine."^ 

III. Clearness requires that the words and clauses I 
which are distinct in thought shall be dis- 
tinct in expression, and that those nearly 
related in thought shall be brought as near 
to each other in expression as possible. By "f"™""' 
conformity to this principle, the mutual relations of the 
constituent parts of a sentence, on the one hand, will i 
clearly indicated; and the words which go tu miikoupeach J 
part, on the other hand, will be closely bonnd together. 

Adverbs and adverbial expressions should always 1 
so placed as to sliow immistakably what words 
they are intended to qualify. The following ^^^^'^ 
are instances of the violation of tliis rule : — 

" Whatever qualities he himself, probably, had acquired without 
difficulty or special training, he seems to have Bupposed that I 
ought to acquire as easily,"' 

> Marsh : English t.itnguae«, lecl. xiii. 

s Georgs Eliol : Miiialemarch, book ii. cbflp, s 

• Mill : Autobiography, p. 3T. 
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" The smooth monotony of the leading religious topics, as n 
aged by the French orators, under the treatment of Jercmi/ Taglor 
ceives at each turn of the sentence a. new flexure." * 

"In painting and in sculpture it is now past disputing that, IC^ 
we are destined to inferiority at all, it is an inferiorilj onl)/ to the T 
Italians and the ancient Greeks; an inferiority which, if it t 
enen sure to be permauent, wo share witli all the other malicioua 
nations around us." " 

" He was about to go on, when he perceived, from her quivering 
eye and pallid cheek, that nothing less than imposture was inteDded, 
and that by whatever means her imagination had been so impressed, 
it was really disturbed by unaffected awe and terror." " 

" Penelope had to bear up alone for twenty weary years, witti- 1 
out a friend, without a counsellor, andwitli even a ctiild whose o 
staucy waa wavering." * 



Care should be taken to place connectives of the I 
PcBiuon class known to grammarians as correapond- 1 

Bpondenis. euts, — such as 710^ Only, but algo / either, < 
neither, nor ; both, and ; on the one hand, on the other J 
hand, — next to the words they connect. Examples at 
carelessness in this respect are : — 

" I neither estimated myseli highly nor lowly." '^ 
" Far superior to Mr. Canning, in this respect, from that calm, 
steady, and considerate tone which never gives offence, and which, 
laying aside the orator, marks the statesman, he neither attempted I 
to excite anger, nor ridicule, nor admiration."'' 

"Lothair was unatEectodly gratified at not onli/ receiving hk | 
friends at his own castle, but under these circumstances of inU- 

' De Quidccy ; Easily on Rhetoric ^ Ibid- : Esaay on S^r'a 

» Scott: Old Mortalitr, chap. nxv. 

* Fronde: Short Studies on Great Sabjtcis, First Series, p. 432; Uomer. 

* Emerson ; Poems ; Tlie Problem. For other eumples, see pp. 33, US. 
« Mill: Autobiography, p. 33. 

' Lord Balling: Sir Robert Peel, part li. sect. ii. 
' Disraeli; Lothair, chap, xxxlx. 
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"Oswald not only communicated a copy of his commissioQ but a 
part of his instructioua and a letter from the Secretary of State." ' 
A pronoun should be bo placed as promptly and un- 
mistakably to present its antecedent to the p^iu^nof 
mind of the reader. If, in a given case, this p™"""*™- 
cannot be done, either the sentence should be given 
another turn, or the noun that served for antecedent 
should be repeated.' Examples of the violation of this 
rule are as follows ; — 

" Mauy clei^jmen act so directly contrary to this method that, 
from a habit of saving time and paper, mhkk they acquired at tha ] 
university, they write in so diminutive a manner that they are ' 
hardly able to go on."* 

" With sheer deacent,' a turret high 
KoBe > from Ihe roof into the tUty, 
Whence curious gaiera might look down, 
And see the camp, the fleet, Ihn town." ^ 

" I found it [the manuMript of Waverley] again by mere aooi- 
dent among other waste papers, in an old cabinet, the drawers of 
which 1 was mmniaging, in order to accommodate a friend with 
Bome fishing tackle, after it had been mislaid for several years." • 

" It is — last Blage of all — 
When we arc frozcu up within, and quite 

The phantom of ourselrcs, 
To hear Ihe world applaud the hallow ghost 

Which hlamed the living man," ' 

The construction should not bo changed without an 
adequate cause. If it is so changed, the reader co„Btroctinn 
will either waste time in the vain search for a 'll^'^'^j^ 
reason for the change, or he will experience <""""•«■ 

i jar: in either case, his attention will be 



' Forothar aiampl«8,9eepp.)6,49. ' Sb 

' Swift : A Loiter to a Young Clergyman. * Ros 

' Ciiuinijton ; Translation of The -Eneid, hook ii, p. 54, 
* Scotii Wiveriay, vol. ii. chap, xxxri. 
' Matlhcw Aniolil : PoeniB, vol. ii. line 171 For other 
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called from the meaning of the Bentence to its malfc 
matloQ. For example: — 

" Wa could see <he lake over the woods, two or three miles 
and thai the river made an abrapt turn southward." ' 

" He was left with her iojunctions, and the spirit of the orac^ A 
though the divinity was no longer visible, pervaded his raind oi 
life."" 

"I recollect s/tiJ^in J his 'Complete Angler,' several years 
jin company with a knot ' of frieuds in America.laiid inoreovi 
we were all completely bitten* with the angling mania." * 

" I recollect the good, honest, wholesome, hungry, repast which 
we made under a beech tree, just by a spring of pure sweet water 
that stole out oE the side of a hill ; and how," when it was over, one 
of the party read old Isaak Walton's scene with the milkmaid."' 

"The Soldan undertook (/ie;irepara(io>»s of the lists aiirf lo 
accommodations and refreshments of every kind for all who 
aaaist' at the solemnity." ^ 

Even where a sentence is perfectly clear, it may 
rendered inelegant by the purposeless introduction of 
new woi-d, merely, as it would seem, in order to avi 
repetition. For example : — 

" He was just one of those men that the country can't afford 
lose, and whom it is so very hai'd to replace." ' 

" The peculiar mode of discipline adopted in Highland warfare 
rendered them equally formidable 6y their individual courage and 
high spirit, and from their rational conviction of the necessily o£ 
acting in unison,"" 

" I have amused myself by piopliesying, as we drove into toi 
how 11 this ugly lot of suburbs would join with that ugly lot, and . 
there would soon be one continuous street." i' 

' Henry D. Tliorean : Maine Woods, p. 2C3. 

" Disraeli : Lothair, chap. lii. * Sao p. 96. 

* Irving; The Skfllch Book[ Tho Angler. 6 See p. 31. 

« Irving! Tho Sketch Book; Tho Angler. l Sea p. 56. 

B Scott: Tlie Talisman, cliap. xxvii. 

" Anthony Trollope: The Americwi Senalor, chap. Isv. 

"I Scott; Waverley, vol. ii. chap. viii. " Bee p. 31. 

1" Helps! Social Pleasure, chap iv. p. 61>. 
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i prohibits au arrangement that throws the 
i on, and thus causes a suspension of the sense 
at, a pai-ticle or other luiimportant word (as in this 
very sentence). Such an arrangement ia also hostile 
to Clearness, for it forces the mind to halt at the very 
points from wliich it would naturally hurry on. Exam- 
ples of this fault are : — 

" The Toiy pai'ty , . . eatiated >cil/i, if not piout! o/, past gains 
may refuse to tempt fortune again . " ' 

" I )iave often spoken to you upon uiatto:-s kindred lo, or at any 
rata not distantly connected ifilk, my subject for Easter." ^ 

"... out of many copies from, or variations on, him by un- 
known or uncertain workmen." * 

Dependent clauses should be kept distinct from in- * 
dependent clauses and from each other. Thua j- 
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the following sentence may be understood 
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(ponctuation apart) in three different ways : — >»J"p' "piut- 
" John determined to go to New York [,] to make a fortune [,J 
and to study German." 

This may mean that John determined (1) to go to New Yoii ,' 
and to make a fortune and to study U«riiiati ; or (2) both to go to j 
New York for the purpose of making a foitune, and to study Gar- I 
man; or (3) to go to New Yoik to'/i in order to make afortune and | 
in order to study German. 

Tlie following sentence coiitains a similar obscurity: — 

" It would be a curious problem of literary geography to trace 

the stream of French intellectual influence wbich faae passed through 

Edinburgh, lo effect its infiltration into the English mind." * 

It is important to insert every that which hclpi to make tJie si 
clear. Tlie following sentence, for example, which riwaea no diffi- J 
eulty as it stands, would be rendered obscure by the omission of any ' 
of the italicized OiaU : — 

" Make people understand that there are other objects in 1 
1 Robert Lowe, in The Fortnightly Review. (1377-) 
1 tlulpa: Social ITesaure, diap. ill. p. 36. 
" Waller 11. Pator, in The FoMniglilly Kcvlcw. [1877, ) 
' Jnmca Mirlineau : EsBnys, Philosojihioal and Theological, p. S 
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the attoimneDt of religiooa truth; that they are so ignorant and so 
likely to bo mistakea in their religious opinions that if they perse- 
cute at all tliey are aa likely to persecuta truth as falsehood ; that 

order to be effectual n persecution must be so powerful, 
Bystematio, and so vigorously sustained as to crush, paralyze, and j 
destroy; and that the result when obtained will probably be of e 
ceedingly small importance." * 

La the following sentence, one is at first at a loss to know with 1 
what word the italicized that is connected: ~ 

" We oonld see . . . that the river made an abrupt turn south- 
ward around the northwest end of the eliff on which we stood, ( 
a little above us, so that we had cut off a bend, and that there w£ 
an important faD iniV^ a short distance below us." ' 

' A parentlietical expression should " never hang 1 
loose in the middle of a period," * bnt should | 
parentbflticai be inserted where it makes the least bre 

and where its position determines to which j 
part of the sentence it belongs. The following een- 
tences are, therefore, open to criticism : — 

' ' Obliged to part with their effects at the lowest prices, the Jews 
sadly departed, amid the execrationa of the people, and bearing ^ away 
little but their destitute mieea and children, from the scenes of their 
birth and infancy."* J 

~ " Miaa Meadowcroft searched the newspapers for tidings of the J 
living John Jago in the privacy of her oien room." ' J 

" Forty years ago, there was assuredly no spot of ground out of J 
Palestine, in all the round world, on which if you knew, even but a M 
little, the true course of the world's history, you saw' with bo much I 
joyful reverence the dawn of morning, as at the foot of the tower M 
of Giotto." * J 

" They attire themselves accordingly for what they may expect, I 
and except for any native nobility in their air, in their heany boot* ■ 

' St«pben : Liberty, Eqaolitf, nnd Fraternity, p. 101. I 

* See p. ]3T. ■ Thoreau : Mninc Woods, p. 263. I 

* Blair: Rhetoric, lect. xi. o See p. 137. I 
■ Hilman ; EiBtor; of Ihe Jevg, vol. iii. book xxiv. I 
T Wilkie Collina : Dead Alive, p. 1ST. ' la this the rielil lense V I 
« Rnaklo ; Momidgs in Florence i The Shepherd's Tower. I 
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and sensible sliooiing suits, are scarcely to be distinguished from tlrt^ 
keepers in attendance." ^ 

This last sentenoe is an instance of what has been called " » * 
Bqninting construction." " 

IV. The prindpal, or (as Blair calls them) the capital, 
words in a sentence should be " so placed as imporunt 
to stand clear and disentangled from any BtanaciaSlf 
other words that would clog them." ^ wonu. 

"Observe the arrangement of the following sentence in Lord 
Shaftesbury's ' Advice to an Author.' He is speaking of modern 
poets, as compared with the ancient ; ' If, whilst they profess only 
to please, they secretly advise, and give inatmction, they may now, 
perhaps, as well as formerly, be esteemed, with justice, the best 
and most honorable among authors,' Tins is a well-constructed 
sentence; it contains a great many circumstances and adverbs, 
necessary to qualify the meaning, — only, secretly, as well, perhaps, 
loio, mlh justice, formerly i yet these are placed with so much art, 
Ls neither to embarrass nor * weaken the sentence ; while that which 
B the capital object in it — namely, ' Poets being justly esteemed 
the best and most honorable among authors' — comes out in the 
conclusion clear and detached, and possesses ite proper place. See, 
w, what would have been the effect of a different arrangement. 
Suppose him to have placed the members of the sentence thus : ' If, 
whilst they profess to please only, they advise, and give instruction 
secretly, they may be esteemed tlie best and most honorable among 
authors, with justice, perhaps, now as well as formerly.' Here we 
have precisely the same words and the same sense ; but, by means 
of the circumstances being so intermingled as to clog the capital 
words, the whole becomes perplexed, without grace, and without 
strength."' 

The second form of the foregoing sentence also violates, 
maybe added, particularly in the position of "with justice" andfl 
of "perhaps now aa well as formerly," the rule as to the proper j 
position of parenthetical expressions.* 

1 Pall MaU Budeet. (I3T5.) See also pp. 3, 33, 4S, 103. 

1 See alan thfl first sentence on p. 13G. 

« Blair; RhEtoric, led. xii. * Is a word wonling here? 

' Blair 1 Rhf torip, Iscl. xii. • Seap-lW. See aljo p. ! 
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^^M Tlio following in another iiistaiioe of defective combiiiaticm: — 
^^P " A modem newspaper statement, though probably tme, would 
^B be laughed at, if quoted in a book as testimon;; but the letter of a 

court gossip is thought good historical evidence, if written some 

centuries ago." 

This sentence Herbert Spencer would rearrange, oa follows; 

»" Though probably true, a modern newspaper statement, quoted 
in a book as testimony, would be laughed at; but tlte letter of a 
court gossip, if written some centuries ago, is thought good histori- 
cal evidence." i 

Still auother arrangemeLt may, however, be suggested: — 
" A modern newspaper statement quoted in a hook as testimony, 
thonghprobablytrue, would he laughed at; hut the letter of a court 
gossip, if written some centuries ago, is thought good lijatorical 
evidence." 

The lost form seems the best of the three, for three rtisons: the 
poMtion of though probably true'* clearly shows that that expression 
qualifies (as was intended), not " a modern newspaper statement," 
but " a modern newspaper statement quoted in a book as testi- 
mony; " and the removal of this qualifying phrase from the begiu- 
Iliing of the sentence not only briugs the principal subject to the 
tout,' but also gives superior cleamoas and force to the antitbeaia • 
between the two members of tlie sentence. 



V. Force requires that the " capital " word or words in 



— a sentence shonld he put in the place where 

^ they will make the strongest impression. 
That place will usually lie at the heginiiing 
lof a sentence, or aa near it as is practicable, or at the 
end ; but it may he in the middle.* On this point no 
rule can be given, the question is affected by so many 
and such various considerations, — considerations drawn 
from the character of the sentence in hand, from the 
f character of the preceding or the succeeding sentence. 



'e ceding c 

1 Spencer: rliilosoiJiy of Styla. ' 



■' Sec p. 136. 
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from the nature of the subject-matter, and from the 
presumed mental attitude of the persona addressed. 

The 0[)craliun of this rule is, however, shackled by 
grammatical limitation upon the English as 
compared with the Latin or the German up™ thin m 
arrangement. In highly inflected languages, 
the subject, the indirect object, and the direct object 
of the verb being readily distinguished by their termi- 
nations, their relative positions can be changed at will;, 
but in languages in which the subject and the object 
arc, for the most part, the same in form, the order ia 
always an important and sonietimes a necessary means 
of determining whether a word ia subject or object. 

In Latin, for example, it ia possiljle to arrange in aii differont. 
■ways, each witli a meaning of ita own, the three words signifying 
that ffero tUled A grippina : — 

Nero inler/eeit Agrippinam; Agrippiaam inlcr/ecH Nero; Nero 
Agrippinam inlerfecU; Ajrippinaia Nero inferfecil ; inter/eeit Nero 
Agrippinam; inlerfecit Agrippinam Nero. 

In English, however, the only meana of giving Bpecial emphaaia 
to one of the wordainanchasentenceisliy acircumlocution. Thus, 
we may fix the attention upon the name o£ the murderer by say- 
ing, "It was Nero who killed Agrippina." In thia aentence the 
words it was mb like a hand pointing to Nero as the prlndpal ob- 
ject of interMt. This, therefore, would be the natural form of 
' expreBsion, if the fact that Agrippina !iad been killed woa known 
wliila the paniQ of the murderer waa still unknown. If, however, 
Ilic only fact known was that Nero had killed aoTnebodi/, it would 
be more natnral to say ; " It waa Agrippina whom Nero killed," It, 
again, the qnesUoii waa what Nero (/irf to Agrippina, we should 
layi "Nero actually murrfercrf Agrippina." 

A simple illustration like the above is siifficient to ] 
show that the usual English order — subject TLeBTam- 
first, then verb, then object — is not neces- ]oct.iot 
Barily the natural or the logical order. In roai gniiji^ut. 
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many cases, no doubt, it is natural to name the sub- 
ject before saying any thing about it ; but in other 
eases, it is equally natural — even when the subject is 
unkijowu — to begin with the predicate, or with a part 
of the predicate : for the real subject of the sentence 
may not be the grammatical subject. The homely 
proverb, " Nearest the heart, nearest the mouth," dic- 
tates the arrangement of many sentences, whether in 
epeech or in writing. For example : — 

" NiifO is your time;" "IhU is wliat lie said;" " guch a show 
[,'' I never Baw before; " " jchaC a good ride we had; " " had I known 
you were sick, I should have come last week; " " how glad I am to 
see yon again;" "up he jumped;" "down dropped the thermome- 
ter; " " there goes the express; " " .' she was,' said he, ' the beat of 
mothers;'" "' the autlioritiee,' icriie* my lawyer, ' are divided;' " 
juai he de{ea.ted;" " last of all marched ibe Seventh Eegi- 
' him they didn't care for; " " go he shall." 

Between these examples from every day conversation and the 
Lfollowing from the poets, there is, as regards the arrangement, no 
'•ppreciable difference: — 

" JVuw is tba winter o[ our diaconlcnt 
Hade glorious auinmer ly Iliis sua of York." l 

BiKk Ateis efjirt, such bunts of liorrid Ihunder, 
Such fffoani of rosring wind and rain, I never 
Kcmember to have heard." * 
" So spake Ui' Apostate angel, thongh in pain." • 
"Bn/ore tht Gales tiiere »a( 
On either lide a tonnidable shape." » 

" At last hit mil-broad now 
He spreads for flight." * 

" Not IB the legiaiu 
Ofhorr'ai lieU, cnn cume a devil more dama'd 
In evils, to top Macbetli." ^ 

I Shakspere: Kichnrd III., act i. scene i. 

9 Ibid. : King Lear, act iii. scene ii. 

S MJIIon; PsradiseLost, bookl. IlaeI35; book ii. lines 6J 

* Shakspere; Macbeth, act iv. scene iii. 
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" Bo died Earl Doorm by him ha eounted dead." ' 
" Bound fur the Hall, I am sure was he," " 

" Him Heaven had kneaded of much more potent stuff." 
In prose, however, a sentence, though it may begin 
with part of a verb or with a participle, — juiftrencea 
a3 " go he would ; " '■'■fallen, fallen is Babylon, ^S^and 
that great city,"* — cannot, unless itiaimper- p'™""*"- 
ative, interrogative, or exclamatory, have the whole 
verb at the beginning ; but poetry takes greater license^ 
For examph 



" Flaalied all Iheir eabres bare." * 
" Tho Night-winds sigh, the hreakera roar. 
And shridct the wild 9ea-mcw-" ^ 
" Oulburtt all with one accord." ' 



So, too, poetry, as prose cannot do, permits itself, at' 
the risk of obscurity or ambignity, to put subject and 
object before the verb, even when there is nothing in 
the form to distinguish the one from the other. 



I 



Poetry also may put a much lai^er part of a lonj 
predicate before the verb and its subject than tit^m 
boldest prose can do. For example : — 

"Deep in (he shady eadnesa of a vate 
Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 
Far froRi the fiery noon, and eve's one alar, 
Sat gMy-hahr'd Solum, quiet oa a stone." ' 
" About fourscore years ago, there used to be seen saimtering oi 
the Ifiiracea of Sana Souci, for a short time in the afternoon, or you 

1 Tennyson: Enid. ^ Ibid.: Maud. 

s Carlylo ; History of Frederick Tho Great, book i. chap. ii. 
* Suggested hy Dr. Campbell as better than the usual translation. 
TeanyGon: Charge of tho Light Brigade. 
■> Byron: Childe Harold, i. xiii. i. ' Browning: Herv^ CieL « 

< Pope : Odjrssay, book xii. line SI ; book xix. line 4. 
Keats : Hyperion. See, also, Blilton : Paradise Lost, book i. line 1 ; book &M 
linel. 
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might have met him elsewhere at an earlier hour, riding or driving 
iu a. mpid business manner on the open roads or through the Bcra^y 
woods and avenues of that intricate amphibious Fotsdam region, a 
higlily interesting lean little old man, of alert though slightly stoop- 
ing figure; whose name among strangers was King Friedrich the 
Second, or Frederick the Great of Prussia, and at home among tlie 
common people, who much loved and esteemed him, was Voter 
Friiz, — Father Fred, — a name of familiarity which had not bred 
contempt in that instance. He is a king, every inch of hiin, 
though without the trappings of a king."^ 

Though the firat o£ Carljle'a sentences pushes the grammatical 
subject as far from the beginuiug aa possible, yet the verb comes 
early and with a provisional subject {(Acre) : but still, even for a 
" proem," the verb is rather far from the real subject; and so, per- 
haps, the autjior feels it to be, for he relieves the attention by mak- 
ing the succeeding sentence brief and simple. 

The opening paragraph of Hawthorne's "House of the Seven 
Gables " fumbhos another excellent illustration of the privileges 
of tiie prose writer, in point of arrangement, aa well as of his 
limitations;^ 

" Half-way down a by-street of one of our New England towns, 
stands a rusty wooden house, with seven acutaly-peaked gables, 
facing towai-ds various points of the compass, and a huge, clustered 
chimney in the midst. The street is Pyncheon Street; the house 
is the old Pyncheon-honse ; and an elm-tree, of wide circumference, 
rooted before the door, is familiar to every town-bom child by the 
title of the Pyncheon-elm. On my occasional visits to the town 
aforesaid, I seldom fail to turn down Pyncheon Street, for the Bate 
of passing through the shadow of tliese two antiquities, — the great 
elm-tree, and the weather-beaten edifice." ^ 

The reproduction, in translations from the Latin, 
Greek, or German, of an arrangement natural to those 
languages, but foreign to the genius of ours, 
ijniuoroor- IS a fault that springs frequently from igno- 
rance, hut sometimes from design. 
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"Mr, Gordon, who followed this inverted style in his trausls- 
tion of Tacitus, haa sometimes done such violence to the language 
aa even to appear ridiculous; as in thia espression; ' Into thia hole 
thrust tliemaelves tJiree Roman senators.' He has translated so 
simple a phra.se as, > Jisllum ea tempestate nullum,' hj ' War at that 
time there was none.' " ' 

Same of Dr. Johnson's sentences seem to have been constructed 
on thia model; — 

" His letters from the Hehridea to Mrs. Thralo are the original 
of that work of which the Journey to the Hebrides ia the transla- 
tion ; and it ia amusing to compare tlie two versions. ' ^Vhen wo 
were taken uxtstaii's,' says he in one of iiis letters, ' a dirty fellow 
bounced out of the bed on which one of us was to lie.' This inci- 
dent is recorded in the Journey as follows: ' Out of one of the beda . 
on which we were to repose started up, at our entrance, a ntur^J 
black as a Cyclops from the forge.' " ' 1 

Mocaulay cites these two ways of saying the same thing as illus- 
trative of Dr. Johnson's preference for " fine words over the simple 
and picturesque onea that were at his command; " and certainly 
the word "bomiced" gives to the first version a life which is 
absent from the second: but in the second vcraion, "the style 
is characterized aa unidiomatic, quite as nmch by the suspension 
of the sense in consequence of the complicated inversion, ' out of 
one of the beds,' &c., ashy the selection of the words which compose 
it." * The first follows the order in which one would naturally tell 
UiB story; the second, though arranged precisely lite the effective 
lines with which Keats opens Hyperion,* is unnatural in proae, and 
eapecially so in the account of so simple an incident. _ 

This Latin or German structure of sentence vraim 
elevated by Bentham into a matter of principle. 

" He could not bear, for Ihe sake a/clearneiis and Ihe reatler's ease, 
to say, as ordinary men are content to do, a little more ™v He« f 
than the truth in one sentence, and correct it in the Beiithiun viii 
next. The whole of the qualifying remarks wliich lie i*""*'- 
intended to make he insisted upon embedding as parentheses ii 

1 Bliir: Bheloric, lect. xii. 

* Hacauky : Easty on BoswcU's Jolinaon. 

' Marah: Enffliah LmiKiiaco, led. vii. 
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very middle of the sentence itself; and thus, the sense being bo long 
suspended, and attention being required to the accessory ideas before 
the principal idea had been properly seized, it became difficult, with- 
out Bome practice, to make out the train of thought." While aim- 
ing at impracticable precision, Bentham " could stop nowhere short 
of utter unreadableness ; and, after all, attained no more accuracy 
than is compatible with opinions as imperfect and one-sided as 
those of any poet or sentimentalist breathing. " Yet, according 
to the same authority, " nearly all Beutham's earlier and many 
pai'bj of his later writinga are models of light, playful, and popular 
style."' 

Tliough not canying his preference for tlie inverted 
(or, as he calls it, the direct) style to such lengths 
as Bentham did, Herbert Spencer ^ pushes the the- 
ory veiy far : as, for example, in maintaining the su- 
periority of the English order in " black horse " to the 
French order in cheval noir ; and in arguing that, a 
few eases excepted, the simile should come before the 
object it illustrates, — as if almost every imaginative 
writer did not abound in instances of the opposite 
practice,' 
L Aa regards the last point, it would seem that, if tJiere 
KPosiunnDr is any principle in the matter, it must be one 
r ''"'''™- derived from the nature and function of figu- 
rative language, as serving either to impress or to 
explain a thought.* When used for the former purpose 
exclusively, the illustration should as a rule come first, 
that it may, by calling up appropriate ideas, prepare the 
mind for what is to follow. If, in such a case, it came 
Becond, it would serve no purpose but that of ornament, 
and it might seriously interrupt the flow of thought. 

3, vol. i. p. 416. 



1 Mm : DissGrtBlinna nnd DiEenasii 

» Philosophy of Style. 

* Sob, tor example, Shelley : Sens 



■e Plant ; Kcata i St. Agnes' Eve. 
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Hence, the propriety of the order adopted in t}ie following linea^I 

".'li areath o/tnow, on mountaia breiat, 
Slides from the rock that gave it rest. 
Poor EUen slideJ from her stay, 
And St th€ MoDircti's feet she lay." ' 

Evidently the first two lines are not needed to render the thiij 
line intelligible. As they stand, they create sympathy with Ellen; 
if placed after the third line, thej would obstruct the narrative; 
for, the moment the reader knows that Ellen is at the king's feet, 
hia interest in the manner of her getting there is lost in his desire 
to know what happened next. 

When, on the other hand, the simile completes the 
meaning, it is, whatever its position, a necestjary part 
of the statement. In this case, therefore, not only doi 
the objections to putting it in the second place disap-j 
pear, but that place is usually preferred. 

Spencer's quotation from Alexander Smith's " Lifa Drama " 
in point: — 

" I SEC tlie fulura ilretrh 
All dark ami ban-en at a rainy sen." 

HereitiaQvidentthattlie vague word "stretch" needs to ben 
dered clear by tlio words which follow it. Other examples are : 

"Thence up he flew, and on the tree of lite 
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" The chief's eye flashed; his plans soared up again like fire- 
Frequently, however, a figure of speech serves partly 
to explain and partly to enforce the meaning. In such 
cases, a skilful writer mil place it at that point in the 
sentence where it will effectively serve both purposea. 
For example : — 

" This has caused such powerful invasions of bank paper, 
sudden and succeeding flights of birds of prey and passage, and 
rapid disappearance of specie at its approach." * 

' 3pot[; Laily of the Lake, vi. xjcvii. 

* Milton : Paradisn Lost, buok iv. line IU4. 

" lirowning! Incidoiil of the Freni:h Cnnip, Forot1icr(!xnnipli 
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'"Tis thine, Glennllin! whose bride shall await. 
Like a. lovo-ligbled watch-fire, all night at the gate." ' 
" An author's pen, like children's ]eg3, improves liy exeroiBe." 
For an example of what he considers the beat an-ange- I 
ment, theoretically, Spencer has recourse to Ossian ; 
but even in the selected passage the position of tlio I 
verb in the first two similes does not conform to the 
theory. In other respects, however, the passage is in I 
point. " The simile comes before the qualified image, 
the adjectives before the substantives, the predicate and 
copula before the subject, and their respective comple- 
ments before them." ^ 

" As autumn's dark atorma pour from two echoing hills, so towards 
each other approached tlie heroes. As two dark streams from high 
rocks meet and mix and roar on the plain : load, rough, and dark . 
in battle meet Lochlin and Inis£ail. ... As the troubled noise 
of the ocean when roll the waves on high ; us the last peal of the ' 
thunder of heaven, — such is the noise of tlie battle." 

Had this passage followed "the theoretically best 
' arrangement" throughout, it would have been > 
more bombastic than it is ; and bombast — or strength 
of language which is disproportioiied to the strength of 
thought, and which emphasizes sound rather than sense 
— is far from being synonymous with tliat Force which 
constitutes effective expression. Even Ossian'a best 
passages are not characterized by a predominance of ] 
the " direct " order. For example : — 

" I have seen the walls of Balclutha, hut they were desolate. 1 
The fos looked out from the windows, the rank grass of the wall I 
waved round her head. Raise the song of mourning, O barda, 

r the land of strangers 1 Tliey have but fallen before us, for 

' Campbell; Lochiera Warning. 

» Coleridge: ThflFriond, vol. i,, Essay iii. 

' Spencer; Philosophy of Slyle. 
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OQO day we mitst fall. VVhy dost thou bnild tlie hiill, son of the 
winged daya? Thou, lookest from thy towBi'3 to-day; yet a few 
years, and the blast of the desert comes; it howls in thy empty 
court, and whistles round thy half-worn shield. Let the blast 
the desert come! we shall be renowned in our day." 

Whatever aiTangcmeiit may, according to Bentham 
or to Spencer,^ be theoretically the beat, tlie 
best arrangement in practice is that which — 
whether " direct " or " indirect," " inverted " 
or "natural" — conduces most to "clearnesa and the 
reader's ease." In the order, as well as in the choice 
and number of his wordrf, an author who aims at the 
effective communication of thought or feeling to the 
general public must sometimes sacrifice precision to 
Perspicuity ; for under this, as under other aspects. 
Perspicuity ia a relative quality. Any order, whether 
" natural " or not in theory, which is natural to the per- 
sons addressed, is clearer, as well as more forcible, than 
one which strikes them as strange, and by its strange- 
ness calls attention from the substance to the form of 
the sentence. 

Were it possible, within our limits, to pursue the 
discussion, there would be no difBculty in showing that, 
generally speaking, those writers whose style is most 
arti6cial are most addicted to poetical or " harsh inver- 
sions, so widely different from those graceful and 
inversions wliich give variety, spirit, and sweetness 
the expression of our great old writers;"^ and 
those who are distinguished by idiomatic ease vaiy 
order of words in successive sentences so naturally that 
ihe arrangement is not noticed. 

> UatUicw Arnold : Stndf Qf C«I<ic UMratnre, p. 1S3. Cited m ■ spectneB 
of CcUic genias. ~ 

'' See pp. 147-150. s Macaulny : Essay on Boawell'B Johnwra. 
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These principles afford a simple and sufficient answer ' 
to the vexed question as to the value of the 
periodic sentence — or sentence in which the 
meaning is suspended till the end — as com- 
pared with the loose sentence, or sentence which could 
have been brought to a grammatical close at one or 
more points before the end. 

Loose, Pkriooic. 

iOine to our journey's " At last, with no small 6il- 

ead, at last, with no small dif- ficulty, after much fatigue, 
floultj, after much fatigue, through deep roada, and bad 
through deep roads, and bad weather, we came to onr jour 
weather." nej'a end." 1 

The first form is objectionable, because it is so verj loose that 
the reader five times — at each of the five commas — thinks that 
ne has finished, and five times is disappointed; the second form ' 
[h objectionable becauite, long before the enumeration of the quali- 
fying circumstances is finished, the reader has become impatient to 
learn what the fact is that requires such an elaborate introduction. ■ 
By placing a portion of the predicate in the midst of the qualifyiu|r J 
circumstances , we can avoid the disadvant^ea of each form and I 
secure the advantages of both. Tlius: — " I 

" At lost, after much fatigue, " At last, with no small diffl- I 

through deep roads and bad culty, and after much fatigue, 1 
weather, we came, with no we came, through deep roadsl 
small difficulty, to our journey's and bad weather, to our jour- I 
nd."^ ney's end."' J 

When the modifjing expressions are so few and aim- 1 
pie that it is as easy to understand the sentence in the J 
periodic as in the loose form, the former is often pre- I 
ferred ; and that, too, even where the periodic sentence J 
is a little longer than the corresponding loose sentence I 

1 Whatel)': Rheloric, part iii. cbap. li. aect. xii. 1 

» Spencuf! Philosophy of Slylo. Wliich of these two tomia ii Ihe belter? ] 

See p. 133. I 
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would be. Hence the exiatence in all languages of 
particles that serve no other puj'poso than to indicate 
that the sentence in which they occur is not yet ended. 
In Greek and Latin, euch particles are numerous 
English, though comparatively few, they are often us 
ful, as is shown by the following examples : - 



Loose. 

This WHS forbidden by taate, 
as well as by judgment. 

This disposition saves liim 
from ofiending hia opponents, 
and also from alienating' liis 
Bupport«ra, 

He kept himself alive witli 
tlie fish he caught, or with the 
goats he shot 

ITie world ia not Ptnnial, nor 
is it tlie work of chance. 

Tlia Romans consider reli- 
gion a imrt of virtue, the Jews 
virtue a part of religion. 



;re frequently 
character was 



His actions 
criticised, but 1: 
above criticism. 

He can talk when there 's 
anybody worth talking to. 

Hia wonl may 1>e as good a.s 
his bond, but we have' still to 
aak how good his bond ia. 

Oad generation would have 
no advant]^ over another, if 
this opinion were well-foinided. 

I shall not vote for this 
measure, luiless it is clearly 
conBtitutional. 

Wliat IB flour worth in gold, 
if it casts $10 ji barrel in Rilvi'rV 



Periodic. 

This was forbidden both 
toatc and by judgment. 

This disposition saves him, 
nil Me one hand, from offending 
his opponents; on the other hand, 
from alienating liis supporters. 

lie kept himself alive eilJter 
with the fish lie caught, or with 
tlie goatH he shot. 

The world is neilhcr 
nor the wntk of cliance. 

JVJiiU tlie Romans consider 
religion a part of virtue, the 
Jews, on the contrary, consider 
virtue a part of religion. 

Though his actions were 
quently critici.sed, his cht 
was above criticism. 

When there 'a anybody wortlTJ 
talking to, he can talk. 

Granting that his word is 
gond as his bond, 
to a.sk how good his bond is. 

Were this opinion well-found- 
ed, one generation would have 
no advantage over another. 

Unlai this measure is cli 
constitutional, I shall not 

// flour coats 810 a barrel 
silver, what is it worth in go] 



ate 

ed. I 

is»^H 



with ^^ 
irni^^l 
sider ^^l 
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If, however, the restricting clauses are numerous or j 
involvetl, the principal assertion should be brought j 
into the iirst part of the sentence. In such a cose, it 
may be necessary to put some of the qualifications into j 
another sentence. 

The argument against "endless and labyrinthine 
sentences " is forcibly stated by De Quiucey, and that 
against " short and unconnected " ones by Coleridge. 

"Those who are not accustomed to watch tlie effects of coni- 
ThecsM position upon the feelings, or have had little experi- 
S^DtUno ^"'^^ '" votuininouB reading puiavied for weeks, would 1 
uulaDccB. scarcely imagine liow much of downright physical [ 
exhaustion is produced by what is technically called the periodic I 
style of wi'iting: it is not the length, tlie airipavroKoyia, the paralytic 
flux of words; it is not even the cumbrous involution of parts | 
within parts, separately considered, that bears ho lieavily upon the ! 
attention. It ia the suapense, the holding on, of the mind until 
what is called tlie ajidSoan, or coming romid of the sentence cc 
niences, — this it is which wears out the faculty of attention, 
sentence, for example, begins with a series of i/s ; perhaps a do; 
linos are occupied with expanding the conditions under which 
something is affirmed or denied; here you cannot dismiss and 
have done with the ideas as you go along: all is hypothetic; all 
is suspended in air. The conditions are not fully to be under- 
stood until you are acquainted with the dependency: jou must 
give a separate attention to each clause of t!us complex hypothesis, 
and yet, having done thai by a painful effort, you have done noth- 
ing at all; for you must exercise a reacting attention through the 
corresponding latter section, in order to follow out its relations , 
t« all parts of the hypothesis which sustains it. In fact, under j 
the rude yet also artificial character of new.ipaperi style, each J 
separate monster period is a va.^t arch, which, not receiving its I 
keystone, not being locked into self-supporting cohesion until you I 
nearly reach its close, imposes of necessity upon the uuhajipy I 

1 This U hy nq rneans tbc cKoroctcristic wcaknoaa of Americnn : 
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reader all the onus of its ponderoua weight through the m^n prot 
of its construction." * 

" I can never so far sacrifice my judgment to the desire of beii 
Immediately popular, as to cast my Benteuces in tlie 
French moulds, or affect a Btjle which an ancient ™|JJf 
critic would have deemed purposely invented for per- antiimatia 
Bona troubled with the asthma to read, and for those to 
comprehend who labor under the inoi'e pitiable asthma of a short:' 
witted intellect. It cannot hut be injurious to tlie human 
never to be called into effort; the habit of receiving pleasure with*' 
out any exertion of thouglit, by the mere excitement of ooriosi^ 
and Bonaibility, may be justly ranked among tlie worst effects at 
habitual novel reading. It L^ truu that these short and unconnected 
sentences are easily and instantly understood; but it is equally trBft' 
tliat, wanting all the cement of thought aa well as of style, all the, 
comiectiona, and (if you will forgive so trivial a metaphor) all thft 
Aoofci-and-ej/esof the memoi7, they are as easily forgotten: or, rather,. 
it is scarcely possible that they should be remembered. Nor is iti' 
leas true, that those who couiiiie their reading to such booka dwai£' 
their own faculties, and finally reduce tlieir understandings to a da- 
plorable imbecility. . . . Like idle nioniing visitors, the brisk and 
breathless periods huiTy in and hurry off in quick and profitless suo- 
cession; each indeed for the momenta of ita stay prevents the pain 
cf vacancy, while it indulges the love of sloth ; but all together they 
leave the mistress of the house (tlie soul I mean) flat and exhausted, 
incapable of attending to her own concerns, and unfitted for the 
conversation of mora rational guests."' 

Even wliere the distinction between a long and 
short sentence consists chieily in punctua- ijya„^ 
tion,^ the mere eubHtitutioii of colons or semi- *™'" 
colona for periods makes a world of difference to the 
reader. A long sentence that contains s number 
short sentences presents, on the one hfflld, a thought 
a whole, but may, on the other hand, even when well- 
constructed, be difftcult to follow ; a short sentence, 
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though clear in itself and as far as it goes, may not be 
easy to connect with the context. In unbroken succes- 
sion, long sentences fatigue both eye and mind ; short 
sentences distract them. The skilful writer alternates 
the two, using the former, for the most parf^ to explain, 
the latter to enforce his vie^vs.^ 

It is sometimes a question whether the last word in a 

How lo end sentence should be a particle or a longer and 

aMoienra. jQore important word. 

We may write: (1) "These were the authorities [which] ho' 
referred lo or commented upon," or (2) "These were the author- 
ities to wkicJi he re/erred or upon tpAicft he commented; " (1) 
James Mill was, I believe, the first who distinctly characterized the 
anibigaity and pointed out how many errors in the received systemfl 
of philosophy it has had to orwtcer /or," * or (2) "for how many 
errors . . . it hashad toonsiofr;" (1) "It is a fundamental principle 
ill lo^c, that the power of forming classes is unlimited, as long as 
there is any (even the smallest) distinction to found a difference 
upon,"* or (2) ^^ upon tekich to found a difference;" (1) "The 
progress of knowledge pointed out limits to them or showed their 
truth to be contingent on some circumstance not oripnally attended 
to," ' or (2) "(D tchich attention tmu not originally paid." 

There are cases in which almost any good writer 
will unhesitatingly prefer, for its ease and often also for 
its brevity, the more informal structure, and others in 
which he will prefer the more stately one. The former 
is more idiomatic than the latter, and is, therefore, more 
frequent in conversation and in familiar letters than iupj 
hooks, and more fi'equent in Addison, Goldsmith, 
Irving than in Gibhon or .Johnson. Neither form ci 
be recommended as being the best absolutely and 
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circumstances ; for a practised writer will instinctively 
choose the form which belongs in the sentence in band. 

The principlea which regulate the formation of senten- 
ces apply equally well to paragraphs. Sen- 
tences in a paragraph, like words or clauses iionofpfti*- 
in a sentence, should (1) follow the order 
of thought; ^ should (2) go from the less interesting to 
the more interesting in au ascending aeries;^ should 
(8) give to that which is most important in meaning the 
most prominent position.^ The ideal paragraph is an 
organized whole, of which each part occupies the only 
place in which it can he clearly understood both in itself 
and in its relations to the other parts of the paragraph. 
If a sentence can be put in one place as well as in an- 
other, there is a defect somewhere, and usually a defect 
of such gravity that it cannot be remedied without re- 
casting the sentence, if not the paragraph. 

Too much attention can hardly be paid to the man-' 
ner of getting from one sentence or paragraph 
to another. A master of the art of transition 
moves BO easily and naturally, that the reader is hardly 
aware of the steps he is taking. Such a writer begins 
and ends each sentence or paragraph so as to make it 
a link between the preceding and the succeeding sen- 
tence or paragraph ; or, rather, so as to make each grow 
out of the last and into the next. 

"We may take the opportunitj of Tioticiug what it is tliat conati- 1 
tutes the peculiar and characterizing ciTcumstaDce in Burke's manner 
of composition. It is this, — that under his trentment every truth, 
be it what it may, every thesis of a sentence, i/roias in the very act 
of unfolding it. Take any sentence you please from Dr. Johnson, 
suppose, and it will be found to contain a thought— good oi 

1 See p. 133. * See p. U3, S See p. 142. 
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Burke, whataver may have I 
iw determiiiation or infiectioQ [ 
me collateral adjunct of the 
restraint, some oblique 
ably be found to attend 
like the spmy from a waterfuU, < 
under the blacksmitli'a 



— fully preconceived. Whereas, 

been the preconception, it receives 

at every clause of the 

main propositiou, soTot 

glance at its remote affinities, will 

the progress of hia aent«ncea, 

the scintillatious fi'om the ir 

Hence, whilst a writer of Dr. Johnson'ii class seems only to look' I 

back upon Lis thoughts, Burke looks forward, — and does in fact I 

advance and change his own station concurrently with the ad- I 

vanes of the sentences. This peculiarity is no doubt in some I 

degree due to the habit of eictempore speaking, but not to that I 

only.'" 

A writer may connect liis sentences or paragrapha j 
by repeating an idea or a ivord; or he mnj make 1 
the connection plain by means of a conjunction or j 
other particle.^ The more be varies his methods, the I 
less likely he is to call attentiou to them. If lie achieves I 
the resnlt without betraying the processes, he is justly 
said to have " a flowing style." " In Shakspere < 
sentence begets the next naturally; the meaning is all 
inwoven. He goes on kindling like a meteor through 
the dark atmosphere." 

A style characterized by the corresponding demerit I 
is well described by the homely French metaphor as | 
d4cousu, — a thing of ihreds and patches; or, to change j 
the figure, "the sentences in a page have the same con- 
nection with each other that marbles have in a bag ; 
they touch without adhering." ^ 

In every sentence, paragraph, or essay, regard sbonid I 

uniiTof ^'^ ^^^"^ ^ Unity of composition, Howevei"! 

mniiueiiiim. numerous and varied the parts, they shoulil I 

' De Quincey : Ijmay on R 
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be made to appear as parts of one whole, ehould be sub- 
servient to one principal end. Every sentence should 
contain but one principal assertion ; every paragraph 
should discuas the subject in hand from but one point 
of view ; every essay or discourse should treat of but 
one subject, and of but one proposition relating to that 
subject at a time, — digressions, if indulged in at all)' 
being clearly marked as digressions, and distinctly sub*! 
ordinated to the main purpose.' 

" Every man, as he walks through the streets, may contrive t^^ 
jot down on independent tliought; a short-hand memorandum of a 
great truth. . . . Standing on one leg, you may accomplisli thia. 
The lahor of composition begins when you liave to put your sepa- 
rate tiireads of thought iuto n loom ; to weave thent into a continu- 
ooa whole; to counect, to introduce thera; to blow them out 
expand them; to carry thera to a cJose." * 

Blair's rules for preserving the unity of the sentence; 
which with his examples have been copied by succeed^] 
ing writers, are as follows : — 

" I. In the course of the same sentence not to shift the scene. 

" ' After we came to anchor, they put me on shore, where I was 
lodeomed by all myfrleniU, icho received me tailh the greatest kiiirl- 
neas.' Jiera the putting ou shore completes one act, and what 
follows changes the scene, and should have made a i 

Another example may be given: — 

"I received the letter you wrote from Chicago yesterday, 
without a moment's delay or waiting for dinner, proceeded at oaedi'' 
to Mr. Bunsby's office, though it was raining at the time, and 
derk taid he iadjual lelegrapked hii acceptance." 

" II. To avoid crowding into one sentence heterogenoous ideas. 

" ' Tillotson died in this year. He was exceedingly beloved: 
both by King William and Queen Mary, telto nominated Dr. Teni-' 
tern, Bishop of Lincoln, to succeed him.' The last clause, having no'' 

1 See also pp. 164, 180. 
* DeQuincoy: Easay on Style. Examples d[ the evil offecta of evading IhitB 
" Ubor of compoBilinn " an lo be found in De Qnincey's own 
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natural oonneotioji with the leading proposition, ought not to have 
been included in the same sentence. 

" ' Their march was through an uncultivated country, whose , 
savage inhahitants fared hardly, having no other rkkei than a breed J 
of lean theep, whose ^esh tww rank and unsavory, by reason of Ihar 1 
conlinaal feeding upon sea-fish.' " 

Anotlier example may he given : — 

' ' Coningsby who had lost the key of hia carpet-bag, which hefinaUy 
cut open with a pen-knife that he found on his writing talile, and the 
blade of which he broke in the operation, only reached the drawing-room 
as the figure of hia grandfather, leaning on his ivory cane, and . 
following his guests, was just visible in the distance. He* was soon ] 
overtaken." ' 

The details about Coningsby's carpet-bag do not belong in 
the same sentence with the details of his arrival in the drawing- 
room. It would have been better to divide the sentence into two: 
the first enumerating the circumstauces that detained Conings- 
by; the second ending with a general statement about the late- 
ness of his arrival. Iliis, of course, on the supposition that the 
particulars about the carpet-bag were worth mentioning at all.' 
This sentence may also ba deemed objectionable under Blair'B 
ftret rule.* 

" III. To avoid excess of parenthetical clauses. 

" IV. Not to add members after a full and perfect close. 

" Temple says of Fontenelle, ' He falls so grossly into the ce 
of the old poetry, and preference of the new, that I could not read 
his strains without indignation ; jckich no quality among men 
apt to raise in me as self-m^ciency.' This last clause is an extra- I 
neons addition to the sentence, which is naturally closed at indiff- I 

Another example may be given : — 

" Passing ^ now to tiie wind instruments, the exJiibit of the ] 
Fiench makers stands first, although it is small, they having sent 
none but flrst-class instruments; and they have captured nearly 
every prize, lahick^ is worthy of note, even if it is not a eircvmtlanct 
which is very creditable to native industry and intelligence." ' 

' See p. T2, * Diaraeli; Coningsby, chap. v. 

> See p. 124. « Sbb p. 169. B See p. 12. 

■ S«e pp- a, TS. 1 See p. IIB. See also p. 187. 
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A writer who has mastered the foregoing rules will 
find that they will aid him to secure Unity in paragraphs 
and in the still longer divisions of a composition, as well 
as in sentences ; but he cannot expect to acquire this 
difl&cult excellence in large measure, without making 
himself famiUar with authors distinguished for method, 
and giving himself much . practice in composition con- 
ducted with special reference to arrangement. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES. 

Thus we have seen that to the efficiency of commui 
Thofuur cation by lauguage foui- things are necessary: 
Sf^^"* Grammatical Purity (or Correctness), — iJie 
composi on. ^^^ ^^ tliose expressions, and those only, which 
are accepted by tlie consentient practice of the speakers 
or writers of the present time who enjoy the best national 
repntatton ; Clearness (or Perspicuity), — the quality 
in style by wliich the meaning is conveyed to the person 
addressed, in appropriate words, as few as are com- 
patible with completeness of statement, and arranged 
as nearly in the order of the thought as the language 
permits ; Force, — the quality that selects the : 
effective expressions and arranges them in the . 
effective manner; and Elegance (or Beanty), — 
formity to good taste. 

While engaged in the act of composition, a write 
should think little about Force, and not at all aboo:! 
positive Elegance ; but bo should constantly aim : 
make IdmselE intelligible, sure that if he does not sue- ' 
ceed in doing tliia, other merits will bo of little avail, 
and that if he does succeed, other merits will be likely 
to come unsought. To this end, he should obtain i 
extensive a command of language as possible. 

" Whea discoursing in public, let your choice of words be neithe 
tniiit^d with indelicacy, nor tomishcd with nffectalion. Iiet y 
vord bear the express imiige of your thought, and transmit it c< 
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ptete to your hearer's miad. You need then give yourself very 
little concern to inquire for the parieii register of its nativity. 
Whetier new or old, whether of Sason or of Grecian parentage, it 
will perform Us duties to your satisfaction, without at all impair- 
ing your reputation lor puiity of speech." ' 

He should seek to conform to Swift's definitiou of » 
good style: "Proper words in proper places;" and 
to the rules by which "any one," as Locke says, "may 
preserve himself fi'om the con&ies and suspicion of ■ 
jargon " : — 

" My lord, the new way of ideas, and the old way of spealdng,! 
intelligibly, waa always, and ever will be, the same. And if Ima; \ 
take the liberty to declare my sense of it, herein it consists: (1) 
That a man use no worda but such as he wakes the signs of certain 
determined objects of his mind in thinking, which he can make 
known to another. (3) Nest that be use the same word steadily 
for the sign of the same immediate object of his mind in thinking. 
(3) That he join those words together in propositions, acconling 
to the gramniatical rules of that language he speaks in. (4) That 
he unite those sentences in a coherent discourse."" 

The question remains whether, under the general 
considerations that have been suggested and the rules 
that have been laid down, any fundamental principle 
exists. 

Herbert Spencer niaintainB that sneh a principlo is to 
be found in what he ciills "ouoiiomy of atten- apencei-a 
tion." He thinks that the sufficient reason '''™'^- 
for choosing the best words for the purpose in hand 
and arranging them in the best order is, tliat the reader's 
attention, being thus subjected to the least possible 
strain from the machinery of language, can be more 
closely given to the thought; that, therefore, the best , 
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writer is he who, other things being equal, draws leasta 
upon a reader's mental powers and sensibilities. 

This theory is very well as far as it goes ; but it t 
if^ not lay sufficient stress upon the fact that 
'°'°"^°'^' a reader's mental power is not a constant 
quantity; that, therefore, a, writer who increases thijB^ | 
power by stimulating mental action arrives, by a differ-J 
ent road, at the same destination which is reached hyJm 
another writer who by a wise economy prevents unneo-J 
essary waste. The superiority of the metaphor to the J 
simile,^ and of a suggestive to au "exhaustive"' 8tyle,*r 
lies, as has been shown, in each ease — partly, at least! 
— in the stimulating power of the former; and thefl 
same may be said of the superiority of " words thatj 
burn " over those of the cold understanding, and of anj 
orderly over a loose arrangement. 

The greatest genius of all is, of course, he whq-'l 
economizes a reader's attention at the same time that 
he stimulates his energies : Dante, for instance, " whose 
verse holds itself erect by the mere force of the sub- 
stantive and verb, without tlio help of a single epithet," ' 
but who " knew how to spend as well as to spare. . . . 
His simile of the doves (Inferno, v. 82 et »eq.y, per-.fl 
haps the most exquisite in all poetry, quite oversteps! 
Eivarol's narrow limit of substantive and verb." * 

Another principle which underlies all rhetorical rules 1 
Unity null '^ ^''^ '^^ been hinted more than one 

vsriaty. ^jjg foregoing pages®) the principle of all J 
art, — the principle of Unity in design conjoined with 4 
manifold Variety in methods. 



' RivaroT, quoted by J. R, Lowell; Amqng 

' Lowell : Ibid., p, 40. 

6 See pp. in, 167, 169, See also p. 18B 
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A great author is not one who merely has a copia verbomm, 
whether in prose or veree, and can, as it were, tiun on at Ma will 
any number of splendid, phrases and swelling sentences ; but he is 
e who has something to say and knows how to say it. . . . He 
writes passionately, because he feels keenly ; forcibly, because he 
fflnceiTea vividly ; ho sees too clearly to be vague; he ia too serious 
o be otiose; he can analyze hia subject, and therefore he ia rich; 
he embraces it as a whole and in its parts, and therefore he is con~ 
sisteiit; he has a firm hold of it, and therefore he is luminous. 
When his imagination wells up, it overflows in ornament; when 
his heart is touched, it thrills along his verse. lie always has 
the right word for the right idea, and never a word too much. If 
he ia brief, it is because few words suffice; if he is lavish of them, 
atiU each word has its mark, and aids, not embarrasses, the vigorous 
march o£ his elocution." i 

Not that a writer should aim to be the " perfectly 
endowed man " of whom Herbert Spencer ^ dreams. 
" To be Bpecific in style," says Spencer, " is to be poor 
in speech ; " but to be in no sense and in no degree 
" Bpecific in style " ia to be " faultily faultless," to be 
devoid of that individuality which is at once the spring 
and the charm of genius. Emerson teaches a sounder 
doctrine in giving the " essential caution to young 
writers that they shall not in their discourse leave out 
the one thing which the discourse was written to say," 
but shall each " obey " his " native bias." " To each I 
hia own method, style, wit, eloquence." ^ | 

" In each rank of fruits, aa in each rank of masters, one is I 
endowed with one virtue, and another with another; their glorj I 
is their dissimilarity, and they who propose to themselves in the I 
training of an artist that he should unite the coloring of Tintoret, I 
the finish of Albert Durer, and the tenderness of Correggio. are no J 
wiser than a horticulturbt would be, who made it the object of hia I 

1 J. H. Newman ; Leclurea on Dniverailj SnbjeclB, p. B2. ■ 

I » Philosophy of Styla. ■ 

• Lellers tnit Social Aiimi, pp. 374-371; Gre»lneB». ■ 
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^H labor to produce a fruit which should unite in itself the luscious- 
^B nesa of the grape, the crispness of the nut, and the fragrance of 
^B the pine." 

H Shakspere most nearly approaches Spencer's ideal, 
^P because he speaks through many voices ; but even in 
him, when he ceases to be lago or Juliet, " a specific 
style " can be traced. The fact, however, that his indi- 
viduality 80 often eludes discovery renders him to many 
P persons a book rither than a man. 
The Unity which every writer should seek is not the 
unity of perfection, but is that which cornea from the 
conception of a discourse as a whole, and from the har- 
monious arrangement of the parts in conformity with 
that conception : the only Variety which can be of avail 
is that which naturally presents itself. A composition 
should be " a body, not a mere collection of members," * 
but it should be a living body. Its life must come, 
partly from the natural qualities of the writer, and 
partly from his acquired resources, whether of matter 
or of language — resources which it is not the province 
p«f Rhetoric to supply. 

Riukin : Moilcm Fointara, vol. iii. port iv. p. 43 (American Edition). 
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KINDS OF COMPOSITION. 



BOOK I. 
NAERATION AND DESCRIPTION. 



CHAPTER I. 



MOVESIENT. 



The essentials of a good narrative, whether of real 
or of fictitious events, are movement and method^ — the 
life and the logic of discourae. If the action halts, the 
attention halts with it ; if the action is confused op 
self-repeating, the attention is soon fatigued. 

The arts of communication hy colors or by marhle 
diSer from the art of communication by language, in 
that they can directly represent stationary objects, but 
cannot represent action. Painting and seulptni'e, as 
they address the eye only, are subject to 
the limitations to which the eye is subject, rainong and 
Hence, painting and sculpture can represent 
only a single moment of time, since the eye cannot 
receive the impressions of two successive momenta 
at once; but they may represent a wide extent of 
space, or a scene comprising numerous details, since 
the eye can in a moment receive an impression of 

whole tliat is composed of many widely different ] 
parts. 



fl68 narhation and description. 



Hl6f 

^H They should, moreover, choose the moment which 

^H tells most about the past and the future of the object 

^" represented. Their Lady Macbeth will be shown in 

the sleep-walking scene, in which she lives over again, 

not only the murder, but the motive that led to it and 

I the remorae that follows it ; thek Medea wUl be shown 
as she appears during the struggle between her mater- 
nal love and her murderous impulses ; their Ajax, sit- 
ting among the slaughtered herds whose destruction 
he now regrets ; their Laocoiin, while his pain is still 
endurable ; their Dying Gladiator, at the moment when 
with the pangs of death mingle the memories of his 
"young barbarians at play." 
The actions which painting and sculpture can thus 
suggest to the imagination, language can fully recount. 
It can tell the whole story of Lady Macbeth, Medea, 
Ajax, Laocoiin, the Gladiator. No gallery of pictures, 
however large, can tell a story as words can ; for, while 
each picture is distinct from every other and represents 
^^ an isolated moment, each word is part of a continuously 
^B flowing current. 

^H Language, on the other hand, cannot, as painting 
^" LimitaUQM ""^^ sculpture cau, bring a figure or a scene 
ofiarguago. j^gfofe the eye. With the aid of the imagi- 
nation, it can recall to the memory things that the eye 
haa seen ; but no " word-painter " can give an idea of 
the sea or a mountain, of a color or a flower, to one 
who has never seen it: there is no snch thing as a 
" poetical picture." 

In looking at a real or a painted scene, at a real or a 
I sculptured person, we are conscious of a single impres- 
sion upon the eye, and, through the eye, upon the 
mind. Some metaphysicians maintain that we see the 
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parts of an object, one by one, but that the process ( 
putting them together is too rapid to be perceived j 
others hold that we immediately perceive a whole: 
but all are agreed that the first impression consciously 
received by an observer is oE a whole, and that the 
analysis by which knowledge o£ the parts may be 
obtained is a subsequent process. 

Now, the only way in which words can give an 
impression of a whole is by the enumeration of the 
parta. To make a whole, these parts must be labori- 
ously put together, with the risk that the part first 
spoken of will be forgotten before the last part is I 
reached, and with the certainty that complete unity I 
cannot be secured. Words succeed each other in time, 
as colors and outlines lie aide by side in space ; the 
former are, therefore, especially fitted to represent ac- 
tion, the latter to represent bodies. A writer can only 
suggest to the imagination scenes or persons that a 
painter can depict to the eye, as a painter can only 
suggest a story that a writer can fully tell. Each is 
strongest at the other's weakest point. 

If these principles ' are con-ect, they lead to practical 
conclusions which are of great importance to the writer 
who aims to affect the imagination by a narrative, to 
enlist the sympathies, or merely to hold the attention. 

Where words serve no higher purpose than they do 
in an inventory, a catalogue, or a passport, in 

....,, •'\. c ^ ■ / r J InvontoriM. 

Virgu 8 enumei-ation of the points of a good 
cow, or Shakspere's enumeration of the points of a good 
horse,— that is, where they serve only as means of iden- 
tifying objects that are or are to be under the eye, — 

1 Fop a fuller eiposiUon of lliem, see Lessing: Tlio Laocoiin, aects. it. 
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they give useful iuformation iudeed, but pretend to no 
higher excellence. Their utility consists, not in their 
combination bo as to make a pictorial whole, a work of 
art, but in their faithfulness to a didactic purpose, — a 
purpose that could, in most cases, be more effectually 
fulfilled in some other way than by words ; as, for in- 
(Stance, by the substitution of a photograph for the 
personal description in a passport. 

Yet the only difference between the inventory, or 
the passport, and many much-praised descriptions lies 
in the fact that the latter serve no useful end. They 
are skipped by the majority of readers, and are felt by 
many even of tlieii' admirere to be interrnptions of the 
narrative. 

"It must be aome strong motive (as, for instance, that the 
description yiaa neccsaary to the iutelligibilit; of the tale) which 
coold induce me to describe in a number of verses what a draughts- 
man could present to the eye with incompai-ably greater a.itisf ac- 
tion by half-a-dozen strokes of hia pencil, or the painter with as 
many touches of hia brush. Such deacriptions too often occaaion 
in the mind of a reader who is determined to understand his author 
a feeling of labor, not very dbaimilar to that with which he would 
eonstruct a diagram, line by line, for a long geometrical proposi- 
tion. It seems to be like taking the pieces of a dissected map out 
of its box. We first look at one part and then at another, then 
join and dove-tail them; and when the successive acts of attention 
have been completed, there is a retrogresaive effort of mind to 
behold it as a whole. The poet should paint to the imagination, 
not to the fancy; and I know no happier cose to exemplify the 
diatinetion between these two facultieB. Master-pieces of the former 
mode of poetic jwinting abound in the writings of Milton. For 
aiample: — 

"'The fig-tree; not Ihnt kind for fruit renown'd, 
But 9uch OS Rt thi» Jay, to Indians known, 

In Malnbar or Decan spreads her arros 

Branching bo broad and long, that la the (froand 
The bended twigs lako root, and dnagh lir* groie 
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a pillar'd ihadt 



Abmt Ihe PiolkiT-tree, 

High mer-arch'd, and 

There vfl lAe ladian henhman, aliunams heat, 

Shelltri in cool, and lends hiipnjIiiTing btrdi 

At lixqhhola tu( thfoagh (iiciert Aadt.' * 
"This is creation rather tlian painting; or, if painting, jet flnch( 
and with such co-presence of the whole picture flashed at once 
upon tLe eje, na the Bun paints in a camera obscura. But the 
poet must likewise understand and command what Bacon calls the 
vestigia conanunia of the senses, the latency of all in each; and 
more especially, as by a magical penna duplex, the escitement of 
yiflion by sound and the exponents of sonnd. Thus, ' The echo- 
ing walks between,' maybe almost said to reverae the fable in 
tradition of the head of Memnon, in the Egyptian statue. Such 
may be deservedly entitled the creatioe word$ in the world of | 
imagination."* 

To produce illusion, — that is, to mate tie leader 
forget the language in the meaning, the ver- 
bal sign in the thing signified, — words -i^""!' "S-S^ 
should be used in the way in which they are most 
eflBcient, the way in which sound most closely corre- 
sponds to sense, the succession of characters on the 
page to the succession of events in the story. The 
attempt to put into words what can only be painted 
should be abandoned. Frankly recognizing the limits- , 
tions of his art, a writer should not attempt to go beyond l 
them, but should try to reach the imagination or the , 
feelings by means peculiar to his art. 

Such a ^vriter will, then, never underUike to describe 
in detail places or persons in their outward aspect; 
but he ^vill manage, in the course of hia narrative, 
(1) to give such glimpses of them as oue ^^^ 
who runs may have ; or (2) to convey ideas ™«^'"''- 
about them through the medium of the impressions 
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they make or the effect they produce ; or (3), if it is I 
necessary to keep an object long before the mind, to I 
relate a story about it, — a story which shall gradually, i 
though incidentally, tell the reader all that worda can J 
tell him. 

I. A single well-chosen word, which fixes the atten- 
tion upon some characteristic quality of an object, is ] 
far preferable to a number of words, because it gives a J 
far more vivid impression of the object as a whole. If ■■ 
several adjectives are used, still the impression mainlyj 
comes from one. For example : 

" There was in the court a peculiar silence Bomehowj and the 

ne remained long in Esmond's memory: — the sky bright ovei^ 
head; the buttresses of the building and the Buu-dial casting 
shadow over the gilt memenlo mori inscribed underneath ; the two 
dogs, H. block greyhound and a spaniel nearly wiiite, tlie one with 
his face up to the sun, and the other snuffing unongst the grass 
and stones, and my lord leaning over the fountain, which waa 
bubbling audibly,"'^ 

" How well all things were rememberedl The ancient tower» I 
and gables of the ball darkling against the east, tlie purple shadowB 1 
on the green slopes, the quaint devices and carvings of the dial, 
the forest-crowned heights, the fair, yellow plain cheerful with 
crops and com, tlie shining river rolling through it towards the 
pearly hills beyond, — all these were before us, along with a thou- . 
sand beautiful memories of our youth, beautiful and sad, but aa J 
real and vivid in our minds aa that foir and always-remembered I 
scene our eyes beheld once more." i 

" And of Paris I can tell you no more my dear than that it 'g 
town and country both in one, and carved atone and long streete 
of high houses and gardens and fountains and statues and trees 
and gold, and immensely big soldiers and immensely little soldiers, . 
and the pleasantest nurses with the whitest caps a-playing at skip- ■ 
piug-rope with the buiichiest babies in the flattest caps, and clean I 
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tabte-cloths spread every where for dinner and people Bitting out | 
of doora amokiiig and Hipping all day long and little plays being 
acted iji tbe open air for little people, and every sliop a complete 
aud elegant room, and every body Heeining to play at erery thing 
in tliia world. And as to ttie sparkling lighta, my dear, after dark, 
glittering high up and low down and on before and on behind and 
all round, and the crowd of theatres and the crowd of people and 
Uie crowd of all sorts, it 's pore enchantment. ... So at length 
and at last, my dear, we come lo Sens, a pretty little town with a 
great two-towered cathedral, and the i-oofcs flying in and out of the 
loop-boles, and another tower a-top of one of the towers like a sort 
of a atone pulpit. . . . The pleasantest situated inn, my dear! 
Right under the two towers, with their shadows a changing upon 
it all day like a kmd of a auu-dial, and country people driving 
in and out of the court-yaid in carts and hooded cabriolets and 
such like, and a market outside in front of the cathedral, and oil 
BO quaint aud like a picter." • 

" His study-room in this house was perhaps mainly the drawing- 
room; looking out safe, over the little dingy grass-plot in front, " 
and the quiet little row of houses opposite, with tlie huge dust- ' 
whirl of Oxford Street and London far enough abead of you as 
back-ground, — as back-curtain, blotting out only fifl//your blue 
hemisphere with dust and smoke. On tbe right, you bad tbo con- 
tjnimus growl of the Uxbridge Road and its wheels, coming as 
lullaby, not interruption. Leftward and rearward, after some thin 
belt of houses, lay mere country; bright, sweeping, green expanses, 
crowned by pleasant Ilampstead, pleasant Ilarrow, with their rustio 
steeplea rising against the sky." ' 

" It was an exquisite January morning in which there was no 
threat of rain, but a grey sky making the calmest back-ground foe 
the charms of a mild winter scene: — the grassy borders of the 
lanes, the hedge-rowa sprinkled with red berries and haunted with 
low twitterings, the purple bareness of the elms, the rich brown ot 
tie furrows." ' 

" One moment had been burned into his life as its chief epoch, J 
— a moment full of July sunshine and large pink roses shedding I 

. 1 Dichcna; Mrs. Lirripcr'a Lcgncy. M 

L ' Carlylu : lAte oF Jabn Sttrling, part ii. chap. iii. M 

I ' Gmrfte Eliot; Daniel Derondn, book i. chap. vii. H 
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Uieir last petals on a grassy court enclosed on three sides bj a 

Go ttic cloister. Imagine liiin in such ascene; a boy of thirteen, 

Htratched prone on the jp'aM where it was in shadow, his curly head 

Lf ropped on liis arms over a book, while hb tutor, also reading, sat 

a camp-atool under shelter." ' 

" It waa occasionally recalled that she had been the heireaa of a 
I fortune gained by some moist or dry husinesa in the city, in order 
I fully to account for her having a squat figure, a harsh, poirot-like 
W Yoice, and a systematically high iiead-dress. " * 

" So mcch desciibea the atuBy Utile room — 
VolgBT, flat, Bmooth respectability : 
Not 90 the burst of landscape Eurging in, 
Sunrise and all, as hs nho of the pair 
Is, plun enough, the ^unger personage 
Draws sharp the shrieking curtain, sends aloft 
The Ea3h, spreads vicln and fastsos back to wall 
Shutter and shutter, lihows you England's best. 
He leans into a liiing glory-bath 
Of air and light, where BcemBto float and n]D\'a 
The wooded, watered country, bill and dale 
And eteel-hright thread of stream, a-smoke willi mist, 
A-aparkle with May morning, diamond drift 
O' tho Bun-touchcd dew." " 

II. The writer who pursues the second method does 

I not attempt to represent an object, but leaves the reader 

to infer causes from effects. This is the best way of 

giving an impression of great personal beauty ; for 

beauty, being the result of a harmonious union of parts, 

' is peculiarly difBoult to represent by language, and 

: Inufit therefore be shown indirectly. 

Madame Ri!camier's remark about herself is worth pages of de- 
I Boription. "I know," said she, "that I am no longer beautiful, for 
I the chinmey-aweeps have given up stopping work to look at me." 

Thackeray's comparison of Beatrix Esmond to a leopard, and 

orge Eliot's o£ Gwendolen to a serpent, are what we remember 

it about Beatrix and Gwendolen. 

' George Eliot : Daniel Doronda, book ii. cbap. xvi. 

^ Ibid., book i, chap. v. See also the description of Grandcourt; book ii 
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A striking instance of thia is the well-known passage in nomef, 
in -which he speaks of the efEeot of the appearance of Helen npon 
the old men of Troy: — 

"IneUmlly 

Sbc left bar chamber, robed and veiled in white. 

And sliedding tender tears ; yet not alone, 

For with her went two maidenB, — ^Ihra, child 

Of PitheuB, and the large-oyed Clymene. 

Straight to the Scccan gat«e they walked, by which 

Pinlhoiii, Priam, and ThymcEtes sal, 

Lampna and Gytins, Ilicelaon eprung 

From More, Antenor and Ucalegon, 

Twp aagea, —elders of the people all. 

Beeids the galea they sat, unapt, through age. 

For taaks of war, but men of fluent speech. 

Like the cicadas that within iJie wood 

Sit on the trees and ntlcr delicate sonnda. 

Such were the nobles of the Trojaa race 

Who sat upon the tower. But when they marked 

The approach of Helen, to each other thua 

With winged words, but in low looea, they said ! — 
■ Small blamo is theirs, if both Che Trojan knights 

And brazen-mailed Achaians have eadured 

So long so many evils for Ihe sake 

Of that one woouin. She is wholly like 

In featore to the deathless goddesses. 

So be it: let her, pccrte-ss as she i^ 

Kctum on board the fleet, nor stay to bring 

DisHsler upon us and all our race.' 
So spaJte the elders." ' 

" With every deduction, Dante remains the first of descriptive 
well as moral poeta. Ilia verse ia as various as the feeling it con- 
veys; now it haa the terseness and edge of steel, and now palpitfttea 
with irideaeent softness like the breast of a dove. In vividness he 
is without a rival. He drags back by ita tangled locks the unwill- 
ing head of some petty traitor of an Italian provincial town, lets 
the fire glare on the sullen face for a moment, and it sears itself 
into the memory for ever. He shows us an angel glowing with that 
love of God which makes him a star even amid the glory of heaven, 
and the holy shape keeps lifelong watch in our fantasy, constant 

iKeiitiiiel. . . . His suggestions of individuality, too, from atti- 



1 The Iliait, book iii, lines 178-2031 Bn-an 
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tnde or speech, — as in Farioata, Sordello, or Pia, — give in a hint 
what ia worth acres of so-called charactcr-paintiag. In atraight- 
forwnrd pathos, the single and sufficient thrust of phrase, he has 
no competitor-"' 

III. The third method is either to give glimpses 
of a whole from one point of view after another, or 
to bring part after part before the eye, as the action 
goes on. 

A famous instance is Homer'a account of Achilles's shield. 
Instead of suspending the narrative while describing the details 
.-of the omameiitation, Homer represents Vulcan in the act of mok- 
, jog the shield. As part after part springs into being, the poet 
brings it before «3, — brings not only what the eye would see, but 
also what the imagination would suggest. He makes no attempt to 
-jpaint a picture with words, but tliere ia constant action ; the manu- 
facture of the shield as a whole is one story, and each part of the 
work is made to tell a separate story. If we had tbs shield before 
eyes, we should still enjoy Homer, for we should still find loorQ 
n him than was on the shield. 

" There placed he Iwo fair cities full of mm. 
In one nere marriages md leasts ; tliGV leil 
The bridsB with fUmin); torchea f loiu their bowers 
Along tho atreeta, with mnny a nuptial aong. 
There the young lUneers whirled, and flutes and lyres 
Gave forth Iheir munds, and women at the doora 
Stood and admired. Uuanwliila a multitude 
Was in the forum, where a strife went on, — 
Two men contending tor a fine, the prica 
Of one who had heen slain. Before the crowd 
One claimed that lie had paid the flue, and one 
Denied that aught had been received, and both 
Called for the sentence which Bhould end the strife. 
The poopla clamored for both aides, for both 
Had eager friends ; the heralds held thu crowd 
In check ; the elders, apon poliabed stones, 
Sat in a eacred circle. Each one took, 
In turn, a herald' ■ sceptre in his hand. 
And, lising, gave hia aentence. In the midst 

1 Lowell : Among my Books {Second Series), pp. ISO, 121 ; Dantft 
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Two talents lay in gold, to be the meed 

Of him whose juster judgment should prevail. 

Around the other city sat two hosts 
In shining armor, bent to lay it waste, 
Unless the dwellers would divide their wealth, — 
All that their pleasant homes contained, — and yield 
The assailants half. Afi 3'et the citizens 
Had not complied, but secretly had planned 
An ambush. Their beloved wives meanwhile. 
And their young children, stood and watched the wall?, 
With aged men among them, while the youths 
Marched on, with Mars and Pallas at their head. 
Both wrought in gold, with golden garments on, 
Stately and large in form, and over all 
Conspicuous, in bright armor, as became 
The gods ; the rest were of an humbler size. 
And when they reached the spot where they should lie 
In ambush, by a river's side, a place 
For watering herds, they sat them down, all armed 
In shining brass. Apart from all the rest 
They placed two sentries, on the watch to spy 
The approach of sheep and homM kine. Soon came 
The herds in sight; two shepherds walked with them, 
Who, all unweeting of the evil nigh. 
Solaced their task with music from their reeds. 
Tlie warriors saw and rushed on them, and took 
And drave away large prey of beeves, and flocks 
Of fair white sheep, whose keepers thej' had slain. 
When the besiegers in their council heard 
The sound of tumult at the watering-place. 
They sprang upon their nimble-footed steeds. 
And overtook the pillagers. Both bands 
Arrayed their ranks and fought beside the stream. 
And smote each other. There did Discord rage. 
And Tumult, and the Great Destroyer, Fate. 
One wounded warrior she had seized alive, 
And one unwounded yet, and through the field • 
Dragged by the foot another, dead. Her robe 
Was reddened o'er the shoulders with the blood 
From human veins. Like living men they ranged 
The battle-field, and dragged by turns the slain." 1 

A similar device is employed by Anacreon, when he represents 
an artist in the act of painting a beautiful woman ; by Schiller, in 

1 The Biad, book xviii. lines 616-674; Bryant's Translation. 
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f&e Song of the Bell; by Longfellow, in tha Building of the Sbip; 
■Wid by Scott, in the following paasage: — 

"Far up Ihe Icnglhen'd lake were spied 
Four dirki-aing spocks upon the tide, 
That, alow enlarging on the view, 
Pour niBno'd and masted barges grew, 
And, besring downward* tram Glengyle, 
Steer'd ruJI upon the lonely isle; 
The point of BriaQchoil tliej poss'd, 
And, to the windward aa they cast, 
Against the sun they gave to shine 
The bold Sir Roderick's banner'd Pine. 
Nearer and nearer as Clicy bear, 
Spearp, pihcs, and axes floah in air. 
Now might you sea the lartans brave, 
• And pimda and plumage danc? and wave: 
Now sea the bonnets sink and rise, 
Aa his tough oar the rower plies ; 
See, flashing at each sturdy stroke, 
The wave ascending inio smoke ; 
See the proud pipe™," ■ . . . 
hese lines, Scott enables the reader to see the boats and all 
they contaia; not as he would bbb tiiem in a picture, but aa they 
K'^roiild gradually come into sight, while approaching. 

In like manner, we become more familiar with the 

' appearance as well as with the eharacteristie qualities 

of an interesting personage, whether in history or in 

fiction, who is shown to us from time to time for a 

inoment as an actor on the scene, than we can ever do 

with one formally described. It is finis tliat we come to 

Itnow people in real life, and therefore it is only thus 

that we can, if at all, come to know tliose whom we 

have not seen. The superior vividness of the dramatic 

form of composition is partly attributable to this cause. 

Such are the limitations imposed on the art of the 

writer by the nature of language ; but lan- 

powir guage is not merely a succession of arbitrary 

signs or of mere sounds. As its signs and 
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Satan's fall from heaven, aie ' 
passages in King Lear, th9 



sounds " stand by compact for the various ideas with 
which it is fraught, it is enabled by this means to imi- 
tate as far as language can express ; and tliat, it is evi- 
dent, includes all things." ^ 

If language cannot depict the features of Laoeoon, it 
can make us hear Ms cry of agony ; if language cannot ■ 
bring the color and form of a flower before the eye, it 
can make us feel its beauty, and can invest it with i 
poetical associations. The loftiest poetical conceptions, J 
indeed, cannot be rendered visible or audible ; for the -I 
sublime transcends the senses. 

ApoUo'a descent " like night, 
familiar instances. So 
Tempest, Hamlet, and Macbeth. 

"It is not Linnieus, or Cavendish, or Cuvier who gives us the 
true sense of animals, or water, or plants, who seizes their secret 
for us, who makes U3 participate in their life ; it b Shakspere with 

" 'dnftodila 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The wiuda of March with beauty; • 

it is Wordsworth, with liis 

III Bprlng-time from the cnckoo-bird, 
Breaiiing the silence of tho seas 
Among the foithcet Hebrides ; ' 

it is Keats, with his 

" ' Moving waters at their priesliike task 
Of cold abiuljaa round Earth's human sbores)' 
it :3 Chateaubriand, with his ' cime indelerminde des forSlx ; ' it ia 
Senancoiir, with his mountain birch-tree: '■ Celte scarce blanche, 
litH et crevasse; celte ttge agresle; ces brancJies gvi s'inclinenl vers la 
lerre; la mobilU^ des JeuUlen, et tout cet abandon, simplicile de la na- 
lurf, attitude dea dAerts.' " * 

" In painting we may represent any fine figure we please; but 
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we never can give it those enlivening touches which it may receive 
from words. To represent an angel in a picture, you can only 
draw a beautiful young man winged: but what painting can fur- 
nish out any thing so grand as the addition of one word, the angel 
of the L(yrd ? ... As there is a moving tone of voice, an impas- 
sioned countenance, an agitated gesture which affect independently 
of the things about which they are exerted, so there are words, and 
certain dispositions of words, which being peculiarly devoted to 
passionate subjects, and always used by those who are under the 
influence of any passion, touch and move us more than those which 
far more clearly and distinctly express the subject-matter. We 
yield to sympathy what we refuse to description,^^ * 

' Burke : On the Sublime and Beaatiful, part v. sec. vil. See p. 111. 
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It is not enougli that a narrative elionld move ; it 
should moYe forward. There should be method ' in it — 
that is, progreaxive transition?- Important as method is 
in every kiud of composition, it is not always essential 
to success. A philosopher may contribute detached 
sayings (aphorisms) to the general stock of wisdom ; an 
essayist may be charming as he rambles in pleasant 
fields of thought and gossips with his readers; and 
even a composition mainl}' intended to persuade the 
persons addressed may, to accomplish some incidental 
pm'pose, leave the main line of argument for a mo- 
ment ; but a narrative is defective, as a narrative, in 
so far as it does not go right on from the beguiniug to 
the end. 

A prolix writer may, perhaps, be creeping in the rigbt 
direction; a "word-painter," tliough he detains his read- 
ers while ho is "doing" a Buuset or a heroine, may 
detain them at the road-side; but a story-teller who 
runs this way and that, who is reminded of something 
which is entirely aside from his narrative, but which 
happened at about the same time or near the same 
place, and who returns to his subject as if by accident, 
is perhaps the most vexatious of all who try to com- 
municate by language with their fellow-beings. 

A methodical habit of mind constitutes the most im- 

1 KiBoSos, {rom ^(Tij, after, and iSit, s rood or way. 
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portant difference between a well-educated and an m3f 
cultivated man. 

The superiority of the educated man ia due to the unpremedi- 
tated and evidentty habitual an-angeiaent of his worda, grounded oi 
the habit of foreseeing, in each integral part, or (more plainly) ii 
every Eentence, the whole that he then intends to coiamunicate. 
However irregiilnr and desultory hia tallt, there i 
fragments. 

" Listen, on the other hand, to an ignorant man, though perhs 
shrewd and alile in his particular colling; whether he be describ- 
ing or relating. We immediately perceive that his memory alone 
is called into action ; and that the objects and events recur in the 
narration in the same order, and with the same accompaniments, 
however accidental or impertinent, as they had first occurred to the 
nan'ator. The necessity of taking breath, the efforts of recolleo 
tion, and the abrupt rectification of its failures, produce all tiia 
pauses; and with exception of the ' and ifien,' the ' and Ihere,' i 
the still less significant ' and bo,' they constitute likewise all I: 
connections." 1 

Coleridge goes on to contrast the narration given by Hamlet ti 
Horatio of his voyage to England (Hamlet, act v- scene ii.) vi 
the Clown's evidence (Measure for Measure, act ii. scene i.), 1 
talk of the Nurse (Romeo and Juliet, act i. sci 
scene vi.), and Mrs. Quickly's relation of the circumstances of S 
John Falstatf's debt to her (Henry IV. part ii. ac^t ii. scene i.). 

An eiample may be token from Webster's speech ia the Whtt^ 
murder case. Here the narration not only serves as a methodica 
statement of (supposed) facta, but also paves the way for t 
argument; — 

"The cironmstancea now clearly in evidence spread out thsl 
whole scene before ns. Deep sleep had fallen on the destined vic- 
tim, and on all beneath his roof, A healthful old man, to whom 
sleep was sweet, the first sound slumbers of the night held him in 
their soft but strong embrace. The assassin enters, through the 
window already prepared, into an unoccupied apartment. With 
noiseless foot he paces the lonely hall, half-lighted by the moon; 

winds up the ascent of the stairs, and reaches 



1 Coleridgo: The Friend , 
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chamber. Of this, ho moves the lock, hy soft and coiitmued prea- 
till it turns on its hinges without noise; and he enters, and 
beholds his victim before him. Tlie room is uncommonly open to 
the admission of light. The face of the innocent sleeper is turned 
from the murderer, and the beams of the raoou, resting on the gray 
locks of his aged temple, show him wltere to strike. The fatal 
blow is given ! and the victim passes, without a straggle or a mo- 
tion, from the repose of sleep to the repose of death! It is the 
assassin's purpose to make sure work; and he plies tlie dagger, 
though it is obvious that lite has been destroyed by the blow of tlie 
bludgeon. lie even raises the aged arm, that he may not fail in 
his aim at the heart, and replaces it again over the wounds of the 
poniardi To finish the picture, he explores the wrist for the pulse! 
He feels for it, and ascertains that it beats no longerl It is accom- 
plished. The deed is done. Ho retreats, retraces his steps to the 
window, passes out through it as he came in, and escapes. He has 
done the murder. No eye has seen hira, no ear has heard him. 
The secret is his own, and it is safe ! " ' 

The main cause of this tlifference between the prod- 
ucts of an undisciplined and those of a cultivated mind 
lies in the absence from the one and the presence in the 
other of a leading thought, a central idea, around which 
facta group themselves in accordance with their relative 
value and pertinence- This leading thought givea Unity 
to that which would otherwise be a meaningless Variety. 
Without movement a narrative can have no life ; with- 
out method its life will be to little purpose. 

' Wubatnr : Works, vol. vi. p. S3 
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CHAPTER I. 

PROPOSITION AND PEOOF. 

The body of every composition in wliich reasonio 
plays an important part consists of the Propoaition- 
that which is to be proved — and the Proof. 

The proposition, in thia flense, b also culled tlie conctuiion,^ that 
which "is and must be that in wilA^ oertwn other preceding 
things put in first " ' (or, that which elogea those preceding things 
loffelher}. The proof is also called the premise*,' — that is, propo- 
sitions (admitted or previously proved) which are put Jortnard* as 
the basis of the reasoning. "To infer* a conclusion is to bring 
in,* as it were, the direct statement of that which haa been virtll-^ 
ally stated already, has been xhut in." ' 

In a chain of reasoning, the first conclusion inferred, the f 
inference, serves as a premise for the second inference, and si 
that which was at first a proposition to be proved becomes aa ai 
ment for a new proposition. 

It may or may not be necessary to appeal to the ] 
sions or the feelings, to bespeak favorable attention t 

> Condiuai! from mm-, wilh, and clatlo, or climdo, close. 

* Db Morgari ; Formal Logic, chap. ii. p. 43. 

> Praemion; from prac, before, and millo, uad or put. See p. 190. 

* From in, in, anA Jiro, bring. ' Do Morgtti : T.Oj^c, chap. IE. p. t 
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» ekilfiil exordium, to make a favorable impression by a 
skilful peroration, or to pave tiie way for the argument 
by an elaborate narration, or statement of facts;' but 
always necessary to have clearly in mind a propo- 
sition to prove, and at least one argument which goes 
to prove tliat proposition- 
Not that it is always expedient to state the proposi- 
tion distinctly at the outset. Reasons springing from 
the nature of the subject-matter or from the character of 
the persons addressed may (as will hereafter be shown ^) 
render it advisable to lead up to the conclusion, either 
rapidly or by successive steps of reasoning. Between 
the extreme of holding the thiug to be proved in plain 
view throughout the argument, and that of keeping it 
out of sight till the very end, there are many methods, 
any one of which may be justified by circumstances. 

No circumstances, however, can free a writer or a 
speaker from the obligation to have the prop- 
osition he maintains dixtinctly fixed in hia of Layir 
own mind before he undertakes to argue in 
its support. The process of investigation, 
by whicli a man arrives at certain conclusions, must 
be completed before the rhetorical process, by which he 
endeavors to convince others, can properly begin. Dis- 
tinctness of conception does not, indeed, necessarily 
imply distinctness of expression ; for knowledge is a 
"ery different thing from the ability to communicate 
[knowledge : but no one can, except by accident, clearly 
fitate what he does not clearly understand. Rhetoric, 
icordijigly, though it does not undertake to provide a 
writer with materials, does require that he should pro- 
iVide himself with them, — to the extent, at least, that 
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definite assertion about something to | 



he should have i 
maintain. 

" I would go the length of reoommending a preacher to plac 
distinct categorical proposition before him, such as he can write 
down in a form of words, and to guide and lioiit liia preparation 
hj it, and to aim in all ho says to bring it out, and nothing e 
. . . Nor will a preacher's earnestiiesB show itself in any thing n 
nneqnivocaily than in hia rejecting, whatever be the temptatiOB 
to admit it, every remark however original, every period howevtf 
eloquent, which does not in some way or other tend to bri:^ o 
tiiis one distinct proposition wliich he has chosen. Nothing is 
fatal to the effect of a sermon as the habit of preaching on three 
or foiir subjects at once." ' 

A term — that is, the name of a thing — is not I 
proposition. "Honesty," for example, is i 
notapropo- no just Bcnse a subject for composition (un^ 

less, indeed, a definition of the word Is re- 
quired) ; for, though many propositions about honesty 
can be framed, the word by itself suggests no one of 
them rather than another : but " honesty is the best pol- 
icy " is a subject ; for it makes an affirmation concerning 
honesty, an affirmation wliich can be reasoned about. 

If, then, a person is asked to write upon " honesty," 
he should begin by considering what he believes to be 
true about honesty, that is, by framing some proposi- 
tion about it. By ao doing, he will bring the subject 
within convenient liniita, will secure a nucleus for lus 
arguments, and thus take the first step toward Unily 
of composition? He may not choose the best road to 
hia destination, but ho is on some road at any rate, and 
he lias a destination. 

A good example of the practical efiect of taking aa o 
a term instead of a proposition is given by Dr. J. H, Newman • 
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the fihape of a composition by yonug Mr. Brown, which is sup- 
posed to have been Bent by Ills admiring father to a tutor at tJia 
Umversity; — 

"'FonTEs FoiiTrNA Adjuvat.' 
'"Of all the uncertain and capricious powers which rule c 
earthly destiny, Fortune is the chief. Who has not heard of the , 
{Kx>r being raised up, and the rich being Itiid low? Alexander the 
Great said he envied Diogenes in his tub, because Diogenes could 
have nothing less. We need not go tar for an instance of fortune, 
^Mio was BO great as Nicholas, tlie Czar of oil the Russians, a year 
ago, and now he ia " fallen, fallen from his high estate, without a 
friend to grace hia obfeiiuies." ' The Turks are the finest speciraen 
of the human race, yet they too have experienced the vlcisaitudea 
of fortune. Horace says that we should wrap ourselves in our virtue 
when fortune changes. Napoleon, too, shows us how little w 
rely on fortune; but hia faults, great aa they were, are being re- I 
deemed by hia nephew, Loub Napoleon, who has shown himaelf ' 
very different from what we expected, though he has never ex- ' 
plained bow he came to swear to the Constitution, and tlien mounted 
the imperial throne.* 

" ' From all this it appears that we ebould rely on fortune only 
while it remains, — recollecting tlie words of the thesis, '■ Fortes 
fortuna adjuvat;" aud tliat, above all, we should over cultivate 
those virtues which will never fail ua, and which are a sure boais 
of respectability, and will profit us here and hereafter.' 

" ' Not one word of this,' says Mr. Black, to whom the boy's 
father has submitted the composition for criticism, ' is upon the 
thesis. ..." Fort«3 fortuna adjuvat " is a. propoiilitm ; it states a 
certain general principle, and this is just what an ordinary boy 
would be sure to miss, and Robert does miss it. He goes off at 
onco on the word "fortuna," "Fortuna "was not his subject; 
the thesis was ini«nded to guide him, for hia own good; he refuses 
to be put into leading-strings ; he breaks loose, and runs oS in hia ' 
n fashion on the broad field and in wild chase of "fortune," 

I instead of closing with the subject, which, aa being definite, would 

f have supported him. 

" ' It would have been very erne! to have told a tmy to write o 
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"fortanei" it would have been like asking him his opinion of 
■■ thlDgs in generul." Fortune is "good," "bad," "capricious," 
" unexpected," ten thousand tliinga all at once (you see them all 
in the Gradua), and one of them as much as the other. Ten thou- 
sand things may be said of it; give me one of them, and I will 
write upon it; I cannot write on more than one: Kobert prefers to 
write upon all. . . . 

" ' Boya do not rouse up their attention and reflect; they do 
like the trouble of it; they cannot look at any thing steadily; ao^ 
when they attempt to write, oS they go in a rigmarole of 
which doea them no good, and never would, though they wrot 
themes till they died. - . . 

" ' Now, I know how this theme was written; first one seotent 
and then your boy sat thinking and devouring the end of hit 
presently down went the second, and so on. The rule is 
think, and then write: don't write when you have nothing to sa^i 
or, if you do, you will make a mess of it. . . . 

" ■ Now, I will prophesy one thing of Robert, unless this ft 
is knocked out of bim,' continues merciless Mr. Black, 
he grows up, and has to make a speech, or write a letter for tba 
papers, he will look out for flowers, full-blowii flowers, figures, 
smart expressions, trite quotations, hackneyed beginnings and end- 
ings, pompous circumlocutions, and so on; but the meaning, the 
sense, the solid sense, the foundation, you may hunt t' 
long enough, before you catch it. ' " 

The Proof comprehends all the arguments that teiM 
to convince the peraone addressed of the truti 
of the proposition to be proved. Its eogenej 
depends (1) upon a judicious selection of such argUS 
ments, and (2) upon tlieir skilful arrangement. Wflfl 
have, then, to consider the classification and choice i 
arguments, and the principles of their ari-angement. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THREE CLASSES OP AEGDMENT8. 



SECTION I. 

Fkikcipi.ks dp Classification. 

The subject-matter of Argumentative Composition 
may come from any of the numerous depart- ]n,itari^o[ 
meiits of human knowledge ; for every de- "snnionta. 
partment of linowledge embraces many topics upon 
which it ia possible to reason. The process of reasoning 
is the same, whatever the topic. 

" The vast resulta obtained by acieroe are won by no mystical 
faculties, by no mental processes, other than those ■which, are prac- 
tised by evoiy one of us in tlie hnmblest and maaneat affairs of 
life. A detective policeman discovers a, burglar from the marks 
made by his shoe, by a mental process identical with tliat by which 
Cuvier restored the extinct animals of Montmartre from fr^ments 
of their bones. Nor does that process of induction ' and dednction ' 
by wliich a lady, finding a atain of a particular kind upon ber I 
dress, concludes tliat somebody has upset tiie inkstand tliereon, 
differ in any way fi-ora that by wliich Adams and Leverrier dis- 
covered a new planet. The man of science, in fact, simply uses 
with Bci-upulous exactness the methods which we all habitually and 
at every moment use carelessly." ^ 

" The validity of the argument, when constructed, depends 



' /*JiM!(fDH U "(he process of collecting general Iruths tron 
in of p«rticnliir facia." Sec, also, p. 213. Dtdaclioa ia " Ihe process of draw- 
;,- conclusions from fundamenlal princiiilca "' [however oblninfd]. Whcwell: 
History of tho Induclivo Sciences ; Introduction, 
* T, H. Hnxley: Lay Sermona, p, 78. 
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on principles, and tniist be tried by testa which 
for all deacripLiotis of inquiries, whether the result be to 
A an estate, or to enrich Bcience with a new general truth, 
the one case and in the other, the senses or testimony mnat decide 
on the individual facta; the rules of the syllogism' [the joining 
together in thought of two propositions] will determine whether, 
those facta being supposed correct, the case really falls withio the 
fonnulic of the different inductions ^ under which it lias been 
successively brought; and finally, the legitimacy of tlie inductiona 
themselves must be decided bv other rules."" 



Logic, strictly so called, deals with the relation 
Logical forms tween the premises and the conclusion. 



f with the question, not whether 
the premises are true or false, but whether the conclu- 
sion follows from the premises if they are true. 

If held to include induction,* Logic concerns itself 
with the subject-matter, as well as with the form, of 
reasoning ; and it differs from Rhetoric in the fact that 
its conclusions are established for their own sake, ^ 
those of Rhetoric are established with a view to the 
viction of some person or persons.^ 

Formal Logic, however, tlie science of ratiocinatit 
SyiiogiBiii: 0>y si/Uogisms'), has no concern with 
tenBoning. gubject-matter, but is as applicable to 
meaning letters or figures as to intelligible language, 
Its business is to supply tests by which to determini 
the validity of all reasoning. 

" To a legitimate syllogism it is essential fJiat there should 
three, and no more than three, propositions; namely, the cone 
siou, or proposition lo be proved, and two other propositions whit^j 
together prove it, and which are called the premises. It 

1 From ain, together with, and Aiiyai, thought or reason. See parspspbl 
- Sl'c p. 1S3. • Milt: Logic, book iii. eh»p. i. sect 1. 
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tial that there should be three, aud no more than three, termfi; 
namely, the subject and predicate of the coQclusion, and another 
called the middle term, nhich must be found in both 
eincB it ia by means o£ it that the other two terms are i 
nected tc^tlier. The predicate of the conclusion is called the 
major terra o£ the syllogism; the subject of the conclusion ia 
called the minor term. As there can be but three terms, the 
major and minor terms must each be found in one, and only 
one, of the premises, together with the middle term which is 
in them both. The premise which contains the middle term 
and the major term is called the major premise; that which con!, 
tains the middle term and tlie minor term is called the minor" 
premise." ' 

The same argument may be presented in variouB \ 

logicnl forms. For example : — 

(1) A law which cannot be enforced should not r 
statute hook; the law prohibiting tJie sale of intoxicating liquora I 
is a law which cannot be enforced; this law, therefore, should not | 
remain on the statute book. 

(2) If a. law cannot he enforced, it should not remain on Uie 
statute book ; the law prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors 
is a law which cannot he enforced; this law, therefore, should not 
remain on the statute book. 

(3o) A law which cannot bo enforced sliould not r 
statute book ; the law prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liqoora, I 
therefore, should not remain on the statute book. 

(32-) The law prohibiting the sole of intoxicating liquors c 
not be enforced; this law, therefore, should not remain on 
statute book. 

The syllogism under (1) differs from that under (2) only in its ] 
manner of stating the first premise; in that under (1) a prapoailioa . 
is affirmed concerning certain laws which are asswned \a exist; in 
that under (S) the eame proposition is affirmed concerning certtun I 
laws on the hypotheaU that they exist. The abridged syllogisms \ 
(3o) and (36) (known aa enOij/memen} differ from the ayllogiama I 
under (1) and (2) in the omission (3a) of the second premise, or (3b) | 
of the first premise, — an omission which ia readily supplied. 

1 Mill : Logic, book U. cbsp. ii. gect i. 
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The same argument may be used for opposito purposes a 

it mjiy serve either (1) to establish or f 21 \ 
IMrMtttTUi ./ r. , . . ^ ■' . 

ludirooi overtkroiv n propoaition, — that is, it may fa 

used (1) directly or (2) indirectly. As : 

(1) Skill iu public speakiug ia liable to great abuse; it shoal 
liierefore, not be cultivnted. 

(2) But the proposition in tlio expressed rromisQ is equally true 
of the beat things in tlie world — as liealth, wealth, power, military 
skill; ^ tho beat things in the world are, therefore, not worth culti- . 
vating — an absurdiij. 

Hie conclusion under (!) cannot be proved without the ud « 
the implied premise, — namely, that nothing which is liable t 
great abuse should bo cultivated: the argument under (2) c 
bines this premise with the expressed premise to show that thej' 
lead, not only to the conclusion under (1), but also to a i 
general eonclusion which ia altnurd; the argument under (2) in . 
thus a reductio ad ahsardum of that under (1) . 

An argument which can Le answered by a redMcii*^ 
ad ahaurdum ia said to prove too muck, that is, too much 
for its force as an argument ; since to disprove the 
conclusion is, if the reasoning ia logically sound, to dis- 
prove one of the premises also. The argument thoBj 
carries in itself the means of its own destruction. Foq 
example : — 

" He [Mr. Gladstone] lays down broad general doctrines about 
power, when the only power of which he ia thinking ia the power 
of governments, — about conjoint action, when the only conjoint 
action of whioli he ia thuiking ia the conjoint action of citizens in 
a State. lie first reaolves on his conclusion. He then makes a 
major' of most comprehensive dimenaiona; and, having satiafied 
himself tiiat it containa hia conclusion, never troublea himi 
about what else it may contain. And as soon as we examine 
we find that it contains an infinite number of concluaions, eve 
I'lie of which ia a monatrous absurdity. "• 
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In a direet ai^ument, a reasoner openly, seriously, 
in his own person, seeks to establish a point. In an 1 
indireet argument, ho maska hia purpose in order the 
more surely to prove the falsity of hia opponent's argu- 
ments; he pretends to agree with them; or he niaui- J 
tains with mock seriousness — ironif — the opposite of I 
what he himself believes. 

Well-known instances oE ironical arguments are Bui'ke's " V 
dication of Natural Society," in wliieh Bolingbroku's arguiueute I 
against religious inatdtutiona are applied to civil society; Whately's 
"Historic Doubts," in which Huine's argumcnta against Chris- j 
tiaiiity are naed to prove the non-existence of Napoleon Bonapariie; I 
Swift's " Argument against the Aboliahiaent of Christianity," 
and his " Modest Proposal " for relieTing Ireland from famine by | 
Laving the children cooked and eateu. 

From what has been said, it is evident that the essen- 
tial distinctions of arguments are founded upon neitlier 
their subject-matter, nor theii- logical form,'nor the pm-- 
pose for which they are used ; since any subject-matter 
can be presented in any logical form and used for any 
purpose. 

Arguments might be classed as either inductive or 
deductive ; ' but a classification equally clear, and more 
convenient for the purposes of Rhetoric, is tliat based 
upon their derivatiou from one of three sources : (1) 
Antecedent Probability ; (2) Sign ; or (8) Example. 

SECTION n. 
Akgumekts frou Antecf.dbnt Probability. 

In arguments of the first class, a reasoner, assuming 
a pi'oposition to be true, tries to aocotmt for it, to show 
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v)hy it is true. In a trial for murder, for example, 
dence that the accused hated the murdered man or woul) 
be enriched by his death goes to show, not that 
mitted the crime, but wAy lie may have committed it.] 
The argument based on such evidence lies in a prol 
bility derived fiom tlie existence of a cause (tlie motive] 
tending to produce an effect (the murder), — a proba«j 
bility which must have existed anteeedenily to the com- 
misiiion of the crime. 

The force of the argument in this case varies wil 

the degree of this probability, which depentbjj 
in its turn, upon the presence or absence 
other antecedent probabilities, — that is, 
causes tending to prevent hate or covetouB-' 
ness from producing its jiatural effect. In a civilized 
community, such a probability, if unaccompanied by 
other evidence, would be very small ; for, in a civilized 
community, the passions and appetites are counteracted 
by so many other causes tliat they rarely produce their 
natural effects : but among savages such a probability 
would amount to a reasonable certainty. 

We may argue in a similar manner with refereni 
to every human action and every natural event. The- 
argument may be as strong as the probability that the 
laws of the physical universe will continue unchanged; 
or as the pi-obability that human nature will remain as 
we have known it to be; or as the probability that a 
certain man will act as most men do, or as he himself 
lias done, in similar circumstances. 

It is difficult to convict an accused person again; 
Neuegsitj whom no .argument fi-om Antecedent Probi 
aJgnm™!. Ijihty Can be brought. The evidence froi 
of thi* ciMi. other sources must be very strong to estal 
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lish guilt for which no sufGcient motive is alleged, an 
effect for which there is no adequate cause. 

Ill the ftuiious case of Levi nnd Laban Keniiiston, iodicted for 
highway robbery on the person of Major Goodridge, Webster's 
defence 1 was baaed on the bypoUieaia that Goodridge robbed him- 
self, and the main difficulty he struggled with was tlie absence of 
a sufficient motive for such an act. On this point he is reported 
to have spoken aa follows; — 

"It \a next to be considered whether llie prosecutor's story ia 
either iiatm-al or coiifii»itent. But, on the tlircsliold of the inquiry, 
every one puts the question, What motive had tlie pi-oseoutor to be 
guilty of the abominable conduct of feigning a robbery? It ia 
difficult to assign motives. The jury do not know enough of his 
character or circumstances. Such things have happened, and may 
happen again. Suppose he owed money in Boston, and hod it 
not to pay? Who knows how high he might estimate the value of 
a plausible apology? Some men have also a whimsical ambition 
of distinction. Tliei'e is no end to the variety of modes in which 
human vanity exhibits itself. A story o£ tiiia nature excites the 
public sympathy. It attracts general attention. It causes the 
name of tlie prosecutor to be celebrated as a man who haa been 
attacked, and, after a manly resistance, overcome by rubbers, and 
who has renewed bis resistance as soon as returning life and sen- 
sation enabled him, and, after a second coiiBict, iins been quite 
subdued, beaten and bruised out o£ all sense and sensation, and 
finally left for dead on the field. It ia not easy to say how far 
such motives, trifling and ridiculous as moat men would think 
them, might influence the prosecutor, when connected with any 
expectation of favor or indulgence, if ho wanted such, from hia 
creditors. It is to be remembered that he pi-obably did not 
see all the consequences of his conduct, if his robbery be a pre- 
tence. He might not intend to prosecute anybody. But he 
prolKibly found, and indeed there ia evidence to show, that it 
was necessary for liim to do somethiiig to find out the authors 
of the alleged robbery. He manifested no particular zeal on thi«^ 
Bubject. He viaa in no liaste. He appears rather to have been' 
pressed by others to do that which, it lie had really been robbed, 

I WtbBlcr: Worfcs vnl. v. pp. 441. IJB. 4(11. 
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we should suppose he would have been most earoest to do, the 
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Even in the imperfect report of Webster's argument, both hia 
difficulty in meeting this point, and his haste in passing from it 
to the stronger pait of bis case are evident. Yet the difficulty 
was much less serious than it would have been, had Goodridgo 
been the accused person instead of being the accuser', for in that 
case the presumption ^ of innocence, as it is called, would have 
aided liim instead of them. 

If there are equally strong ai'gumenta from Antece- 
dent Probability which conflict with each 
1 other, that is, if the conclusion can be ac- 
counted for in each of two ways equally well, 
the assumption that one of those ways is more probable 
than the other is the assumption of the very point in 
-that is, it is a petitto principii, it beg» the 
guestion. For example : — 

A ship is cast away under such circumstances that her loss 
may be accounted for either by fraud or by accident. The captain 
is tried for making away with lier. A variety of circumstances 
exist which would indicate preparation and expectation on his part 
U the ship really was made away with, but which would justify no 
suspicion at all if she was sot. It is manifestly illogical, fii-st, to 
regard the antecedent circumstances as suspicious, because the loss 
of the ship is assumed l» be fraudulent, and, next, to infer that the 
ship was fraudulently destroyed from the auspicious character of 
ttie antecedent circumstances. An illustration of this form of error 
occurred in the case of R. versus Steward and two others, who were 
convicted at Singapore, in 1867, for casting away the Schooner 
'Erin,' and subsequently received a free pardon on the ground of 
their innocence."* 

The argument from Antecedent Probability is that 
Tiio arga- on which the writer of fiction mainly relies. 
wnrkg'Sr Be his premises— the muses — what they may 

""■ (and as to them he has great latitude), he 
' See ji 221. 3 Slpplipn : Introduclion to (he TndUn Eviiienoe Act, ch»p 
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bound to foUow tliem to their legitimate conclusiona, 
tlie effects of those causes. He may biing any chai 
tere he chooaea upon the stage, but those whom he does 
bring there should act naturally, that ia, in the manner in 
which beiiiga like them ivould act. He may invent any 
series of eventa, but he ahould take care not flagrantly 
to violate the probabilities familiar to his readers' expe- 
rience, " He should prefer an impossibility which seems 
probable to a probability which aeems impoasible ; " ^ foi 
he aims at universal, not at particulai', truth. 

The argument fi'om Antecedent Probability evidently 
may be used not only to explaui what has LogtcHimid 

, , , , ,.,.., . chronologlM 

happened, but also wliat t» hkely to happen. saquoru*. 
Thus, iiia fact tlmt a. general has won successive victories 
superior akill niisea an antecedent probability that he will i 
anotiier victory over the same antagonist, — a probability whicl 
however, may be counterbalanced (in whole or in part) by olheS] 
probabilities; as, for instance, one based on tlie fact that the 
has, meantime, been heavily rein£oi-ced. 

Thia argument may be used in reasoning from tha^ 
past to the present or future, or from the present to™ 
the future ; for causes iinist precede effects. Thus the! 
order of the argument from Antecedent Probability^ 
coincides with the oi-der of eventa. — the logical with I 
the chronological, or hiatorieal, aequence. 

SECTION m. 

AnOOMEKTfl FROM SlO!T. 

In Arguments from Sign, logical sequence never coir 
cides with historical sequence, and usually is its oppo-*J 
! ; for Signs are not causes tending to produce certain, 
effects, but reatona tending to produce a belief in certain J 
1 Arirtntle : Pnet. xjtv. nvii. " Ibid. ; i; 
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facta (past, preaeiit, or future), wMeh may or may notti 
Btaud in the relation of cause to the Signa from which 1 
the inference in di'awn. 

Thua, we may argute from the air/n fiuiiiahed by growing graiai 
that Bomebodj' sowed it, and tliat somebody will reap it; from tbs.i 
ringing of the church bells at the usual hour on Sunday that there 
will be sei-vices; from a funeral pi-ocessiou that some one haa died; 
from the flags flying on Osborne House or on the Capitol at 
Washington tliat the Queen is in her mansion or that Congress is in 
session ; from the prevailing low rat« of interest that there is abun- 
dance of uuemployed capital. In al! these coses, it is obvioua that 
the sign is in no seiiEc a phyaieal cause, but is a logical rea 

So, too, in the following passage; — 

" As to the position, pursuits, and connections o£ Junius, iho 
following are the moat important facts which can be considered 
clearly proved; first, that he was acquainted with the technical 
forms of the Secretaiy of State's office; secondly, that he was inti- 
mately acquainted witli the business of the war-ofiice; thirdly, that 
he, during the year 1770, attended debates in the House of Lords, 
and took notes of speeches, particularly of the speeches of Lord 
Chatham; fonrttily, that he bitterly resented the appointment of 
Mr. Chamier to the place of Deputy Secretary at War ; fifthly, that 
ho was bound by some strong tie to the first Lord Holland. Now, 
Francis passed some yeai-s in the Secretary of State's office; h« 
waa sulwequently cliief clerk of the war-office; he repeatedly men- 
tioned that he had himself, in 1770, heard speeches of Lord Chot- 
ham, and some of those speeches were actually printed from his 
notes; he resigned his clerkship at the war-<ifBce from resentment 
at the appointment of Mr. Chamier; it was by Lord Holland that 
he was first introdneed into the public service. Now here 
marks [or sijnx], all of which ought to be found in Junioa. They 
are all five found in Francis. We do not believe that more than 
two of them can be found in any other person whatever. If this 
argument does not settle the question, there is an end of all I'eaaon- 
ing on circumstantial evidence. " ' 

If we were to find human blood upon the clothes of a person 
accused of mmder, we might argue that it came from the murdered 

I Muc«nlny: Ejsoyii Warren IlBiilinBi!- 
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nmn: it would be a sign pointing to a eau$e adequale, but tiotM 
necessary, to produce the effect. 

If we kuew that ice had formed, we might infer that the thar« | 
mometer had fallen below the freezing poiut; if we knew that the i 
thermometer had fallen below the freezing point, we might infer ■ 
that ice hnd formed or was forming; each would be a necessary 
of the other. In this case we slionld reason, not from effect to ci 
but from one effect of a cause to another effect of Ike same cause, - 
low temperature. 

If we should infer from the cloven lioofs of an animal of whose 1 
habits we were ignorant, that he was a ruminant, we ahoulJ argue by | 
sign ; but in this caae we should know nothing more than the coexixi- 
ence In other animals of cloven hoofs witli habits of rumination, - 
two facta that may or may not depend upon 

The degree of force in arguments from Sign varies, of ] 
course, witli tlm conditions of each case. Argiiamnti 

ttam BiBn 
The prophecies of the mateorologiat and those of tjie ™ry in Ibrea, 
astronomer are botJi based on tlie " uniformities of Nature;" but 
the foimer are less likely to be fulfilled than the latter, because the 
aigna of the weather are less fully known than the signs furnished J 
by the movements of the planets. 

In human affairs, argumentfi from gign nsnally imply causation; 
but that which is in A the sign of one cause may in B be tlie sign J 
of an entirely different cause, so various is charact-T, so complei 
the motives of action. 

" All conventional signs, — such as words, algebraical or a) 
metical f^rmbols, money, signals, &c., — are effects of a c 
design to represent a certain thing in a certain manner; by the i 
nasuinption of this common cause, we construe all its effects. The 1 
value of the conventional sign depends upon the recognition of « I 



"When an effect has only one cause, we reason conclusively from 1 
the occurrence of the effect to the occurrence of the cause. When ] 
a young bird lias been produced, we know that it has been hatched 
from on sgg. But when an effect has several possible causei 
existence of the effect only proves the occurrence of some o 
those causes. Thus, many plants can bo propagated in more than J 
one way, instead of lieing, like animals, confined to a single mods I 
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of reprodactioa ; and therefore, when we see a young plant, we ma; 

be uncertain whether it has been gi-own from a seed, from a cutting, 

^^ from a layer, from a bud, or in aome other way. 

^L •' This mode of reasoning maybe illustrated by the auecdoteof a 

^^■man shipwrecked on an unknown coast, who, on seeing a dead 

^V^body hanging from a gibbet expreased his joy that ha was in a 

civilbed country, U the dead body indicated a capital execution 

and a regular administration of justice, the inference is a just one, 

iuosnmcii as, without civilization, sncb a state of thiu^ could iu)t 

exist. No other cause waa adequate to its production. 

' ' A similai' argument is employed by the Church of Rome, 
which lays down certain tioteg or marts of the true church. These 
marks are assumed by the Roman divines to be tlie effects of the I 

divine origin of their church, and to be referable to no other cause. ^^^H| 
If tJiey could have been the effects of any other cause, the argiunent ^^^^| 
would bo inconclusive." ^^^^| 

» Every argument based on testimony is baaed on an ^^^| 
argument from Sign, the existence of the teatir ^^H 
mentfrom mouy heiwj a sign of the truth of the matter ^^H 
testified to ; for the inference fi'Om testimony 
to fact coulil not be drawn at all, were there not a 
general probability that men will say what they believe 
to be true rather than what they beUeve to be false. 
This general probability, though it constitutes the 

(ground for the admission of testimony, does not furnish 
a reason why we should yield credence to the testi- 
mony given in a particular case. There is, indeed, 
great practical difficulty in determining in what cases 
the inference from testimony to fact is true, and in 
what cases it is false. 
" If we were able to affinn a proposition, ' All men upon all oc- 
caBiona speak the truth,' the remaining propositions, — 'This man 
says 80 and so,' ' Therefore it is true,' — would present no difficulty. 
The major premise,' however, is subject to wide exceptions. 

jiwia : Mtlhoiia of Obspn-alion an J Rtasnninj; in roliticB, \-ol. i. chap. ix. 
iiv. a Ssep. 191. 
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" The grounda for believing or disbelieving paj-ticular statementg:.! 
mnde bj piirticiilar [leoplu under particular circutnstauces, ma; bft ■ 
brou^t under three heads, — those wliich affect the power of the I 
witness to speak the truth \ those which affect his wil! to do so ; and I 
those which arise from tlie nature of the statement itself and fi-om'.l 
surrounding circumstances. "^ 

Of two equally honest eye-witiiesaea of some simple a 
occurrence, one may posaeaa superior habits 
of obaervation which enable him to see a nmong 
tiling more clearly than the other, or superior 
knowledge which enablea him to uiideretand it better, ' 
or superior powera of statement which enable him to J 
make othera understand it better, or a superior judg- f 
ment wliieh enables him to draw more coiTeot inferences 1 
from what he sees. Even in the simplest matters thatj 
are presented to the senses, it is next to impossible tof 
report all that the senses perceive, and only that; fori 
even intelligent persons confound perceptions with judg- ] 
menta, and assertion with iuferenee. 

Hence it would seem that too much stress is ofteaj 
laid on the distinction between matters of j,^,| 
fact and matters of opinion, — since opinion ^',; 
enters into almost all statements with regard "•''"' 
to matters of fact; since the instant an individual fact isj 
doubted upon reasonable grounds ita existence becomes.:! 
matter of opinion ; and since doubtful matters are those J 
with which argumentative composition chiefly deals. 

"A matter of fact ia; (1) Every thing capable of lieing j- 
ceived by the senses; (2) Every mental condition of vrhich r 
person is conscious." * 

" By a matter of fact I understand any thing of which wt' i 
tail) a conviction from our internal consciousness, or any individus 
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event or phenomenon which is the object of Benaation, It is true 
that eT«n the Biuipleat senaationB involve some judgment; when a 
witness reports that he saw an object o£ a certain shape and sine, 
or ai a certain distance, lie describas something more tbau a mere 
impression on his sense of sight, and his statement implies a theory 
and explanation of the bare pheuomenon. When, however, this 
judgment is of so simple a kind us to become wholly unconscious, 
and tite interpretation of the appearances is a matter of general 
agreenieut, the object of sensation may, for our present purpose, be 
considered a fact. A tact, as so defined, must bo limited to indi- 
vidual sensible objects, and not extended to general expressions or 
formulas, descriptive of classes of facts, or sequences of phenomena, 
such as that the blood circulates, the sun attracts the planets, and 
the like. Propositions of this sort, though descriptive of realities, 
and therefore, in one sense, of matters of fact, relate to large classes 
of phenomena, which cannot be grasped by a single sensation, which 
can only bo determined by a long series of observations, and are es- 
tablished by a, process of intricate reasoning. . . . 

" Matt«TB of opinion, not being disputed questions of fact, are 
general propositions or theorems relating to laws of Nature or mind, 
principles and rules of human conduct, future probabilities, deduc- 
tions from hypotheses, and the like, about wliich a doubt may rea- 
sonably exist. AH doubtful questions, whether of speculation or 
practice, are matters of opinion. With regard to these, the nlti- 
tnate source of our belief is always a process of reasoning." i 

The real diatiiictiou is between matters into which 
fact most largely eTiters, and those into which opinion 
most largely enters ; for, thoiisjU the honesty of a wit- 
ness is hai'dly ever the only thing tfl bo considered in 
determining the value of his testimony, yet in some 
classes of questions hia intellectual character tells for 
much more than in others. 

In a ease of shoplifting, the testimony of a clerk that 
he saw the accused lay hands upon the stolen goods, or 
of a police officer that he found Iheni upon the person 
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of the accused, may, in the absence of testimony to tba J 
contrary, suffice for conviction ; ^ but in a difficulfe 1 
patent ease, an expert ^ may be the only valuable wib- J 
uess as to any of the important facta in issue. I 

It is, however, to be noted that the value of the testi* I 
mony of experts is sometimes impaired by TBntimony ot I 
their prejudices. A specialist ia in danger of "p«i*- I 
looking at a fact through the distorting glasses of ft I 
theory ; of taking a professional in preference to an I 
ohviona view ; and sometimes, it is to be feared, of un- 1 
fairly discrediting discoveries made by a rival. Hencet I 
at most trials at which such testimony ia introduced,^! 
whether the question relates to a prisoner's sanil^, toll 
the genuineness of a piece of handwriting, or to the] 
infringement of a patent, — experts are called on each I 
side of the question.^ I 

"Where a witness testifies again»t his own prejudices or% 
interests, the value of hia testimony, whether I 

as to matters of fact or as to matters of opin- uDdoaignai fl 

, „ , *" tatlmony. ■ 

ion, IS increased, b or example : — ■ 

The testimony of one of two physicians belonging to difierent I 
Bchoola of medicioe to a wondoi'ful euro by the other; the t«sti-fl 
mony of a candidate for office to the ability or integrity of his ' 
opponent; the testimony of a disbeliever in "the Darwinian 
theory " to facts that go to support that fJieory; testimony against 
the best friend of the witnesa, or in favor of his greatest enemy; 
teBtimony to the existence of a will the affect of which is t 
disinlierit the witness; all testimony given unwillingly, or by a 
witness who is hostile to the conclusion which he undeiigneillgi 
supports. 

1 NolalwHya, howBTer; Bee Memoir of Lord Atingtr, p. 101. 

* That is, " i person apecUlly skilled in any BBlJJeit on whkh a cm 
•peciDlitudyorexperkncelBnccesaarytatbefomiatioii of an opinion," Sf 
Digest of (he Law of Evidence, art. xMx.. 

* See, Lovrevor, p. 907. 
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Undesigned testimony ia strong, because it precludes 
■die suspicion of fabrication. The more incidental the 
point thus established, the more oblique an allusion, 
the less the likchhood of a falsehood ; for a liar takes 
moat pains with the most important parts of his story, 
but a man of veracity passes rapidly over things which 
seem to him things of course. It matters not how tri- 
fling a circumstance is if it is a link in a chain of evi- 
dence ; as it matters not on what absurd, principle a 
cipher is constructed, if it is a cipher. 

A skiliu] forgery ia detected by minute inspection; a mutilaited 
body has been identified by tJie peculiar shape of tlie teeth ; a mur- 
derer has been tracked by the position and number of the nails 
in hia shoe. Swift ridiculed the attempt to convict Bishop Atter- 
bnry of treasonable correspondence, by eyidence drawn from his 
alloaions to a lame lap-dog; but the real question was, not whether 
the lap-dog was important in itself, but whether it did or did not 
stand for the Pretender. 

An incidental allusion may serve to establish a his- 
torical fact, not only as a fact, but as a fact 
about which there was no dispute at the time 
the allusion was made. 
" Tlie account given by Herodotus of Xencea's cutting a canal 
through the isthmus of Atboa, which ia ridiculed by Juvenal, i& 
much more strongly attested by Thucydides in an incidental men- 
tion o£ a place ' near which some remains of the canal might be 
seen,' than if he had distinctly recorded his conviction of the truth 
\ of the narrative. " * 

I "As an advocate was pleading the cause of hia client before 
one of the prjetora, he could only produce a single witness in a 
point where the law required the testimony of two persons; upon 
L which the advocate inaiated on the integrity of that person whom 
L he had produced; but the prsQtor told him Uiat where the law re- 
k quired two vritnessea he would not accept of one, though it were 

I I Wlialtly; part i. cliap ii. sect. iv. 
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Colo himself. Such a. speech from a, person who eat at the head of I 
a court of justice, while Cato was still living, shows us, more thaa. | 
a thousand examples, the high reputation this man had g 
among his contem.poi'uriea upon the account of kin sincerity." 

"Achillea, we are told, wept while the funeral pile he had-J 
erected was burning, all night long, the bones of Patroolos, ' at 
father weeps when he bums the bones of hia youUiful son ' (DiadiM 
xiiii. 222-235). This testifies to a general practice."^ 

Silence may tend to prove the non-existence of a fiictJ 
in issue, the strengtli of the argument varying Argiimeni 
with the amount of probability that the thing '""'811™* 
in question would have been mentioned, had it existed. 

The omission from an inventory of all reference to a valnaUxfl 
piece of property may, where the other evidence ia conflicting, 
determine the question of ownership. 

" The negative evidence of a man saying, ■ I never heard a 
thing against the character of the person of whose character I coioel 
to speak,' ... is the most cogent evidence of a man's good char-. J 
acter and reputation. ' ' * 

Under this head, Archbishop Whately argues, from the alleged J 
absence of records or traditions to that efiect, that no savage tribe ^ 
over civilized itself. There are facts (traditions among the Chinese, ' 
for example) which make i^ainst this assertion^ but if there were 
no such facts, one might maintain, in opposition to Whately, that 
sav^ea would be much more impressed by a change supposed to be 
wrought by a supemi.tural agency than by one which they had 
slowly and gradually worked out for themselves; and would, there- 
fore, be more likely to have records or traditions in the former caae 
than in the latter. 

Every additional witness testifying independently toM 
the game fact adds to the probability of its co„(,nrreni V 
truth ; not only because he is an additional •*"" 
witness, but also because, in cases iu which there couldil 

1 Addima, in Tbo Spectator, No. 55T. 

* Gladstone: Preface to Schliemaim'a Mj'ceniB. 

* Chief Jugli«o CiKkbum, in Cox's Criminal Cues, p. SI 
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liave been no previous concert, it is more likely tbaM 
the fact testified to should have existed than that tbefl 
agreement in the testimony should be accidental. Ever^i-a 
additional witness, moreover, enlarges tbo surface ex-M 
posed to attack, that is, increases the likelihood tbat hefl 
would be impeached if He could be. ■ 

A similar argument may be drawn from coneurrentM 
circumstances. M 

One may argue that in a lottery there are as many ohauces of afl 
prize aa there are of a blank, and so there are as between a prizB- J 
and ani/ one blank ; but if there are twenty blanks and one prize, fl 
every ticket- liolder has only one chance in twenty-one of drawingS 
the prize, since each of the twenty blanks creates one chance against ■ 
the prize. I 

The apparent footprints found by Robinson Crusoe on the saQdJ 
might possibly have been made by the fortuitous action of thai 
wavea; but the probability that the sand should have arrangecll 
itself in this way rather than in any other one of numerous possiblv V 
ways is very small, as compared with the probability that the mark^fl 
were made by a hiunan foot. fl 

In all cases in which there are some ailments oaM 
eacli side of a question we compare the alternatives^^ 
and decide according to the preponderance of probainli^ 
prepondot- ties. Positive certainty in practical mattersi 
abOitieB. we never attain ; but a reasonable probabil-fl 
ity snfiiciently strong to act upon ia often within ourfl 
reach. M 

"Whether any higher degree of assurance ia conceivable thaafl 
that whicli may easily be obtained of the facta that the earth te- V 
volvaa round tlio sun, and that Delhi was besieged and taken by 
the English in 1857, is a question which does not belong to this 
inquiry. For all practical purposes such conclusions as these may 
be described as absolutely certain. From tliese down to the faint- 
est guess about the inhabitants of die stars, and the fcuntest wiiapi- J 
ci'in that a ]»rticnlar person has committed a crime, there is sfl 
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descending scale of probabilitiea which does not admit of any but 
a very rough measurement for practical purposes. The only point 
in it worth noticing is what is commonly called moral certainty ; and 
this means simply such a degree of probability as a prudent r 
would act upon under the ciiourastanoes in which he happens to be 
placed in reference to the matter of which he is said to be morally 
certain." ' 

The ai^ument from Sign deriveJ from the concur- 
rent testimony of independent witnesses, 
raiiBt be distinguished from that derived "^S™ 
from authority. Unable to investigate every " " ^■ 
question for himself every time it arises, a man must I 
accept the conclusions i^eached by others in matters on 
which they are competent judges, or by himself on a 
previous occasion. Tliese conchisions are often the beat 
evidence within reach; they are the conclusions of 
expert? 

" In questions of authority I believe a matter of opinion, because 
it is believed by a person whom I consider a competent judge of 
the question."' 

" Authority is the opinion of one ])erson upon a doubtful ques- 
tion of fact, speculation, or practice accepted by another person 
a reason for believing that which the person first mentioned be- 
lieves in relation to such question." * 

" Authority, in matters of opinion, divides itself (say) into three 
principal classes. There is the authority of witnesses. They testify 
to matters of fact: the judgment upon these is commonly though 
not always easy; but this testimony is always the substitution of 
the faculties of otliers for our own, which, taken largely, consti- 
tutes the essence of authority. This is the kind which we justly 
admit with the smallest jealousy. Yet not always; one man 
admits, another refuses, the authority of a sea-captain and a sailor 
or two on the existence of the sea-serpent. 

1 Stephen ; Introduction to til* Indian Evldpnce Act, chop. li. 

n MitUn of Opinion, chnp, ii 
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Then there is the Eiuthoritj of judges. . . . These judges 
ipply us with opiiiious upon facts, aometiines with 
facts themseires. Tlie resultd, in pure science, are accepted by 
OS as facta; but on the inethodB by which they are reached, the 
mass, even of intelligent and cultivated men, are uot competently 
informed. Jadgnients on difficult questions of finance are made 
into compulsory laws, in parliaments where only one man in a 
score, possibly no more than one in a hundred, thoroughly com- 
prehends them. All kinds of professional adrice belong to this 
order in the classificatioo of authorities. 

" But, thirdly, as Ijewis has observed with much acuteness, we 
are in the constant habit of following yet another kind of authority, 
Ihe autliority of ourselves. In rery many cases, where we have 
reached certain results by our own inquii'ies, the process and the 
eridence have been forgotten, and are no longer present to the 
mind at times when we are called upon to act; they are laid aside 
88 no longer necessary; we are satisfied with the knowledge that 
we acquired at a former time. We now hold to the conclusion, 

not remembering accurately its warrant, but remembering only 
that we once decided that it had a warrant. In its essence, this ia 
acting upon authority. From this sort of action upon authority I 
believe no man of nctire life, however tenacious be his memory, 

ican escape. And no man who is content to act on this kind of 
ftuthority ia entitled to object in principle to acting on other kinds. 
. . . We are bound to act on the best presumption,' whether that 
jH^sumption happens to rest on something done by others, or on 
something we have done ourselves." ' 

' A series of arguments from Sign may have a con- 
AiBuaioniB tinuousl;^ prot^ressive tendency to establish a 
nvetoiK^ certain conclusion. 

We cannot directly prove that a body once set in motion will 
never stop unless it meets with some impediment; for we cannot 
remove eveiy obstacle: but if in proportion as obstacles are re- 
moved motion ia protracted, we may fairly conclude that, if they 
conld be altogether removed, motion would go on for e\"er. 

The argument by which the "development theory" is supported 

). ' GladtloQE, in The NinMeMith Ctnlutx 
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by Professor Huiley and others is of this claaa. Though the derel- 
opment of one species into another cannot be directly proved, jet 
if it can be shown that the intermediate forms between two species 
eiiubit, so far as is known , a regularly progressive approach toward 
the higher species, there is ground for tlic inference that the inter- 
mediate forms would, if they were all known, form a consecutive 
chain of evidence for gradual development. J 

. Arguments from Sign need to be stronger when they I 
have to overcome an antecedent improbability g 
than when they are supported by an antece- hyAn^^t 
dent probabaity. Probabuity. 

Those who disbelieve in tlie Christian miracles argue from 
experience that it is improbable that wliat science calls " the order 
of Nature ' ' should be diaturhed by any cause ; those who believe i 
in the miracles maintain that there was an adequate cause ia j 
operation in each case. J 

SECTION rv. 1 

AltQtrUENTS FROM ExAMPLB. 

The Argument from Example springs from the proba- 
bility that objects whicli resemble one another in some 
respects, will also resemble one another in tlte point in i 
question. J 

A sentence in Patrick Henry's famous speecli contains an arga> I 
ment from esamplc: " Cteaar had his Brtitus, Charles the First I 
hb Cromwell, and George the Third — may profit hy their exam- I 
pie." iladheiiot been interrupted by cries of ■• Treason," Henry * 
might possibly have brought out still more plainly the argument i 
implied in the words after the dash. 

Aristotle' founds an argument against the choice of magistrates 
by lot upon (supposed) exampleB of the choice of a wrestler or of a 
sl^ersman by lot; since in both cases the best man would be. not ' 
the person on whom the lot fell, but tlie person who understood 

1 Rhelaric: book ji. cfaup. vx- 
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Real examples, such as those cited by Patrick Henry, i 
arc to be distinguiBhed from invented e 

invented pies, sucli 08 thosc quotcd from Aristotle. 
The former, being matters of fact, derive 1 
additional force fi'om the probability that what has' ' 
happened once will happen again ; the strength of the 
latter depends upon the likelihood that things such as 
are tuppoted to have happened ever did or ever will 
happen, — that is, upon their antecedent probahility. 

This Antecedent Probability, it is to be noted, i 
iteelf di'awn from observed facts, — that is, from real 1 
examples. 

Aristotle's ailment ci^nst tha choice of magistrates by lot 4 
derives its whole force from common experience. Eyerybody I 
knows that in drawing lob? an idiot has the same chancea i 
favor a& a geniiis; everybody knows, too, that, though starving J 
men may draw lota to determine which one shall be eaten, men I 
at sea do not trust chance to give them the most competent pilot. ' 
Thus, though in Aristotle's argument the combination is a new oi 
Uie materials out o{ which it is made and which alone give force to 1 
the reasoning are not i 

If, on the other hand, an invented example is aute-l 
FioUtioiB cedently improbable, — that is, has no basis-l 



implca 



-it has no force whatever.] 



in experience, - 
argumnnta. p^j. example : - 

" The fable of the countryman who obtained from Jupiter the \ 
regulation of the weather, and in consequence found his crops fail, 
does not go one step towards proving the intended conclusion; 
because that consequence is a mere gratuitous assumption without 
<»iiy probability to support it. In fact the assumption there is cot 
only gratuitous, but is in direct contradiction to eicperience; for n 
(gardener kaa, to a certain degree, the command of rain and sun- 
Hhine, by the help of his watering-pots, glasses, hot-beds, and flues; 
and the result is not the destruction of his crops. 

" There is an instance of a like error in a tale of Cumberland's, 
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intended to prove the advantage of a public over a private educa- 
tion. Ha represents two brothers, educated on the two plans, 
respectively; the former turning out veiy well, and the latter vei-y 
ill: and had the whole been matter of fact, a sufficient number 
of such instances would have had weight aa an argument; but aa 
it is a fiction, and no reason is shown why the result should be 
such as represented, except the sujiposed superiority of a public 
education, the argument involves a manifest pelilio principU ; ' and 
resembles the appeal made, in the well-known fable, to the picture 
of a man conquering a lion, — a result which might just as easily 
have been reversed, and which wonld have been so, had liona been 

Hence, the uaelessness of attempting by a fictitious 
narrative to establish a disputed proposition. Fiction 
can help us more clearly to understand or more firmly 
to hold what we are already disposed to believe ; but, 
the premises of fiotion being arbitrarily selected, ita 
conclusions can be binding upon those only who accept 
the premises as fairly representing real examples. 

The value of ai'gumenta drawn from real cxainplesr 
as well as that of those drawn from invejited 
ones, IS gauged by experience, A single piMYOjyin 
carefully-guarded experiment in natural sci- 
ence by a competent observer may be enough to estab- 
lish a general proposition ; but iu human affairs several 
observed instances are rarely enough, 

Wheti Newton had analyzed one ray of light into the prismatic 
colors, he justly concluded that the same analysis would apply to 
all other rays of light. 

On the other hand, it would require numerous examples liko 
that of Richard III. to establish an invariable, or even a usual, 
connection between physical and moral deformity. " One man is 
not as exactly similar to another man, one itice of men is not as 
exactly similar to another race of men, one political c 

' Bee p. 198. " Wbately : Rhetoric, part i. chap, ii 
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not as ciactlj simitar to nuother political uomtnunity, as 

of platinufii is to another piece of platinum, or as one viat of oxyge 

is to another yial of oxygen." i 

It 13 importaut to distinguish examples whicli serve aam 
AreuDumta- sirgiinienta from those which serve merely a^l 
m'lutraure iUustrations. A supposed case imde 
Biuopiog. pj,j^^ principle, thongh it may make the puin-l 
ciple more intelligible, has no tendency to prove 
trutli ; hut an example drawn from another class ofl 
ca.Bes is in the nature of au appeal to experience, and J 
has, therefore, the force of an argument. 

Cicero's proposition that nothing which is dishonorable is expe- 
dient is explained, but not establiahetl, by Iiis example, — Themia- 
bxJes's project of burning the Spartan fleet. This pUu Cicero, in 
contradiction to Aristides, maintains to be inexpedient because ■ 
dishonorable; but no one who had not already assented to the gen- 1 
eral principle would be convinced of its soundness by this example, 
for the example is merely the statement in a concrete form of thQ'l 
question at issue.* 

Roger Williams, on the other hand, presents a valid argumentl 
for liberty of conscience, when he maintatDS that the civil anthorS 
ities Iiave no more right to command over the souls and consciences jl 
of tlieir subjects than the master of a ship has over those of hia I 
passengers or the sailors under him, " although he may justly see I 
to the labor of the one, and the civil beharior of all in the ship." ■ 

Another example may be taken from the preface to M. Taine'^fl 
" Aneien R^g^me," in which the author argues from the an 
between a house and a national constitution: — 

' ' Peremptory advisers constructed a constitution as if it w 
house, according to the most attractive, the newest, and the simplest I 
plan, holding up for consideration the mansion of a marquis, tho T 
domicile of a bourgeois, a tenement for workmen, barracks totM 
soldiers, the coniinunist phalanstery, and even a camp for gavagea. f 
Each one asserted of his model: ' This is the true abode of o 



' Lewis: Mclhnrtii in Politics, vol. ii. o 

» Gcttro : De Officiiis, Hi. xi. vij. 

• The Bloody Tenet of Pereecution Di 
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the only one a, man of aeuse can dwell in.' In voy opiuioni the 
Argument was weak; personiil fancies, in my judgment, are not 
authorities. ... A people, on being consulted, may, indeed, tell 
the fonn of goTerument they like, but not the form they need; 
this is possible only through experience; time is required to oacei'' 
tfdn if the political dwelling is convenient, durable, proof against 
inclemeucies, suited to the occupaut's habits, pursuits, character, 
peculiarities, and caprices. Now, as proof of Ihia, we have never 
been content with our own; witliin eighty years we have pulled it 
down tldrteen times in order to rebuild it, and tliis we have done 
in vain, not having yet found one that suits us." ' 

Analogy, one of the most eommou forma of the aigu- I 
ment from example, ia defined by Arehhiahop Argamenta 
Whateiy, in coiiformity with tlie primitive A(^^mj^' 
meaning givL<n to it by mathematiciana, as Uy miu. ' 
*' a resemblance of ratios," — the reasoning, on this the- 
ory, being drawn, not from a du'ect resemblance be- 
tween tlie two things compared, but from a reaemhlance 
in the relation they bear to certain other things. 

" Thus an egg and a seed are not iu tiiemselves alike, but bear I 
a like relation to the parent bird and to her future nestling, on 1 
the one hand, and to the old and young plant oti tlie other, respeo> 1 
tively; this relalian beiiig the genus which both fall under; and I 
many argiiraeiiU might be drawn from tJiia analogy."' 

Whately, however, admits that, in the language of 1 
eminent writers as well as in that of common speech^ J 
Analogy is used in a much wider sense. This sense ia ' 
more accurately expressed in Mill's definition, which 
extends the name of analogical evidence to ai^uments 
drawn from any sort of resemblances, provided they 
do not amount to a complete induction.^ 

" Analogy agree-s with induction in this, that they both argnff'J 
that a thing known to resemble another in certain circuniatanc8» 1 

ni<lalioii of John Diirind- ] 
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(oall those circumetances A and B) will resemble it in another 

cunistance (call it C). But the differeoce ia that in induction A. 
and B are known, by a pretiouB conipariHon of many instances, t» 
be the very circumstances on which C depends, or with which it is 
some way connected. When this has not been ascertained, the atga- 
ment amounts only to this, that, since it is not known with which 
of the circum.itances existing i[i the known case C ia connected^ 
they may as well be A and B as any others; and therefore there 
a greater probability ot C in cases where we know that A and' 
B exist, than in cases of which we know nothing at aU. This 
argument is of a weight very difficult to estimate at all, and 
possible to estimate precisely. It may bo very strong, when 
the known points of agreement, A and B &c., are 
and the known points of difference few; or very weak, when the 
reverse is the ca.'^e: but it can never be equal in validity to a reat' 
induction. " ' 

One of Mill's examples renders his meaning plain. From, 
fact that there are numerous resemblances between tlio earth and 
the other planets, it might be inferred that the latter are inhab- 
ited because the former is. Now, if the existence of Imtnan beings 
could be proved to depend upon one or more of tliese points (d 
resemblance, to be the effect of this or that cause wbicli is 
tion on the other planets as well as on the earth, or if it could bKJ 
proved that the presence of human beings is the effect of 
circumstance not common to the other planets and the earth, thaT' 
argument drawn from such facts of causation would in each 
be of an inductive character. 

So long, however, as we do not know what the conditions of life 
are, " they may be connected by some law of Nature with those 
common properties; and to the extent of that possibilify the 
planets are more likely to be inhabited than if they did not resem^ 
ble the earth at all. This non-aasignable and generally small in- 
crease of probability, beyond what would otherwise exist, is all 
the evidence which a conclusion can derive from analogy. For if 
we have the slightest reason to suppose any real connection between. 
the two propertiei* A and B, the argument is no longer one at. 
analogy. If it had been ascertained (I purposely put an absurd' 
supposition) that there was a connection by causation betwel 
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the fact of revolving on an axis and the existeiioo of animated 
beings, or if there were any reasonable ground for even siiapecting 
such & connection, a probability would arise o£ tlie existence ol 
inhabitants in tiie planets, which might he of any degree of 
strength, up to a complete induction; but we should then infer 
the fact from tlie ascertained or preBumed law of causation, and 
not from tile analogy of the earth." ' 

Arguments from Analogy are valid when confined 
to the point of resemblance, and allowed no p^j^ 
more than their just weight; but they are *''*'"8"«' 
often used as if a resemblance between two things in 
one point meant a resemblance in points in which they 
really differ, or as if a superficial and partial resemblance 
implied a complete and fundamental one dependent 
on a common cause ; the analogy is either false, or it 
is treated as if it amounted to an induction. The fol- 
lowing are examples of false analogies : — 

" ' If,' they say, ' free competition ia a good thing in trade, it 
' must surely be a good thing in education- The supply of other 
commodities — of sugar, for esantple — is left to adjust itself to 
the demand; and the consequence is, that we are bett«r supplied 
with sugar tiian if the Government undertook to supply us. Why, 
then, should we doubt that the supply of instmction will, with- 
out the intervention o£ tlie Government, bo found equal to tlie 
demand ? ' 

" Never was there a more false analogy. Whether a man ia 
well supplied with sugar is a matter which concerns himself alone. 
But whether he is well supplied with instruction is a matter which 
concerns his neighbors and the State. If he cannot afford to pay 
for sugar, he must go without sugar. But it b by no means fit 
that, because he cannot afford to pay for education, he should go 
without education. Between the rich and their instructors there 
may, as Adam Smith says, be free trade. The supply of music 
masters and Italian masters may be left to adjust itself to the 
demand. But what is to become of the millions who are too poor 

' Mil! : Logic, btwk v. chap. t. aect. ri. 
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to procure without aaaistance the services of a decent schoo 




It is argued that "a great and permanent diminution 
quantity of eome useful commodity, such as corn, or coal, or iron, 
throughout the world, would be a serious and lasting loss; and that 
If the fields and coal-mines yielded regularly duuhle quantities, 
with the same labor, we should be ao much the richer: hence it 
might be inferred that, if the quantity of gold and silver in the 
world were diminished one-half, or were doubled, like results would 
follow, the utility of these metala, for the purposes of coin, being 
very great. Now there are many points of resemblance, and many 
of difference, between the precious metals on the one hand, and 
com, coal, &c. on the other; but the important circumstance to the 
supposed argument is that the utiliiy of gold and silver (as coin, 
which ia far the chief) depends on their value, which is regulated by 
their scarcity, — or rather, to speak strictly, hy the difficulty of 
obtaining them, whereas, if com and coal were ten times 
abundant (i. e. more easily obtained), a bushel o£ either would 
be aa useful as now. But if it were twice as easy to procure g< 
as it is, a sovereign would be twice as large; if only hall 
it would be of the sise of a half -sore reign ; and this (besides the 
trifling circumstance ot the cheapness or deamess of gold orna- 
ments) would be all the difference. The analogy, therefore, fails 
in the point essential to the argument." ' 

"Because a just analogy has been discerned between the 
tropolis of a country, and the heart of the animal body, it baa be< 
sometimes contended that its increased size ia a disease, — ■ 
may impede some of its most important functions, 
cause of its dissolution.'' ' 

"Another example is the not uncommon dictum that 
politic have youth, nuiturity, old ^e, and death, like bodies t 
ral; that after a certain duration of prosperity they tend spent 
ously to decay. This also is a false analogy, because the 
the vital powers in an animated body can be distinctly 
the natural progress of tliose very changes of stnicture which, 

' Macanlsj, In the House of Commons ; Trcvdjan's Selections, p. 44 
Bee nUo MatUcir Arnold : Egsbjb Iu Criticism, p. 451. 

• Whately : Etictoric, part i. chap. il. sect. vll. 

• Bishop CoplBston ; Inquiry into the Doctrines of NcccBBlly ana P 
desttoatton, note toDiBcoaraclll.; quoted by Wliatclj. 
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their earlier Btages, conatitate its growth to maturity; while i 
the body politic the progress of those changes can not, getieraily 
Hpeaking, have any effect but the still further continuance of 
growth: it is the stoppnge of that progress, and the commence- , 
ment of retrogression, that alone would constitute decay. Bodies ] 
politic die, but it is of disease, or violent death; they havi 
age." 1 

A false analogy has heen made the basis of an argument in favor 
of despotic government. It has been likened to the govemmeiit 
exercised by a father over his children, a government which it 
resembles only in its irresponsibility, that is, in the fact that it it a 
a despotism; whereas the beneficial working of paternal govern- J 
meut depends, when real, not on its iiTesponsibility, but " 
other circumstances of the case, — the affection of the parent for the 
children and the superiority of the parent in wisdom and esperi- 
eiice." ' The argument from this false analogy is usually summed 
up in the convenieot phrase, " paternal government," — the fallacy 
lurking ia the word palernat,^ a word which may refer to the powei i 
of a father or to his power judiciously exercised; it may mean Uka [ 
a father or like a good find wise father. 

The error which consists in oveiTating the probative I 
force of arguments from analogy is aaid to be p^„miui 
" the characteristic intellectual vice of those AnaiogicB. 
whose imaginations are barren, either from want of ] 
exercise, natural defect, or the narrowuesa of their ] 
range of ideas." 

" To such minds objects present themselves clothed in but few I 
properties; and as, therefore, few analo^es between one object 
and another occur to them, they almost invariably overrate the 
degree of importance of those few; while one whose fancy takes 
a wider rajige perceives and remembers bo many analogies tend- 
ing to conflicting conclusions, that he is much less likely to lay 
undue stress on any of them. We always find that those are tile 
greatest slaves to metaphorical language who have hut one set of 
metaphors." ' 
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It may, on the other hand, be suggested that t 
who sees many analogies is in danger of mistaking fan- fl 
ciful for real ones, of making a mere metaphor do duty 
as an argument. Ruskin is a striking instance in point ; 
and Mill himself cites Bacon £is being " equally con- 
spicuous in the use and abuse of figurative illustra- ' 
tion."^ Such is also Macaulay's opinion. 

" The truth is, that his [Bacoii'a] niiini was wonderfolly quick \ 
iu perceiving analogies of all sorts. But, like several emi 
whom we could name, both living and dead, he sometimes appeared 
strangely deficient in the power of distingoishiug rational from fan- 
ciful analogies, -~ analogies which are argumeDts from analogies 
which are mere illustrationa, — analt^es like that which Bishop 
Butler so ably pointed out between natural and rerealed religion, 
from analogies like that which Addison discovered between the 
series of Grecian gods can'ed by Phidias and tlic series of English J 
kings paint«d by Kneller. This want of discrimination has U 
many strange political speculations. Sir William Temple dedueeda 
a theory of government from the properties of the pyramid. 
Southey'a whole system of finance is grounded on the phenomena I 
of evaporation and rain. In theology, this perverted ingenuity has J 
made still wilder work. From the time of Irenxus and Origen, 
down to the present day, there has not been a single generation 
which great divines have not been led into the most absurd ei- 
posiliona of Scnpture by mere incapacity to distinguish analogies 
proper (lo use the scholaaticDhraae) from analogies metaphorical." 
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CHAPTER III. 



BUBDEN OF PROOF AND PRESUMPTION. 



Before determining in what order to present his ' 
arguments, a reasoner should know which Burden or 
side ia bound to prove the proposition in iTo^ffiofinad. 
dispute ; upon which side, in other words, rests the 
Burden of Proof. 

The general rule, in eoiirta of law, on thia subject i 
is embodied in the maxim that " he who affirms must | 
prove." 

" Whoever desires any Court to give judgment as to any legal I 
right or liability dependent on the existence or non-existence o( 
facts which he assei'ta or denies to exist, must prove that those 
facts do or do cot exist. ' ' ' 

" The burden of proof as to any particular fact lies on that per- 
son who wishes the Court to believe in its existence, unless it is 
provided by any law that the burden of proving that fact shall lie 
on any particular person. 

" A prosecutes B for tlieft, and wishes the Court to believe that 
B admitted the theft to C. A must prove the admission. 

" B wishes the Court to believe that, at the time in question, bo 
was elsewhere. He must prove it," " 

The principle of this legal maxim applies to argu- 
mentative composition. One who would convince 
others of a proposition which they do not believe is ' 
bound to prove that proposition. A man cannot be | 

1 Stephen: Digest uf the Law of Evidence, cbnp. xjii &rl. xciii. 
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expected to change his opinioiis unless and until : 
Bona for a change are adduced, as a court will not 
unless and until evidence has been given which fur- 
nishes reasons for its action. 

A reasoner upon whom the Burden of Proof does 
presnmpaon ^"^ ^^^^ ^^^ usually, the Presumption ' in his 
iiaauBd. favor ; that is, the proposition he maintains, 
is taken ' as true in advance ^ of direct proof. A Pre-'^ 
sumption, in the words of a distinguished English law- 
yer,^ " is simply an avowedly imperfect generalization 5 
and this must, of course, be founded on experience." 
Experience having told us that such and such things 
liave happened, we preeume, in the absence of direct 
evidence, that similar occurrences happened or wiU 
happen in similar circumstances. " Proof," said Loi-d 
Erskine, " is nothing more than presumption of a high 
order ; " for proof simply creates an exceedingly strong 
probability. 

Confusion has been created " by confounding wl 
presnmptiona ^^^ called Presumptious of law with Pre- 

oTiaw. sumptions proper, A presumption of law 
might more properly be termed an assumption; for 
is equivalent to " a rule of law [perhaps arbitrary] 
that courts and judges shall draw a particular inference 
from a particular (act, or from particular evidence, 
unless and until the truth of such inference is dis- 
proved." * 

" A person shown not to have beea heard of for seven years byj 
those (if any) who if he had been alive would naturally have hei 
o( him, is presumed to be dead nnlesa the circumatanoea of the casw 

1 From jirac, bufore, and nimo, take. 

s Stephen: Liberty, Equslify, anil Fraternity, p. 2 

* By Arcbbishop Whately, for instance. 

• Stephen; Digest, chap i. 
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are such aa to occoimt for bis not being heard of without aasuming ^ 
his death." ' 

A person accused of a. crime is presumed to be innocent- 



capable of being I 
and the term is still J 



IS presumptio Juris el de 
lore intelligibly called 



A presumption of this class 
rebutted — uaed to be called presumptio j'uri 
used in many of the books. 

The presumption knowu in the old books 
jure, or as " a conclusive presumption," is i 
conelugiee proof. 

" Conclusive proof means evidence upon the production of which, 
or a fact upon the proof of which, the judge is bound by law to 
regard some fact ba proved, and to exclude evidence intended to 
dbprove it."" 

Such is the rule that a child under seven years of age is inoap^ 
ble of committing a crime. 

The Presumptions which have place in argumenta- 
tive composition are, on the other hand, what proanmpti. 
the law books call preaumptiones kominie. Pre- p'opof- 
sumptions of fact, — inferences, or arguments, drawn 
from knoion facts of experience, and varying in force i 
and iu direction with experience. 

The presumption that snow will full at New York in the couiso 
of a given winter is much stronger than that it M'ill fall at Naples 
in the same winter, but is not so strong as the presumption that ' 
the tides will ebb and flow next year as they have always done 
within known human experience. 

A few years ago, there was a presumption against the posaihility 
of telegraphic communication between Europe and America; but 
now the presumption would be in favor of the successful use of a 
new cable. 

There is for every man a presumption in favor of the corrcct- 
nesB of the opinious, — religious, political, scientific, literary, — 
in which he has been brought np. 

In some minds, a presumption is raised in fai'or of the correct- 
ness of opinions which are expressed with dogmatic positivenesa, 
n others against tiietn, — some concluding from facts which they 
1 Stephen : Digest, a 
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have observed that ck man who did not know vould not be so s 

lie was right, others Uiat ho is so sure because he does not know J 

the arguments on the other side. 

Previous good character affords a presumption of i 
liberal education affords a presumption of knowledge of books; I 
a business life, a presumption of knowledge of affairs. 

There is, in general, a presumption against any thing contrary 
to received opinions; for it is presumed that they would not be 
received opinions unless the probabilities of truth were in their 

A similar presumption exists against every movement that is in 
opposition to established institutions; for it is presumed that they 
were established for good reasons. lie who would overthrow what 
is established is bound to show either that those reasons no longer 
exist, or that they are overborne by stronger reasons for a change. 
The present mode of burial, for example, has the presumption in 
its favor; and, therefore, the advocates of cremation are obliged 
to bring forward arguments to show the desirableness of a change. 
Another example may be taken from Mill's paper on "The Sub- 
jection of Women : " — 

" In every respect the burthen is hard on those who attack an 
almost universal opinion. They must be very fortunate as well as 
unusually capable if they obtain a hearing at all. They have moro 
difficulty in obtaining a trial, than any other litigants have in 
getting a verdict. If they do extort a hearing, they are subjected 
to a set of logical requirem.eiits totally difiei'ent from those exacted 
from other people. In all other cases, the burthen of proof i 
supposed to lie with the affirmative. ... It is useless for me b 
say that those who maintain the doctrine that men have a right J 
to command and women are under an obligation to obey, or that 
men are fit for government and women unfit, are on the affirma- 
tive side of tlie question, and that they are bound to show positive 
evidence for the assertions, or submit to tlieir rejection. It is 
equally unavailing for me to say that those who deny to women 
any freedom or privilege rightly allowed to men, having the doubis J 
presumption against them that they are opposing freedom uid rcc- I 
ommcnding partiality, must be held to the strictest proof of their I 
case, and [that] unless their sDccess bo BUch as to exclude all doubly J 
the judgment ought to go against them. These would be thought* 
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good pleas in any common caae; but they will not be thought so 
in tMa instance. Before I could hnjie to make any impression, 
I should be expected not only to answer all that has ever been 
said by those who take the other side of the question, but 1 
imagine all that could be said by them, — to find them in reasouj 
as well as answer all I find; and besides refuting all arguments for 
the affirmative, 1 shall be called upon for invincible positive ail- 
ments to prove a negative. And even if I could do all this, and 
leave the opposite party with a, host of unanswered arguments 
against them, and not a single unrcfuted one on their side, 1 should 
be thought to have done little; for a cause supported on the one . 
hand by universal usc^, and on the ottier by so great a prepondep-. 
auce of popular sentiment, is supposed to have a preanmptio: 
its favor, superior to any conviction which an appeal to reason haa, J 
power to produce iji any intellects but those of a high cl 

He on whom tlie Burden of Proof rests, and againat" 
whom the Presumption lies, must overcome the exist- I 
ing preponderance of probabilities by throwing proof ' 
into the opposite scale. A very little may suffice, i 
great deal may be needed, according as the presumptioa 
to be rebutted is a weak or a strong one. 

One way of rebutting a presumption is by the intro- 
duction of evidence which raises a counter- 
presumption, ' 

The presumption in favor of an established institution may be 
rebutted, even to a conservative mind, by evidence tending to 
show that the institution in questiou is on obstacle to 1~ 
f ul working of some other established institution, the superior valuQ 
of which is admitted. 

There is a presumption in favor of a system of laws under whioh ] 
a country has flonrished; but if another country, similarly situated, 
has been still more prosperous under a different system of laws, 
there is a counter-presumption that the prosperity of the first ' 
country is due to other causes than her laws. 

"With respect to the deference due to the opinions (written o 
spoken) of intelligent and well-informed men, it may be remarked 
that he/ore a question has been fully argued, there is a presumption 
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that they are in the right ; but aJieriDards, if objections have beefl 
brouglit which they have failed to answer, the presumptio 
otiier way. The wiser . . - those opposed to you, . . . the greate 
is the probability that if there were any flaw in your arguraen 
they ivould have refuted you. This important distinction is ofb 
overlooked." ' 

The counter-presumption wiuch rebuts the original'! 
presumption may, in its turn, be rebutted hj'M 
i and thus, in the courssf 
of a long discussion, each side may severa 
times enjoy the advantage of the Presumption. 

Whether the burden of proof shifts at the same time with the " 
presumption ia a question on which legal authorities difier. 
the courts of Massachusetts, it is held that the burden of proof 
rests throughout on the party on whom it rested when the issi 
was made up, lu England, the law is as follows : — 

" The burdeu of proof iu any proceeding lies at first on th 
party against whom the judgment of the Couii would be given i 
no evidence at all were produced on eitlier side, regard being had' 
to any presumption which may appear upon the pleadings. As the 
proceeding goes on, tbe burden of proof may be shifted from the 
party on whom it rested at first, by his proving facts which raise a 
presumptio[i in his favor. 

"A, a married woman, is accused of theft and pleads i 
guilty. The burden of proof is on the prosecution. She is showi 
to have been in possession of the stolen goods soon after the theft. 
The burden of proof is shifted to A. She shows that she stole 
them in the presence of her husband. The burden of proving 
that she was not coerced by him ia shifted on to I'ic] the prose-™ 

The question is a narrow one, and turns upon a definition; fo^ 
it may well be tliat the biu-den of proof as to the issue (the genera 
proposition in dispute) is on one party throughout, but that s 
Buhordinate questions it shifts from side to side as the case goes oi 
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r should, however, always avail hiniaelf of I 
the Presumption, so long as it is in his fa- Burden, 
vor, and never assume the burden of prov- £!,™nn& 
ing what the experience of mankind has ^"*°'*'' 
proved for him. 

In criminal cases, tbs question upon whom rests the burden of I 
proof may be a question of life or death.* 

" A moderate portion of common sense will enable any o: 
perceive, and to show, on which side the presumption lies, when 
once his attention ia called to thb question; though, for want of 
attention, it is often overlooked; and on the determination of this 
question the whole character of a, discuaaion will often very much 
depend. A body of troops may be perfectly adequate to the defence 
oF a foi'tress gainst any attack that may be made on it; and yet, 
if, ignorant of the advant^e thoy possess, they sally forth into the ' 
open field to encounter the enemy, they may suffer a repulse. At 
any rate, even if strong enough to act on the ofEensive, they ought 
still to keep posseasion of their fortress. In like manner, if you 
have the presumption on your side, and can but refute all the argu- 
ments brought against you, you have, for the present at least, , 
gained a victory: but if you sbandoQ this position, by suffering 
Uiis presumption to be forgotten, — which ia in fact leaving out one 
of, perhaps, yoar strongest arguments, — you may appear to bo mak- 
ing a feeble attack, instead of a triumphant defence." - 

A reaaoner who puts himself on the defensive by ^ 
relying on the presumption in hia favor is, moreover, 
likely to require different arguments and a different 
arrangement from those that would be necessary, if he 
were obliged to meet an opponent in the open field, J 
or l<i attack Iiim behind strong entrenchments. 

I See York's Cue, 9 MGlcalfa (Msasodiaselts} Rep., B3. 
* Whotely: Rhetoric, part i. chap. iii. eect. ix. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OEDEK OF PEOPOaiTION AND PKOOF. 

The importance of so arranging the several parts ol] 

an argumentative composition that they may 

nfS^S'x^"' render effective support to one another can 

hardly be over-estimated. Forces that could 

be beaten in detail may be irresistible when skilfully 

drawn up, and massed at the points of danger. 

" Tou shol] ftnJ hundi-eda of persona able to produce a crowd of; 
good ideas upon aaj HuLject, far oue that cau inarehBl them 
to tbe beat advantage. Disposition is to the orator what tactics, 
or tliB discipiino of armies, is to the militaiy art. And as tlie 
balance of victory has aJmost always been turned by the superiority 
of tactics and of discipline, bo the great effacld of eloqueace are 
always produced by the excellency of disposition. There is 
part of the science in which the consummate orator will be 
de(!idedly marked out, as by the perfection of his disposition." ' 

At the very beginning of his Oration on the Crown^ 
Demosthenes justly demanded from his judges, as a' 
condition of fair play, freedom in the arrangement as 
well as in the selection of his arguments. Had he 
been obliged to adopt the arrangement of his adversary 
jEschines, as jEschines desired, he would necessarily 
Imve given undue prominence to the strong points of 
the case against him, and undue subordination to the 
strong points in his favor. Imagine a chess-player 
obliged to govern his moves by those of his opponent. 
Imagine Napoleon forced to adapt his Uncs to those of 

;toric and Or»lory, vol, i. pp. 1G8-Ie9. 
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the enemy, — to post cavalry opposite to cavalry, artil- 
lery to artillery, infantry to infantry, whatever the char- 
acter of the ground or the disparity of numbers. The 
most effective order in some circumstances is the least 
effective in others, foi' the conditions of each case deter- 
mine the best order for that case. Hence, only the 
most general rules for arrangement can be given; but, 
if the principles which underlie those rules are onee 
thoroughly understood, their application under newJ 
conditions wUi not be difficult, 

Should the Proposition come first? or should thej 
argument lead up to the Proposition through suouidtim 
the Proof? orSoProor 

We have already seen how important it is 
that a reasoner should himself, at the outset,^ clearly 
understand the Proposition he is to maintain ; but it 
by no means follows that he should hasten to announce 
the Proposition to those whom he would convince of its 
truth. His first object should be to secure their favor- 
able attention. 

Now, to engage attention at all, it is desirable to ap- 
pear to be saying something new. If, then, the Propo- ' 
sition is a ti-uisra to the persons addressed, it wiU usually 
be judicious to awaken their attention by beginning with 
what is novel in the Proof, Regarded from a new point 
of view, approached by a new path, the old conclusion 
will acquire a fresh interest, — except, indeed, for those 
unfortunate persons whose minds are accessible to notb- , 
ing but commonplace, and for whom, therefore, even a 
novelty must be presented in a commonplace dress. 

If the Proposition, whether well known to the per- 
sons addressed or not, is likely to awaken their hos- 
1 a™ p. 185. 
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I Wiity, it should not be announced until steps have been 
t taken to procure for it a favorable reception. Often 
I the best course to this end is to state at the outset 
f the question at issue, but not to espouse either side un- 
f til after the arguments for each have been canvassed. 
It may also be possible to secure assent to general 
\ principles from which the conclusion can be logically 
[ deduced. In pui'suing this course, a reasoner seems to 
} invite his readers or hearers to join him in au inquiry 
\ for the truth. This inquiry results, if he is successful, 
I not 80 much in convincing them as in leading them to 
I convince themselves of the justness of his conclusion ; if 
K he is unsuccessful, in inducing them to give some weight 
F to reasons which they would not have considered at all, 
had they known to what conclusion they led. 

Another method of tlisarming hostility is for a speaker 
to establish pleasant relations with the audience by ad- 
verting to opinions (irrelevant ones, it may be) which 
they hold in common with him, before proceeding to 
points of difference. 

Thus, n well-known anti-slavery orator of Massachusetts was 
Bccustomsd, in the days when Abolitionists were persecuted, to 
xemind I'ural audiences Ihat, wlmtever might be said of his political 
iivB, his religious opinions were na sound as theirs. 

In the absence, however, of considerations such as 
,ve been noticed, the better course usually is, first, to 
■state what is to be proved, and, secondly, to prove it. 
This course is particularly to be recommended if the 
aubject is abstruse, and the arguments are numerous. 
Knowledge of the proposition serves as a clue to difli- 
eidt reasoning. 

I, Mill begins his " Libertj " and " Bepreaentatire Govern- 
by laying down tlie propositions he means to establish; 
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and in " The Subjection of Women," the very title states iiia coa-.J 
elusion, if indeed it does not beg the question.' Burko usually! 
enumerates the propositions he intends to make good. 

The Proposition, whea stated at the outset, should J 
be stated with the utmost clearness and tiie ThePropt«i- 1 
greatest brevity; for it serves to show, not tacia,?'" 
what we are saying, but what we are going ' 
to say.' 

"The brevity required in partition is positive. It conaiata in I 
using the smallest number o£ words possible to express your idea. J 
Every word must be used in its plain, literal meaning, without any ' 
iidmixturo of figurative language. A partition is properly the 
solution of the proposition into its elements. Its perspicuity mnst 
depend altogether upon its precision ; and what can be more absurd 
than for that part to be obscure, the only use of which is to throw 
light upon all the rest? " * J 

"I found from experience, as well as theory," writes Scarlett I 
(Lord Abinger), the most successful of English advocates, "that 
the most essential part of speaking is to make yourself understood. 
For this purpose it is absolutely necessary that the Court and jury 
sho:ild know aa early as possible de qua re agitur. It was my habit, 
therefore, to state in the simplest form tliat the truth and the ci 
would admit the proposition of which I maintained the afflrmativB q 
and the defendant's counsel the negative, and then, without n 
ing upon tliem, the leading facts in support of my assertion. Thus I 
it has often happened to me to open a cause in five minutes, which I 
would have occupied a speaker at the Bar of the present day from I 
half an hour to three-quarters of an iiour or more ' 

If the Proposition is n, complex one, care should be | 
taken to arrange its parts in the order in which they j 
are to be taken up, and to take them up in the exact I 



in; [nst. Ornlor. iv. v. xxv'i. 

* J. Q. Adams: LcctDcoa do Bliitar 
H QuintiliM, Inst. Orslor. iv. v. xs- 

* Abinger: Aulobiographj-, p. 74. 
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order announced. Otherwise, the preliminary 8ta1 
ment does more harm than good. The worst fault 
all is that ascribed to a celebrated American preacher^ 
— the lault of first making a formal announcement 
what is to come, and then going on as If no such a 
nouncement had been made. 

Though it is almost always possible to strengthen 
AtKomenn a chain of reasoning by arguments belonging 
umThi, to each of the three enumerated kinda,^ it is in 

some cases expedient to lay greater stress upon those of 
one class, in other cases upon those of another class. It 
is, for example, difficult to prove hy any amount of direct 
evidence a fact that is in apparent opposition to common 
experience, unless we can also suggest a probable cause ; 
but where the event is a usual one, we are on the one 
hand satisfied with a small amount of direct evidence, and 
on the other hand prompt to think of probable causes. 

If the persons addressed are already of the speaker's 
opinion, he need only give them reasons for the ^th 
that is in them ; he can, therefore, rely in the 
arguments from Antecedent Probability: but if the; 
are in a hostile attitude, such ai^uments will be of 
avail until a strong foundation for tliem has been laid 
with arguments from Sign or from Example. A politi- 
cal speaker, for instance, who is addressing men of his 
own party has a very different task from that of < 
who is addressing opponents. 

In arranging his Proof, a reasoner does well 

Order of f^l^ow the natural order, — that is, the ordi 
pfnor. j^ which arguments would naturally occu 
the mind, — even where that order is, in itself con 
ered, less effective than an artificial order would 
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Any departure from the obvious arrangement is likely J 
to suggest the idea of artifice; and the suggestion of J 
artifice excites suspicion of sophistry, — what may httM 
merely a fault of form being imputed to substance. 

If, however, in consefjuence of following the natural^ 
order, an author or a speaker ia obliged to present his 
weakest argmnenta last, lie will do well to recapitulate 
them at the end in the reverse order ; for the principle 
o£ Climax ' applies to reasoning as fully as to style. 

In many cases, the most natural as well as the most 
effective order is that which places arguments from 
Antecedent Probabihty first, those from Sign second, 
and those from Example last. The arguments from 
Antecedent Probability raise a presumption^ in favor 
of the Proposition in hand; the arguments from Sign 
adduce evidence tending to strengthen that presump- 
tion, by showing tliat a thing which was likely to occur 
did occur; and the arguments from Example strengthen 
it still further by evidence concerning similar occur- 
rences. The first proves the principle which is appli- 
cable to the case ; the second proves that the principle 
actually apphes to the case ; the third furnishes instances 
of its application in other cases. 

"Tlie example, introduced after tlie antecedent probabilitj 
argoment, will serve both to illustrate and also to confirm ii,M 
Indeed, in this order, thej reflect light on each other. Mr. BurksiJ 
in his speech on the Nabob of Arcnt's debts, in endeavoring b 
prove that India had been reduced to a condition of extreme m 
and wretchedness, first presents the causes in operation to prodnc 
it; then, examples of the operation of ihoae causes; and finally, 
particular signa of the fact. The mind very readily receives the 
whole statement, because from the view of the cause the effects 
are naturally anticipated." * 

1 Sm p. 133. > Se* p. 220. 

' H. N. Day; Alt of Discourse, part ii. ch«p. v, p. 155 
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In legal opiuioiis, it is nsunl first h> lay down the principle of tl 
case — a form of Hie argument from antecedent probability — andj 
tlien to cite precedents; that is, examples of similar casea : i 
treatise un medicine, the theory of a course of treatment c 
firat, and examples from practice follow. 

Aq additional reason for not putting the ai^ument'" 
from Antecedent Probability last 13 that, iu that place, 
it might be supposed to be, not an instrument of proof, 
but an explanation of a fact already proved ; and, 
mere explanation, it would, of course, have no weight] 
with those who denied the fact.^ 

An additional reason for putting examples after the 
arguments from Antecedent Probability is that, until a 
principle is established, one cannot tell whether a given 
example is au exception to a general rule or an inBtann 
under it. 

Thns, the examples of Ceesar, Napoleon, and Cromwell, whit 
were adduced some yeara ago by partisaii newspapers to prove that 
President Grant meant to establish a, despotism on the ruina of the 
American Republic, frightened nobody, because there was no evi- 
dence tending to bring Grant into the same class or under the same 
conditions with Ctcsar, Napoleon, Cromwell, or even Aaron Burr. 
Had it been possible to lay a foundation for these examples by 
argameiits from antecedent probability, tliey might have had 
weight. 

On the other hand, the fears of patriotic civilians, ineludi 
even Dr. Franklin, were aroused by the establishment, in 1783, 
The Cincinnati, an association formed by the offioera of the Bevo- 
lutionary army of the United States for social and benevolent 
purposes. The provision for the transmission of the honors of the 
BDciety in the eldest male line of the original members waa deemecL 
to be the firat step toward an aristocracy, — an appreht 
which a certain amount of antecedent probability as well as> 
numerous examples could bo adduced, but which soon pi 
groundless. 

1 s™ p. 312. 
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Additional considerationB come into play whero a 
speaker is obliged to follow or to precede a 
formidable opponent. In the former case, he 
cftn make no licadway until he has weakened the impres- 
sion prodnccd by his adversary ; in the latter case, he 
should strive to produce so deep an impression that it 
cannot be obliterated. 

Care must, however, be taken not to magnify the 
strength of an opponent's case by spending unnecessary 
time and trouble upon him. True skill consists in shat- 
tering his arguments while seeming to slight them. 

"Perceval saiJ of Law (Loi-d Elleuborough), 'lie has great 
strength which he puta forth on occasions too trivial to require it. 
Ho wields a huge, two-handed sword to extricate a fly from a spi- 
der's web.' The remark was just. Lord Ellenborough had great 
talents, but at the Bar he always aeemed disposed to carry his point 
by force." * 

It is unwise, on the one hand, to begin, even when 
one is pressed hard, with an elaborate refutation of ob- 
jections, as if they were very serious indeed ; or, on tlie 
other hand, to neglect them altogether, for entire neglect 
raises the suspicion that they are not answered because 
they cannot be. 

The disadvantages of eacli alternative can be avoided 
by making a general answer to the arguments ^^^^ ^^ 
on the other side, but postponing their com- ''■'^"poim. 
plete refutation till a more convenient season. If this 
course is pursued, it is well to say distinctly that the 
discussion is waived — that is, put aside — for the time 
being only. At a later stage of the argument, when the 
speaker lias made a prima facie case on iiis side of tlic 
question, he ciin dispose of objections with less trouble 
■ Abinger: Autobiogtapb?, p. S3. 
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and with greater effect. Eeasonera whose oliject is tIc- 
torj rather than truth sometimes make a dislionest use 
of their right to waive a point, by forgetting to resume 
its consideration. This stratagem, if discovered, will 
sorely plague the inventor ; and it can never be safely 
employed, except whei'e the discourse is a spoken one 
delivered for a temporary purpose : in the address to 
a jury, for example, of an advocate who speaks last, 
or in a political harangue on the eve of an election. 

Tlie moat famous example under thJB head, is Demoathenes's 
Oration on the Crown. The great orator postponed the considera- 
tion of the specific charges against him^ielf until he had prepossessed 
the judges in his favor by an enumeration of his serviGea to the 
State ; then he touched on the points made by .^schinos, but soon 
contemptuously dismissed them, and returned to his own merits as 
contrasted with his adversary's want of patriotism. 

Prudence, as well as honesty, prescribes that the ar- 
Eipeiiienfy S'lni^ntrS of au oppouefit shall be fahly met. 
oppmSontf ^"y attempt to slur them, to misstate them, 
^''^ or to understate them, is almost sure to be 

detected, and, if detected, is likely to be judged even 
more severely than the facts warrant ; for the mortified 
pride of a ]nan who feels insulted by the effort to de- 
ceive him will intensify his indignation at a fraud on the 
community. 

Hence, skilful speakers or wrilera seek to produce the 
impression that they can afford to do their opponi 
more than justice, theu- own case being so strong. 

" Very often, whciL tlie impression of the jury and sometimes of' 
the judge has l<een against me on the conclusion of the defendant's 
case, I have had the good fortune to bring them entirely to adopt 
my conclusionB. 'Whenever I observed this impression, but thought 
myself entitled to the verdiot, I made it the rule to treat Ibe im- 
pression as very natural and reasonable, to acknowledge that there 
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were cireumstaiices which, presented great difficulties and doubts, 
to inrito a candid and temperate investigation of all the important 
topics that belonged to the case, and to express rather a. hope than 
a confident opinion [that] npon adehberate and calm inTeatigation I 
should be able to Batisfy the Court and jury that the plaintiff was 
entitled to the verdict. I then avoided all appearance oi confi- 
dence, and endeavored to place the reasoning on my part in the 
clearest and strongest view, and to weaken that of my adversary; 
tf show, that tlie facts for the plaintiff could lead naturally but to 
one eooclusion, while those of the defendant might be accounted 
for on other hypotheses: and when I thought I had gained my point 
I left it to the candor and good seuse of the jury to draw their owu 
[conclusion], Tliis course seems to me not to be the result of any 
consummate art, but the plain and natural course wliich common 
sense would dictate. At the same time it must be observed, that 
ho who would adopt it can only expect success when it is known 
that he can discriioiiiate between a sound and a hopeless case, and 
that his judgment is snfficieutly strong to overcome the bias of the 
advocate nud the importunity of the client, and to make hira at ones 
surrender a case that cannot and ought not to he sustained." ' 

A reasoner may even go so far as to admit that some 
, of the argiimenta on the other side are unan- 

, , ~ . , . , , . . > Unnnawonble 

' Bwerable, tor m every disputed question there orgumBntB 

IS aometmng to be said for a given conclu- 
, sion, and something against it. 

I " There are arguments for a plenum," said Dr. Johnson, " and 

, arguments for a vacuum; but one of them must be true." 

L There are arguments that convince geologists that the earth has 

eriated for an immense period of time, and there are arguments 

that convince chemists and physicists that the earth is much 

younger than geologists believe; but both theories cannot be true. 

Arguments that cannot be answered may be over- 
borne by other arguments. It matters not what is in 
I one scale, if the other decidedly preponderates.^ On 
\ the other hand, it should be noted that to answer all 

I 1 Abinger; AntobiograiJiy, pp. T5, 76. ^ Sec also p. 206. 
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the arguments which have been adduced by an op] 
neat is to silence him indeed, but not necessarily 
overthrow his conclusion, stiU less to establish anothf 
conclusion ; for the strength of a cause is not measi 
by the strength of its advocates. 

If the persons addressed do not have the opposing 
Fiuebr arguments in mind, it is obviously injudicious 
Kefotaiiun. ^^ suggest them until one's own case has 
been (paitly at least) made out. If, however, an oppo- 
nent is to follow, it is impolitic to state his case for 
him after getting through with your own, for this 
would be to leave him master of the field, 

(Jenerally speaking, then, the Refutation of ohjectii 
should be near the middle of the argument, so thai 
the arguments refuted may not make either the first or 
the last impression. The beginning and the end of an 
argumentative, as of a dnimatic, composition are the 
most impoi*tant parts. 

In Refutation, as in the statement of Proof,^ the 
Ural order should be followed. A reasoner should aal 
himself which of his opponent's arguments he woult 
take up first, if the necessity of replying at once wei 
laid upon him.^ 
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Tp, in order to make .1 man act, or even believei 08-4 

one would have him, it were only necessary to convince 
his un del-standing, there would be nothing more to say 
concerning Argumentative Composition ; but we are 
all beings of feelings and passions as well as of reason, 
and must be treated accordingly. 

" I ttilt [in reading Mill's ' Subjection of Women '] what I sup- 
pose is a very common aversion to being completely convinced by 
cold logic with only a little irany for aauce — with not one word 
of persuasion, no warrath of eloquence."' 

A man may believe, and yet not act upon his belief j 
or he may act on insufficient reasons. To j.j^^ ^^ j^^^, 
inSuence his will, it ia necessary to influence ei«« """"li- 
the active principles of liia nature. To win assent to J 
a general proposition is comparatively easy ; but to se- 
cure adhesion to a doctrine that has a personal appli- 
cation and reijuircs exertion is not easy. 

To make a millionaire contribute liberally to a public charity, it 
is not enough to convince him that the object is a worthy one; it ia ' 
necessary to make liim feel its claims upon htm. ' 

The political opinions of moat persona in the United States, 
whether at the North or at tlie South, were formed before the attack 
was made upon Fort Sumter (in 1801) ; but the flames of warliko 
untliusiaam were not lighted till Beauregard's guns were turned 
njwn the fort. 

' Ctiaunccy Wright r Ltltcrs, p. IBS, 
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Nothing, indeed, justifies the attempt to give evi-1 
tlence a weight wliich does not belong to it. I 
Uiiwmitoi™ Our feelings ought to be regulated by theJ 
facts which excite them. 
' It b a great mistake, and tlie source of half ths errors wbich ^ 
exist in the world, to yield to the temptation to allow our feelings 
to govern ovtr estimate of facts. Rational religious feeling is that 
feeling, whatever it may be, which is excited in the mind by a true 
estimate of tbe facts known to n,i which bear upon religion. It 
we do not know enough to feel warmly, let us by all means feel 
calmly ; but it is dishonoflt to try to convert excited feeling into 
evidence of facta which would justify it To say, ' There must be 
a God because I love him,' is just like saying, ■ That man must be 
a rogue because I hate him,' wiiich many people do say, but not 
wisely. There are in theso days many speculations by very able 
men, or men reputed to be of great ability, which can alt be le- , 
solved into attempts to increase Uie bulk and the weight of evi- J 
donee by heating it with love." ' I 

On the other baud, the understanding is au untrust- 
worthy guide on many questions. Ho who is devoid of 
imagination cannot justly decide a question about mat- 
ters that are remote in space or time, for he cannot J 
bring it before his mind in its true shape, with its I 
true conditions. He who is devoid of sympathy can- 1 
not put himself in the place of another whose ease he 1 
has to pass upon. A cold and prosaic nature can be I 
reached by no arguments but those drawn from its own I 
experience. I 

Of the two extremes, that of giving undue force to 1 
feeling is the usual fault of the ignorant, that of giving 1 
too little influence to feeling the fault of the educated, 
since education reaches the head chiefly, and too often 
cultivates it at the expense of the heart. Hence, tJiere 

1 Stephen: Liberty, Eqnality, and Fialemily, chap. vii. p. 321. I 
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ia greater difficulty in moving an intellectual than a- 
diill audience ; and far greater skill is recLuired, 

There ialess evidence of Wliitefield's eloquence in the fact that 
it drew crowds to hear him than in its effect upon Dr. Franklin.' 

A lawyer who starts a bench o£ judges from, their moorings wina 
a greater triumph than a score o£ successea with ordinary juries 
can give bim. 

The best way to reach the feelings of any audience, 
and the only way to reach those of an inteUi- Howtoreadi 
gent audience, is an indirect one. It is true ^'' '™""b^ 
that, in periods of great religious or political excitement, 
those who arc not only convinced of the truth of the 
speaker's conclusion, but also disposed to feel its force, 
may successfully he exhorted, fuel being thus heaped 
upon already kindled passions ; but even in such cases, 
if there are any cool heads in the hall, it will be well 
to study moderation. 

If, however, people do not feel strongly, it rarelyi' 
answers to tell them that they ought to feel so ; for' 
neither reason nor duty can govern the issues of the 
heart. To will to be sympathetic is as idle as to will 
to quicken the circulation ; but sympathy can be cre- 
ated, as the circulation can be qiuckened. We are 
made to feel by being taken to the sources of feeling, 

" I do not mean that a preacher must aim at earneslness, but tha*' 
be must aim at hb obj'eci, which is to do some spiritual good to his 
bearers, and which will at once make him earnest. It is s£ud that, 
when a man has to cross an abyss by a narrow plank thrown over 
it, it is his wisdom not to look at the plank along which lies his 
path, but to fix his eyes steadily on the point in the opposite preci- 
pice at whicii tlie plank ends. It is by gazing at the object which 
he must reach, and ruling himself by it, that be secures to himself 
the power of walking to it straight and steadily. 'J'he c 

1 Fnnklin: Autubiography, part i. p. 4:1, 
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Bama in moral matters; no one will become really earnest by 
aiming directly at earneataesa; any one may become earnest by ] 
meditating on the motives, and by drinking at the sources, 
, earnestness. We may o£ course work ourselves up into a pretene 
nay, into a paroxysm, of earnestness; as we may cLafe our cold . 
hands till ttey are warm. But when we cease chafing, we lose the ' 
warmth again; on the contrary, let the sun come out and strike us 
iwith his beams, and we need no artificial chafing to be warm. The 
hot words, then, and energetic gestures of a preacher, taken by 
themselves, are just as much signs o£ earnestness as rubbing tlie 
hands or flapping the arms together are signs of warmth ; though 
they are natural where earnestness already exists, and pleasing as 
being its spontaneous concomitants. To sit down to compose for I 
the pulpit with a resolution to be eloquent, is one impediment to J 
persuasion ; but to be determined to be earnest is absolutely fatal I 
to it." » 

A skilful Speaker pursues one of two courses: ha 
I dwells upon topics wliich are likely to call out the feel- 
ings he wishes to excite j or he expresses his own j 
feelings in such a niaiijier as to communicate them to ] 
others. 

When the former method is pursued, time enough 
must be taken to let the appropriate topics produce 
their full effect. What is addressed to the understand- 
ing cannot be stated too briefly, if so stated that its 
bearing and force are thoroughly understood : hut Per- 
suasion may go on long after the feelings have been 
reached ; for it is necessary, not only that the feelings 
should take the right direction, but that they Bhoidd ■ 
take it with a will. 

Hence, the advantages of copious detail, which holds | 
the interest long and closely; of individual instances, 
which touch the imagination or the heart ; of associat- j 
ing the new topic with previous emotional experiences ; 

' Newman; Lectares on Univcrsil}- SuhjeeU, pp. 192, 1D3. 
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of rousing the feelings about something which is, per- ) 
haps, even irrelevant, and then turning tlie stream intol 
the desired channel; of indirect suggestion, — as by| 
reference to some one effect, in itself slight, but serv- f 
ing to exemplify numerous other effects and to foi-cel 
the mind to think of their common cause. ^ 

If a speaker desires to kindle the enthusiiism of othersJ 
from his own, he may adopt either "the exag- g^araer- 
gerating or the extenuating method." * In the li^nuBtine 
former, he expresses ali that he feels, or more, "'s"'*i»' 
and trusts to the contagion of sympathy ; in the latter, 
he pretends to suppress his emotions, that the apparent 
difficulty may appear to enhance their force ; and he I 
may combine the two, by at last allowing the long- 
restrained torrent free coui-se, as if he could not hold it ■ 
back. 

A masterly inatanoe of this combination is given by Sliafcspera 
in Mark Antony's address to the Komans over the dead body of 

" I came not, friends, to Bteal vkb,j I'our tiearls : 

But, as yim know me aM, a plain, blunt mun, 

That love my friend,' and thitlhey know full well 

Thitt gave mo public leave la speak of liim. 

For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 

Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech. 

To Btir pien'« blood; I only epaak right on; 

1 tell you that which you yourselves do know, 

Show you sweot Gesar's wounds, poor, poor dumb months. 

And bid Ihcm speak for me : but were 1 Bruliis, 

And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 

Would raffle up j-our spititH, and put a tongue 

In every wound of Casar that should move 

Tfae atones of Borne to rise and mutiny," 

' See p. 12T, 
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To successful Persuasion it is, of course, essentii 
that a, speaker should get on the light side of ', 

audience. They should believe him, sayi 
Asi'««]cer'^ Aristotle, to have judgment, virtue, an^^ 
good-will toward them : ^ judgment, that he^ 
may be able to see the truth ; virtue, that he may 
have the desire to tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing hut the truth ; good-will to his hearers, 
that he may liave the disposition to look at the truth 
from their point of view and to shape it to their advi 
tage. 

Such a reputation will stand him in good stead evei 
when it should not do so. A character for uprightneE 
adds weight to arguments upon piu-ely intellectual qu( 
tions, or gives a judicial character to the reasoning of 
professed advocate; a reputation for ability to judj 
gives additional credit to statemeuts about matters ol 
fact, as to which the ability to observe is of most coa- 
sei^uence ; a supposed friendliness renders advice ac- 
ceptable even when it is in opposition to the interests 
of those to whom it ia given. On the other hand, some 
public men have such bad reputations that their really 
honest or shrewd opinions go for little even with those 
to whom they mean well. 

A reputation for eloquence, on the contrary, 
obstacle to success in Persuasion. It procures clients, 
Repiiiatipn ^^^ '*' P"*^ juries on their guard. It attracts 
for eiwiuenco. j^pgg audicnccs, but it deepens the hostility 
of those \?ho disagree with the speaker. So long as 
the audience are thinking about an orator's eloquence 
Or his reputation for eloquence, so long he is not elo- 
quent, so far as they are concerned. Until his eloquence 
> Ehstoric, part ii. chap. i. eect. v. 






Chap. V.] PERSUASION. 

makes them forget liis reputivtion for eloquence, he is 
unsuccessful. 

In making Queen Caroline, after listening to Jeaiiie Deans, say 
" This is eloqueuee," •■ Scott does not pay Jeanie a compliment. 

Ill spite of his personal defects, Fox sd fully possessed " the art 
of captivating the attention that you forgot the man entirely and 
thought o&ly of the subject." ' 

"In his [Erskine's] reply, though abounding with eloquence 
and ornament, uo topic was admitted that did not bear directly 
upon the verdict. ' ' * 

" The extraordinary impression produced by him [Lord Pluuket] 
in Parliament, was caused by the whole texture of his speeches being 
argumentative; the diction plain, but forcible; the turn often epi- 
grammatic; the figures as natural aa they were unexpected; bo that 
what had occurred to no one seemed as if every one ought to have 
mticipated it; but all — strong expressions, terse epigram, happy 
figure — were wholly subservient to the purpose in view, and were 
manifestly perceived never to be themselves the object, never to 
be introduced for their own sake ; they were the sparks thrown of? 
by the motion of the engine, not fireworks to amuse by their singu- 
larity, or please by their beauty; all was for use, not ornament; all 
for work, nothing for display; the subject ever in view, tlie speaker 
never, either of himself or of the audience. This, indeed, is the 
invariable result of the highest eloquence, of the greatest perfection 
of the art, and its complete concealment. In all great passages, 
the artist himself, wrapt up in his work, is never thought of by hia 
hearei-s, equally wrapt up in it, till the moment when they con 
pause and take breath, and refiect on the mastery which has been 
exercised over them, and can then first think of the master." ■ 

" The passages which delight the general audience, and make 
the speech, when published, agreeable to the reader, are not the 
passages which carry conviction to the mind, or advance the real 
merits of the cause with those who are ba decide it. He who looks 
to this purpose only must never lose sight of any iniportant fact or 
argument that properly belongs to or arises out of the cause. Ife 

' The Henrt of Mid LoUiim, vol, ii. chap. xLl. 

1 Abinger: Autobiogniphy, pp. 59, 09. Sec, slau, QulntiJtan i InaL Oriton 

■ Bnmghun: StitcBinen of Ihe Time o! Ouop^>c III., vol. ii. p. 339. 
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must show that his mind is busied about nothing else. He must 
be always working upon the concrete, and pointing to his conclu- 
sion. He must disdain all jest, ornament, or earcasm, that does 
not faU directly in his way and seem to be bo unavoidable that it 
most strike everybody who tliiuks of the facts. He must not look 
for a peg to hang any thing upon, be it ever so precious or so fine. 
He must rouse in the minds of the judges or tbe jmy all the excite- 
ment which he feels about the cause himself, and about nothing 
but the cause; and to that he must stick closely, and upon that 
reason so vehemently and eo conclusively, that the greater part of 
the audience will not understand him, and those who read 
^ech afterwards will not be able to comprehend it, without hav- 
ing present to their memories all the facts and all the history of 
the cause." ' 

Hence, public speakers seek to establish a reputatioi^l 
for something else than eloquence, to attribute their 
success to some other cause, or to prove that it has been 
won in some other field than that on which they are 
entering. 

Cicero begins his oration for the poet Archiaa with the remark; 
"If I have any ability, — and 1 feel how little that is," &c. ; and 
his oration for Quintius by saying that he endeavors to make 
amends for his want of talent by application.' 

During the most famous period of Scarlett's career as leader (^ 
the English bar, he was reputed to be the luci:ie3t lawyer of bi^ 

Yet neither Cicero nor Scarlett w.is noted for his modesfy. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

INTRODUCTIONS AND CONCLUSIONS. 

Other things being equal, the shorter the exordium 
or the peroration the better. The following paragraph, 
with which Webster opened the White murder case, 
is a model in its kind : — 

" I am little accustomed, getitleineu, to the part which I am now 
attempting to perform. Hai'dlj more than once or twice has it 
happened to me to be concerned on the side of the Government in 
any criminal prosecution whatever; and never, until the present 
occasion, in any case affecting life.' 

"But I very much regret that it should have been thought necea- 
aary to suggest to you that I am brought here to ' hurry you against 
the law and beyond the evidence.' I hope I have too much regard 
lor justice, and too much respect tor my own chai'aoter, to attempt 
either; and, were I to make such attempt, I nm sure that in this 
court nothing can be carried against the law, and that gentlemen, 
intelligent and just as you are, are not, by any power, to be hurried 
beyond the evidence. Though I could well have wished to shun 
this occasion, I have not felt at liberty to withhold my professional 
assistance, when it is supposed that I may be in some degree useful 
in iuvesligating and discovering the truth respecting this most ejc- 
traordiaary murder. It has seemed to be a duty incumbent on me, 
as on every other citizen, to do my best and my utmost to bring 
to light the perpetrators of this crime. Against the prisoner at 
the bar, as an individual, I cannot have the slightest prejudice. 
I would not do him the sraalleat injury or injustice; but 1 do 
not affect to be indifferent to the discovery and the punishment 
of this deep guilt. I cheerfully share in the opprobrium, how 
great soever it may be, which is cast on those who feel and mani- 
fest an anxious concern that all who hod a part in planning, or a 
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hand in executing, this deed of midnight asaasainatioii, may be 
brought to aiLSwer for their enormous crime at the bar of public 
justice. " ' 



The following paragraph, which forms the conelas 
of Webster's address on the completion of the Bunkei 
Hill Monument, is another model : — 

" And now, frieoda aud fellow-citizens, it is time to bring t 
discourse to a close. 

" We have indulged in gratifying recollections of the past, in 
proaperity and pleasures of the present, and in high hox>ea for the 
future. But let na remember that we have duties and obligations 
to perform, corresponding to the blessings wliich we enjoy. Let 
us remember the trust, the sacred trust, attaching to the rich in- 
heritance which we have received from our fathers. Let us feel 
our personal responsibility, to the full extent of our power aud 
influence, for the preservation of the principles of civil and relig- 
ious liberty. And let us remember that it is only reli^oo, aud 
morals, and knowledge, that can make men respectable and happy, 
under any form of government. Let us hold fast the great truth, 
that communities are responsible, as well as individuals; that no 
government is respectable, which is not just; that without unspotted 
purity of public faith, without sacred public principle, fidelity, and 
honor, no mere forms of government, no machinery of laws, caa 
give dignity to political society. In our day and generation let us 
seek to raise and improve the moral sentiment, so that we ma; 
look, not for a degraded, but for an elevated and improved future. 
And when both we and our children shall have been consigned to 
the house appointed for all living, may love of countiy and pride of 
country glow with equal fervor among those to whom o 
aud our blood shall have descended! And then, when honore 
and decrepit age shall lean against the base of this monument, and 
troops of ingenuous youth shall be gathered round it, and when tbd 
one shall speak to the other of its objects, tlie purposes of ite ci 
struction, and the great and glorious events with which it is ci 
nected, there shall rise from every youthful breast the eJacidaUon^ 
'Thank God, I — I also — am an AmebicanI'"* 
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Young writers often have to be told to begin at the 
beginning, and to end at the end. They do not know 
how to get at a subject, nor how to get away from it, 
as an awkward visitor does not know how to get into or 
out of a drawing-room. They should make it a rule not 
to put in a word of introduction that is not closely con- 
nected with what is to follow and necessary to prepare 
the way for it, — by giving necessary information, by en- 
gaging attention, or by winning regard ; and not to add 
a word at the end beyond what is needed to strengthen 
the conclusion, to recapitulate arguments, or to point a 
moral. The only valuable exordium is that which leads 
up to the subject ; the only valuable peroration, that 
which grows out of the subject. "What is he coming 
to?" "Will he never get through?" are fatal questions. 

The objection which is sometimes made to abrupt be- 
ginnings or endings is not so well founded. It is far 
better to take firm hold of the subject at once than to 
approach it " doubtfully and far away ; " and the mental 
shock caused by a sudden ending may be just what is 
needed to clench the argument. 

1 See Sir Arthur Helps: Social Pressure, chap. viii. (I'he Art of Leavidg 
Off.) 
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GENERAL RULES FOE PUNCTUATION. 



Judgment determines the relations, whether of 
thought or of language, which marks of punctuation 
indicate ; taste determines the choice, when good usage 
admits of a choice, between two modes of indicating 
those relations : judgment and taste are, therefore, the 
guides to correct punctuation. 

Since punctuation is one of the means by which a 
writer communicates with his readers, it naturally va- 
ries with thought and expression : the punctuation of 
" Tristram Shandy " will therefore differ from that of 
" The Rambler ; " and in a less degree the punctuation 
of Burke's Orations, from that of Macaulay's Essays. 
Hence no one writer — even were books printed cor- 
rectly, as is rarely the case — can be taken as a model. 
Hence, too, a system of rules loaded with cxceptiona, 
though founded upon the best usage and framed with. 
the greatest care, is as likely to fetter thought as to aid 
ill its communication. 

Assistance may, however, be obtained from a few sini- 
ple rules founded upon the principle that the purpou 
of every point is to indicate to the eye the construction of 
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the eentence in which it occurs, — a principle which isl 
best illustrated by examples of sentences correctly con- ' 
ttructed as well as correctly punctuated. One who 
knows few rules, but who has mastered the fundamental 
principles of construction, will punctuate far better tlian 
one wlio slavishly follows a set of fonuulaa. The latter 
will not know how to act in a case not provided for in 
any formula: the former will readily understand that 
the letter of a rule may be violated, in order to give 
effect to its spii-it ; that ambiguity and obscurity should, 
above all things, be avoided ; and that marks of punctu- 
ation which are required on principle may be omitted I 
when they are disagreeable to the eye or confusing to I 
the mind. 

Some rules are common to spoken and to written dis- 
course : but the former is directed to the ear, the latter 
to the eye ; and the pauses required by the ear or th^ 
voice do not always correspond with the stops required i 
by the eye. A speaker is often obliged to pause between ] 
words which should not be separated by marks of punc- J 
tuation ; or he is carried by the current of emotion over J 
places at which marks of punctuation would be india- | 
pensable : he has inflection, emphasis, gesture, in addi- J 
tion to pauses, to aid him in doing what the writer has J 
to do with stops alone. 

A slight knowledge of punctuation suffices to show 1 
the absurdity of the old rules, — that a reader should ] 
pause at a comma long enough to count one, at a b( 
colon long enough to count two, and at a colon 1 
enough to count three. The truth is that, in some of 
the most common cases in which a comma is necessary, 
a. speaker would make no pause. For example : 
No, sir. Thank you, sir. 
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On the other hand, sentences often occur in which a ] 
comma can at no point be properly inserted, but which ] 
no one can read without making one or more pauses ] 
before tbe end. For example: — 

The art of letters ia the method by which a. writer brings oat j 
ill words the thoughts which impress him. 

I lately heard a man of thought atid energy contrastiiig the 1 
modem want of ardor and movement with what he remembered in ] 
his own youth. 

The great use of a college education is to teach a hoy how to ' 
rely on himself. 

In punctuation the following points are used : - 

Comma . 

Semicolon 

Interrogntion Point | 

Esclamation Point 

Daeh [ 

Marks of Parenthesis [ 

Apostrophe 

Hyphen 

Marks of Quotation . . , . [ " " or 

No one of these points should be used exclusively or J 
to excess ; for each has some duty wliich no other 
point can perform. There are, however, a number of 
cases in which the choice between two points - 
comma and semicolon, colon and semicolon — is deter^ j 
mined by taste rather than by principle. 

A student of punctuation should ask himself why in 
a pven case to put in a stop rather than why to leave 
one out; for the insertion of unnecessary stops is, on 
the whole, more likely to mislead a reader than is the 
omission of necessary ones. 
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Perhap8 the moat intelligible, as well as the roost ^^H 


compendious, method of giving a general idea of the ^^M 


principal uses of the several marks of punctuation ia ^^^| 


to enlarge a short sentence 


by making successive addi- ^^M 


tiona to it. 


■ 


Examples. 


Remarks. ^^M 


1. John went to town. 


1 to 4. Complete eeutences ^^M 


2. John Williams went to the 


requiring a period at the end ^^4 


city. 


(XV.). No other point posai- ' 


8. Popular John Wililama 


hie, because words closely con- 


boldly went to the city o£ New 


nected stand next to one an- 1 


York. 


otlier, and tlie construction is ^^H 


4. Popular and handsome 


^m 


John Wimams boldly -went to 




the city of New York. 


^^M 


5. Popular, luuidsome John 


5. Comma after "popular" ^^H 


Williams boldly went to tJie 


in place of ■' and " (I. e). ^H 


city of New York. 


^^^1 


6. Popular, handsome, uud 


e. Commabefore"and,"be- ^H 


wealthy John Williams boldly 


caiiae each of the three adjec- ^^H 


went to the city of New York. 


tives stands in a similar reUtion ^^H 




to the noon (I. g). ^H 


7. Popular, handsome, and 


7. "Son of Samuel Wil- ^^H 


wealthy John Williams, son of 


liams" between commas, be- ^^^| 


Samuel WiJliama, boldly went 


cause in apposition with " Jolm ^^^| 


to the city of New York. 


Willinms" (H. a), and paren-. ^^H 




thetical (VI. a). ^^M 


8. I aBsnre yon, gentlemen of 


8. " Gentlemen of the jary " ^^^| 


the Jury, that popular, hand- 


between commas, because indi- ^^^| 


some, and wealthy John Wil- 


eating to whom the whole sen- ^^^| 


liams, son of Samuel Williams, 


touce, one part as mnch ns ^^H 


^ boldly went to the city of Now 


another, is addressed (III. c),aDd ^^^| 


K York. 


because parenthetical (VI. a). ^^^M 


■ (1). I assure you, gentle- 


(1). "With the boldness ^H 


^V men of the jury, that popular, 


of a lion " between commas, — ^^^M 


^H handsome, and wealthy John 


though its equivalent "boldly" ^^H 


■ Williams, son of Samuel Wil- 


(inSjisuot,— becausotheoOD- ^^H 
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liams, went, with the boldness 
of a lion, to tho city of New 
York. 

(2). I aaaure you, gentle- 
men ot the jury, that popular, 
handsome, and wealthy John 
Williams, son of Samuel Wil- 
liams, went witli tlie boldness of 
a lion to the city of New York. 

10 (1). I assure you, gentle- 
mea of the jury, that popular, 
handsome, and wealthy John 
Williams, son oi Samuel Wil- 
liams, who is now over seventy 
years of age, boldly went to the 
city of New York, that city 
which is so well governed. 



10 (2). I assure you, gentle- 
men of the jui'y, that popular, 
haudgome, and wealthy John 
Wiliiams, son ot Samuel Wil- 
liams, who is now over seventy 
years of age, boldly went to the 
city of New York, — that city 
which is so well governed, 

11. I assure you, gentlemen 
of the jury, that popular, hand- 
some, and wealthy John Wil- 
liams, son of Samuel Williams, 
who is now over seventy years 
of age, boldly went to the city of 
New York, — that city which, 
as everybody knows, is well 
governed. 

13. To show you how well 
governed that city is, I need 



Btniction of an adverbial phrase 

is more uncertain than that of j 
asmgleword (IV. a). 

9 (3). Commas omitted after I 
"went" and "lion," because I 
disagreeable to the eye {sea \ 
p. 250), — a practical reason 
which in this case overrules the 
theoretical reason for their in- 

10 (1), Comma between " Wil- 
liams " and " who," because the 
"who" clause makes an addi- 
tional statement {V. a), iii the 
nature of a parenthesis (VI. a). 
No comma between " city " and 
"which," because the "which" 
clause b an integral part of the < 
sentence, and is necessary to the 
sense (V. /,). 

10 (3). Bash added to comma 
between "York" and "that" 
to relieve the eve from too many 
commas near together (VI. e), 
— a reason strengthened in 
paragraph 11 by the additional I 



11. "As everybody knows" 
between commas, because it isl 
a parenthetical espression which 
can be lifted out of the sentence 
without injuring the construc- 
tion (VI. a). 



12. Marks of quotation to 1 
indicate tiia.\. 'Oati '•' Qpa.-ftKSvai« 



iM 



onlj refer to the "Quarterly 
Review," vol. cxl. p. 120, and 
" The Weekly Clarion," No. xl. 
p. 10. 



13 (1). The firat tfills us 
about a, man who is called John 
Doe; the secoud, about Rich- 
ard Roe. Doe was charged witli 
larceny; Roe, with breach of 
trust. 

13(2). The first telto us about 
a man y/ha is called John Doe, 
the second about Richaixl Roe, 
Doe was charged with Larceny, 
Roe with breach of trust. 

14. Mr. WUiiams was bold. 



15 (1). If Mr. WiUiama v 
bold, he was also prudent. 



15 (3). Mr. Williams v 
prudent as he was bold. 



16 (I). Mr. Williams was 
bold, and he was also prudent. 

16 (2). Mr. WilUams hati nil 
the boldness of the lion; and 
he alao had the wisdom of the 
serpent. 

17 (1). Mr. Williams had all 
the boldness of the lion; and he 
also had the wisdom of the ser- 
pent: but be lacked the inno- 

eence of the clove. 



Review" and "The Weekly 
Clarion" are called by their 
names (XVII. a). Terioils af te 
cxL and xl., because in be^ 
tasle and more agreeable to 
eye than commas (XX. e)- 

13 (1). Commas after > 
ond" and " Roe," to take t 
place of words necessary to c< 
plete the sense (Vll. a). 
this case semicolons requira 
between the clauses. 

13 (2). Commas omitted al 
" second " and " Roe," because 
the sense is plain without them 
(VII. b). lu this case commas 
required between the clauses. 

14. pBriodafterMr.,anabbre- 
viatiou (XVI. a). So, too, 
paragraph 12, after 



'■ No,,' 



P- 



15 (1). Comma required 1 
tween the principal and 
dependent clause (VIII. a). 

IS (2). No comma required, 
because the principal clause 
merges in the dependent i 
(VI 11. 6). 

la (1). Two independa 
clauses separated by a c 
(IX. a). 

10 (2). Two independ«fl 
clauses separated by a s€ 
{IX. 1). 

17 (1). Colon after "Be> 
pent ' ' to indicate that the claoae 
after it is balanced against t 
two clauses before it (XII. olm 



oL,"^^| 
aicoloi^^^H 
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17 (2). Mr. Williama hod 
all the boldness of the lion, and 
he also had the wisdom o£ the 
serpent; but he lacked the inno- 
ceace of tlie dove. 

18 (1). Mr. WiUiams had aU 
the boldness of the hon ; and he 
also had the wisdom of the ser- 
pent: but he lacked tie inno- 
cence of the dove; he lacked 
simplicity ; he lacked purity ; 
he lacked truthfulness. 

18 (2). Mr. WilUains had 
all the boldness of the lion, anil 
he also had the wisdom of the 
serpent; but he lacked tlie inno- 
cence of the dove, — he lacked 
simplicity, he lacked purity, 
and be lacked truthfulness. 

IS. Mr. Williams had all the 
boldness of the lion ; and he also 
had the wisdom of the serpent: 
but he lacked the innocence of 
the dove; he lacked simplicity; 
ho lacked purity ; he lacked 
truthfulness, — what good thing 
did he not lack ? 

20 (1). Do you suppose that 
Mr. Williams went to New York 
for an honorable purpose 1 that 
he had no improper motive ? no 
criminal design ? 



20 (2). Do you suppose that 
Mr, Williama went to New York 
for an honorable purpose, that 
he had no improper motive, no 
criiuinal design? 



17 (2). Same effect produced 
by substituting comma for semi- 
colon, and semicolon for colon 
(Xll. b). 

18 (1). Series of short s 
tences after " dove " separated 
by semicolons (Xl. a). 



18 (2). Comma and (lash sub- 
stituted for semicolon, because 
succeeding clauses no longer 
in a series with the preceding 
one, but in apposition with it 

(II. i). 

19. Dash rendered necessary 
by the sudden change of con- 
struction {XIV. a). Interroga^ 
tion point to indicate a direct 
question (XV.). 



20 (1). Interrogation points ' 
to indicate successive questioi 
small letters instead of capitals 
to indicate closeness of con- 
nection, like that of indepen- 
dent clauses in an ofRrmative 
sentence (XV, a). 

20 (2). Same result reached 
by substitution of commas for 
interrogation points. 
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21. Uonoil bishonorl 


21. Exclamation points as 




used in sectences closely con- 




nected (XV. 6). ^! 


22. I tell you tliat his purpose 


22. Semicolons to separate da^^H 


was dishonorable; that his mo- 


pendent expressions in a seri^^^H 


tive was most improper; that 


^H 


his design was both legally aud 




moraUy criiuiual. 


^^H 


23. He was, as I have siud, 


23. Colon between short so^^H 


bold: luuch may be accom- 


tences not closely connecti^^^H 


plished by bolduess. 


(XI. b). ^H 


24. His purposes were: first. 


21. Colon before particuli^^^l 


to meet hia confederates; seo- 


formally stated (XIH. a) . ^^H 


oudly, to escape delectiou. 


^^H 


25. Such were Mr. Williams's 


23. Apostrophes to indicate tll^^^l 




possessive of a singular, and t^O^^^f 


federates' purposes. 


of a plural, noan (XIX. c). ^^M 


26. Such were Mr. Williams's 


26. Dash to give rhetono^^^| 


purposes, aud suck were his con- 


emphasis (XIV. c). l^H 




^^^H 


which I will not characterize as 




they deserve. 




27 (1). "How do you know 


27 (I to 4). Quototion points 


tills? "I am asked. 


used with a direct question 


27 (2). I am asked, "How 


(XVll. a). Interrogation point 


do you know this? " 


enough if question comes first. 


27 (3). I am asked; "How 


If it comes last, comma used 


do you know this? Ou what 


wbeu but one question asked 


endence is the charge found- 


(XIII. c); colon, when two or 


ed?" 


move (Xni. 6). Indirect ques- 


27 (4). I am a.*ed liow I 


tion punctuated like affirmative 


know UiiH, on what evidence I 


sentence. 


make the charge. 




28. I answer that I have 


28. Apostrophe to indicate 


known it since March, '67. 


omission of figures (XIX. b). 


20. I answer that I have 


29. Hyphens to join parls of 


kuowii it since Mareli, 1887; 


a derivative word (XVUI. 6). 


sinco bis father-in-law's de- 




cease. 


J^^^ 
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80. The authoritiea on which 
I shall rely are: 11 Mass. Rep. 
158; 2 Kent's Cora. 115-126. 

31 (1). I beg you to give 
close attention to these author- 
ities, which, though not recent, 
are important, pertiuent to the 
cose in hand, iiud, therefore, 
not to be slurred, neglected, or 
sneered at. 

31 [2). I. beg you to give 
close attention to these author- 
ities, which though not recent 
are important, pertinent to the 
case in hand, and therefore 
not to be slurred, neglected, or 
sneered at. 



30. Colon to supply ellipsis ol 
" the following " (VIL e). Style 
of quoting law books. 

81 (1). Every comma inserted 
in obedience to some inile. 



31 (2). Commas omitted for ■ 
reasons of taste and for the cc 
fort of the eye. 



WOEDS IN A SERIES. 

(1) No comma [,] is inserted before or after conjunc- 
tions — such as andt or, nor, hut, yet — when employed 
to connect two words belonging to the same part of 
speech and in the same construction (a), or to con- 
nect two expressions which are in the same construe- ■] 
tion, and are used as if they belonged to the same part 'I 
of speech (6). 

(2) A comma should, however, be iosertcd before tha I 
conjunction when the preceding word is qualified by an [ 
espression that is not intended to qiialify the word after \ 
the conjunction (c); or when the word after the con- 
junction is followed by an expression which qualifies 
that word alone {d). 

(3) A comma is required between ft-iiV ■^oxSs.'i ^sij 
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f expresaions, when they are not connected by a conjunc- 
' tion (e) ; or when there are more than two such words 
or expressions CO, even though a conjunction is put 
before the last one in the series (^). If, however, the 
word or expression following the conjunction ia more 
closely connected with the word or expression imme- 
diately preceding it than with the other words in the 
series, the comma is omitted (A). 

(4) If the conjunction is repeated before each word 
or expression in the series, the comma is usually omitted 
where the words between whicli the conjunction stands 
are closely tmited in meaning (i), and is sometimes 
inserted where they are not so united (^j"). 

(5) If the series is composed of several words un- 
connected by conjunctions, a comma is put after the 
last word, in order to indicate that all the words in 
the series bear the same relation to the succeeding 
part of the sentence (A) ; but sometimes, as where tlie 
sentence is so short as to present no difficulty, this 
rule is disregarded (l}. If the succeeding part of the 
sentence ia connected witli the last word in the series, 
but not with the preceding words, the comma is 
omitted (m), 

(a) Sink or swim, live or die, survive or poriali, I give mj haiid 
and my heart to this vote. 

(a) A just hul melancholy reflection embittered, however, the 
noblest of human enjoymenta. 

(I) Tlio new order of things wea inducing laxity of tnannors 
and a, departure from the ancient strictness. 

(c) He suddenly plunged, and sank. 

(c) His mind was profoundly tkoughi/ul, and vigorous. 

(li) All day he kept on walking, or thinking about his E 
fortunes. 

{iJ) 'Twas certain he could icr'ae, and cipher too. 
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(e) His treea extended their cool, umbrageam branches. 

(e) Kinglake hoa ^veiL Aleck a. great, handsome^ chestnut | 

(f) Theae are no raedia;val personages; they belong to i 
older, pagan, myiholoijical world. 

(ff) This is tlie best way to streugthon, refine, and enrich the | 
intellectual powers. 

(17) He had a hard, gray, and sulleu face, piercing black eyea 
under busiiy gray eyebrows, thin tips, and square jaw. 

{g) It is the centre of trade, the supreme court of fashion, 
the umpire of rival talents, and the standard of things rare and 
precious. 

(b) I have had to bear heavy rains, to wrestle witli groat Btonna, 
to fight my way and hold my own as well as I couJd, 

(i) There speech and thought and nature failed a little. 

(i) We humped and scraped and rolled very unpleasantly. 

(j) For his sake, empires had risen, and flourished, and de- 

(i), (j) And feeling all along the garden wall, 

Lest he ::hould swoon and tumble and be found, 
Crept to the ^ate, and open'd it, and closed. 

(i),(d) I sat and looked and listened, and thought how many 
thousand years ago the same thing was going on in honor of J 
Bubaatis. 

(t) The colleges, the cloigy, the lawyers, the wealthy mercfloWJ, 
loere against me. 

(/) Alt great works of genius come from deep, lonely thought. 

(I) Punish, guide, instruct the boy. 

(m) Lydgate's conceit was of the arrogant sort, never simper- 
ing, never impertinent, never petty in its clmms, but benevolently 
contemptuous. 

In the example under (j), soipe writers would omit I 
the commiw. Their omission would be more usual j 
iu a coUoqiiial than in an oratorical style, such as that I 
of the passage in Macaulay from which the sentence I 
is taken. 
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W0ED8 IN APPOSITION. 

comma is put between two words or phrases which 
in apposition with each other (a), uuless they are 
used as a compound name or a BiJigle phrase (6). In- 
stead of a comma, the dash [ — ] alono (c), or combined 
with the comma (d), ia sometimes used, 

(q) Above all, I should speak of Waahlngton, the youthful 
Virgin iaa colonel. 

(a) Next to the capital stood Bristol, then the first Engliah BCV 
port, and Norwich, then the first Eoglish manufacturiiig town. 

(b) On tlia seventeenth of November, 1558, after a brief but 
most disastrous reign. Queen Mary died. 

(J) Ward Ronm, Franklin Schoothouse, tVosAinjfon Srreel, Boston, 

(c) This point represents a second Ihoaghl — an emendation. 

(c) Do I want an arm, when I. have three right OTms — this 
(putting forward hb left one), and Ball, and Tronbridge ? 

(d) The two principles of which we have hitherto spoken, — 
lacrifice and Truth. 

(d) Ho considered fine writing to he an addition fi'om without 
to the matter treated of, — a sort of ornament superinduced. 

In a sentence constructed like the first one under (c), 
the dash is preferable to the comma ; for the dash indi- 
cates unmistakably that the two expressions between 
which it stands are in apposition, whereas the comma 
might leave room for a momentary doubt whether " an 
emendation " was the second term in a series, of which 
" a second thought " was the first term. A similar re- 
tnark can be maile about the second sentence under (e). 

Where, as in the sentences under ((f), the words in 
apposition are separated from each other by several 
Other words, the dash indicates the construction more 
clearly than tlie comma would do. 
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VOCATIVE ■WORDa. 

Vocative words or expressions are separated from ] 
the context by one comma, when they occur at the 
beginning (a) or at the end (fi) of a sentence ; by two 1 
commas, when they occur in the body of a sentence (e). 

(a) Mark Anlonij, here, take you Ciesar's body. 

(6) What would you, Desdemona ? 

(c) Mr. Adams and Mr. Jefferson, felloio-cUizens, were t\, 
sively Presidents of the United States. 

(c) I remain, Sir, your obedient servant. 

(c) No, sir,^ I thank you. 



ADVEEB8 AND ADVBEBIAL BXPEE8SION3. 

Adverbial (a), participial (i), adjectival (c), or ab-.l 
solute (if) expressions are separated from the context I 
by a, comma or commas. So are many adverbs and 1 
conjunctions when they modify a clause or a sen- 1 
tence, or connect it with another sentence (e). 

(a) By tlie law of nations, eilizens of other couDtries are allowedf 
to sue and to be sued. 

(a) The liook, greatly to my disappointment, was not to bo found. ' 

(V) Without attempting a formal definition o£ the word, I am 1 
inclined to consider rhetoric, when reduced to a system in books, 
aa a body o£ rules derived from experience and observation, ex- 
tending to all communication by language and designed to make it ] 
efficient. 

(h) Returning to the jueWion, let me add a single word. 

(f) Violent as was the storm, U soon blew over. 

" Se9"Ciiplt«lL<tUr*,"lU.^.5:™. 
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(J) To moke a loag atory sJiori, the company broke up, and ro- 
( turned to tlie more intportaiit couceins of the electiou. 

(if) To state my views /uWy, / will begin at Oie beginning. 

(e) Tho punuers, too, were close behind. 

(e) Finalli/, /rt us not forget the religious character of our origin. 

(e) Here, indeed, is the answer to many criticisms. 

(e) Therefore, Aotcever gi-eat the changes to be accomplished, 
f Kid however dense the array against us, we will neither despair ' 
le one hand, nor on the other ' threaten violence. 

Many words rauketl as adverbs are sometimes em- 
ployed conjunctively, and require a different treatment 
in their punctuation. When used as conjunctions, 
however, now, then, too, indeed, are divided hy commas 
from the context ; but when as adverbs, qualifying the 
words with which they are associated, the separation 
ahould uot be made. This distiuctiou will be seen from 
tiie following examples : — 

HoWEVEK. — We must, kowever, pay some deference to 
the opinions of the wise, hoiDever much tliey are contrary to our 

Now. — I have noic shown the consistency of my principles; 
and, now, what is the fair and obvious conclusion? 

" 3. TnE^. — On fbese facts, then, I then rested my argument, 
and afterwards made a few general observations on the subject. 

"4. Too. — I found, (00, a theatre at Alexandria, and anotlieF at 
C^ro; but he who would enjoy the representations must not be too 
particular. 

" 5. Indeed. —The young man was indeed culpable in that act, i 
^ough, indeed, he conducted himself very well in other respeote. 

" When placed at the end of a sentence or a clause, 
the conjunction too must not be separated from the con- 
text by a comma; as, ' I would that they had changed 
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RELATIVE! CLAUSES. 

Relative clauses which are merely ezplanatori/ of the 
antecedent, or which present an additional thought, are 
separated from the context by a comma or commas (a) ; 

but relative clauses which are restrictive, that is, which i 

limit or determine the meaning of the antecedent, are J 

not 80 separated (J).' I 

(a) His Hones, which made everybody laugh, mere often mado I 

to order. ' I 

(a) At five in the mnming of the seventh, Grey, uiho bad wan- I 

dered from his fi-iendi, toaa seized by two of the Sassex Bcouts. I 

(a) Ilia voice, which was so pleasing in privale, was too weak for m 

a public occasion. I 

(a) la times like these, when ttie passions ore slimuUUed, trvth is m 

forgotten. M 

(a) The leaders of the ^rfy, £^ loAomtiiis plan had been rfefiterf, I 

had ieen stniggliiig for seven years to organize sucli an assembly. ■ 

(a) We not only find Erin for Ireland, where brevity is in favol I 
of the subsliliUicn, but also Caledonia for Scotland. I 

(b) He did that which he feared to do. I 
(6) He who ia hb own lawyer ia said to have a fool for a client. M 
(b) The uproar, the blood, the gashes, the ghastly figures which ■ 

sank down and never roite again, spread horror and dismay through I 

the town. I 

{//) Those inhabitants who had favored the insarrectiou expected g 

sack and maasacre. I 

(b) The extent to wliich the Federalists yielded their assent would I 

at this day be incredible. I 

(i) I told him where that opposition must end. I 

(b), (a) Those Presbyterian members of the House of Cum- M 

mons who had been expelled by the army, returned to their seats, I 

and were hailed with acclamations by great multitudes, which filled H 

Westminster Hall and Palace Yard. ^| 
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PARENTHETIC EXPBE3SI0NS. 

Parenthetic or intermediate expressions are separated 
from tha context by commas (a), by clashes either ] 
alone (6) or combined with other stops (e), or by | 
marks of parenthesis [( )] (d^. The last are less com- 
mon now than they were formerly. The dash should ] 
not be used too frequently, but is to be preferred to i 
the comma when the latter would cause ambiguity or l 
obscurity, as where the sentence already contains a 
number of commas (e). 

Brackets [ ] are used when words not the author's ] 
(/), or when signs (j'), are inserted to explain the 
meaning or to supply an omission. Sometimes also ] 
brackets are needed for clearness (K). 

(a) The diEEorence, therefore, between a regunent of the fcxrt I 
guaj^ and a regunent of clowns just enrolled, ikough doabtlees ] 
eonsideraUe, iros by no mcana whut it now is. 

(a) The English of the Norlk, or^ Norlhurabrian, hoi bequeathed I 
to us few monuments. 

(6), (a) It mill — / am sure it will — mors and more, as time ] 
goes on, be found good for this. 

(c) When ho was in a rage, — and he very often was in a rage, 
— he swore like a porter. 

(c) Tliey who thought her to be a great tromati, — and many | 
people did think her to bs great, — wei-e wont to declare that slie 
never forgot those who did come, or those who did not. 

(tl) He was received with great respect by tha minister of tha 
Grand Duke of Tuscany (toho afterwards mounted the Imperial I 
tirone), and by the ambassador of the Empress Qaeen. 

(d) CircuTHsianees (which with soma gentlemen pass lor nothing) I 

111 Ihis senlpnce, the word "or" is not a disinnctiTC, but lias the force of j 
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jfpe in reality to every political prinoipie its distingaisliing color 
and discriminatiRg efEect. 

('/) If it ia true, as tkb new teacher sajs, that the artist 
product of hia time, it i3 evident {they will infer) that no modem 
artist can become like the product of another time. 

(e), (a) In the insurrection of provinces, either distant or sepa- 
rated by natural boundaries, — more especially if the inhabitants, 
differing in religion and language, are rather subjects of the same 
government than portions of the Bome people, — hostilities which are 
waged only to sever a legal tie may assume the regularity, and in 
some measure the mildness, q/" foreign war. 

(/) The cliairman of our Committee of Foreign Relations [Mr. 
Eppes'], introduced at this time these amendments to the Hoase. 

(g) [See bracketa enclosing the parenthetic signs in VI., line 4.] 

(A) [As here and in (g), to show that these are not examples, 
but references.] 

The principle which requires parenthetical exprea- 
eions to be set oif by marks of punctuation, — a principle 
underlying II., Ill,, IV., and V. (a), as well as VI., — 
founded though it is in the obvious utility of separat- 
ing from the rest of the sentence words which interrupt 
the continuity of thought, and can be removed without 
impairing the grammatical structure, may occasionally 
be violated to advantage ; as, for example, by the omis- 
sion of commas before and after the words " though it 
is," in the fourth line of this pai'agiaph. So, too, in the 
first line of XIV,, the parenthetical expression, " either 
alone or combined with other stops," is set off by 
commas ; but, in the second and third lines of VI., the 
same expression is written without the first comma, 
because by the omission the expression is made to 
qualify "dashes" only. In the clause, "after a brief 
but most disastrous reign" (II. 6), the words "but 
most disastrous " are parantlietical ; but marks of paren- 
thesis can well be spared, the clause is 60 h-del. 
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ELLIPTICAL SBNTENOBS 

A comma is often required to iiidicatfi an ellipsis, 
(a) ; but the comma, if not needed to make the sense 
clear, may be dispensed with (6). Where the ellipsis 
of the expressions that is, namely, and the like, a 
point 19 alwaya required : in some cases a comma is to 
be preferred (c). in others a comma and dash (d), in 
others a colon (e)- 

(a) Aiiiaaaion, twentij-Jive ii&a\&. TkkeU,Jifi!/<sen\B. 

(a) He was bom at the old homestead, May 7, 18S5. He always 
Uved in Neuiportt Hkode Island, United States of America. 

(a) Its political maxims are invaluable; its exhortatioDB to love 
of country and to brotlicrly afEeotion among citizens, touching. 

(a) With a united ^vernment, well admiuiatered, he saw that 
we had nothing to fear; and without it, noihirti/ to hope. 

(6) On the beat lines of communication the ruts were deep, the 
descents precipitous, and the icay ojlen such as it was hardly possi- 
ble to diatinguiah, in the dark, from the uoencloeed heath and fon 
which lay on both sides. 

(S) Hancock served the cause with his liberal opulence, Adams 
with his ill corruptible poverty. 

(c) This scene adrait-i of bat one addition, that we are mis- 
governed. 

(d) This deplorable scene admits of but one addition, — that we 
are governed by councils from wliich a reasonable man can expect 
no remedy but poison, no reUef but death. 

(e) One thing is sure : the bill rtill not pass. | 

In both the examples under (6), the insertion of com- 
mas between the italicized words would, on account 
of the proximity of other conunas, create obscurity 
and offend the eye ; in the third and fourth examples 
Under (a), this objection doea not hold. 
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DEPENDENT CLAUSES. 

A comma is used between two clauses, one of which J 
depends on the other (a). If, however, the clausea ] 
are intimately connected in both sense and conatruo- J 
tion, the comma is often omitted (&). 

(a) Though herself a looilel of pGreonal huaaiy, she was not the I 
goddess of beauty. 

(a) Had a conflict onoa legun, ihe rage of their peraecutora 1 
would have redoubled. 

(a) li our will be ready, our powers are not deficient. 

(a) As soon aa his declaration was Icnoum, the whole nation « 
wild with delight. 

(a) Wliile France was wasted by tear, Ihe Engiish pleaded, I 
traded, and studied in security. 

(i) The Board may hardly be reminded that the power of eitpend- -t 
log any portion of the principal of our fund expired at the end at I 
two years. 

(i) And loved her aa he loved tie light of heaven. 

(6) We wished to associate with the ocean antil it lost the pond-J 
like look which it wears to a countryman. 

(i) You may go if joa will. 

(6) I doubt whether he saw the true limits of tast«. 

(A) Then Shakspero is a genixts hecawe he can be translated] 
into Gennan, and not a genius becawe he cannot be translated iatal 
French. 

These examples show that, if the dependent clause 
comes first, a comma is usually required ; but that 
Bometinies one is not required if the dependent clause 
comes immediately after the clause on which it de- 
pends. In the former case, the word which makes^l 
the connection between tlie two clauses is at a distance i 
from the words it connects ; in the latter case, it stands | 
between or at least near the woTda \t t,o\tt«jtX*- 
12* 
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^ INDEPBNDKHT 0LAUSB8. 

A point is required between two independent clauses 
connected by & conjunction, — sucli as /or, and, but, or 
;/ef., — in order to render it certain tliat the conjunction 
does not serve to connect tlie words between whicli it 
stands. If the sentence is a short one, and the clauses 
are closely connected, a comma is sufficient (a) ; in other 
I, a semicolon [;] (6) or a colon [:] (e) is required.' 

(a) I had now a nund to try how many cobwebs a single spider 
could furiiiah; wherefore I destroyed Wis, and the insect set about 
another. 

(a) There was a lock on the door, but the key waa gone. 

(a) Learn to live tctH, of fairly make jour will. 

(a) The lock went harj, yet the key did open it. 

(a) He aniote the rock of the national resources, and abundant 
atreama of revenue gushed forth. He touched the dead corpse of 
the Public Crtdii, and it sprung upon its feet. 

fV) This waa the greatest victory in that war, so fertile in great 
erplails; and it at once gave reuown to the Admiral. 

(b) So end the ancient voices of religion and learning; but tfaey 
are silenced, only to revive more gloriously elsewhere. 

(a), (6) The very idea of purity and disinterestedness in 
politics falls into disrepute, and is considered as a vision of hot and 
inexperienced men; and thus disorders become incurable, not by 
the virulence of tlieir own quality, but by the unapt and violent 
nature of their remedies. 

(e), (fi) The Mohawks were at first afraid to come: but in Api-il 
they sent the Flemish Bastard with overtures of peace ; and in July 
a large deputation of their chiefs appeared at Quebec. 

(<i), (c) His friends have given us materials for crilicitm, an:! 
for these we ought to be grateful; his enemies have given us nega- 
tive criticism, and for this, up to a certain point, we may be grateful: 
but the criticism we really want neither o£ them has yet given us.* 

' For puncteBtlon of indettcndent clauses not connoctcd by a coujune- 
tlon— sneccBBlvo short acntonccs— ecc XI., p. S70. 

' SoenlaoXn. (n), p. 271. 
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DBPENDBNT EXPREBSIONS IS A SEBIES. 

Semicolons are used between expressions in a seriea I 
which have a common dependence upon words at the 4 
be^ning (a) or at the end (J) of a sentence. 



(a) Toa could gire ns no commiflsion to wrong or oppress, or 
even to suffer any kind of oppression or wrong, on any grounds 
whatsoever: not on political, aa in the affairs of America; not on 
commercial, aa in those of Ireland ; not in civil, as in the laws for 
debt; tu>t in religions, as in the statutes against Protestant oi 
Catholic dissenters. 

(a) They forget that, in England, not one shilling of papers 
money of any description is received but of choice; iliai the whols 
has had its origin in cash actually deposited; and that it 19 con- 
vertible, at pleasure, in an instant, and without the smallest less, 
into cash again. 

(a) In this choice of inheritance we have given to our frame of 
polity the image of a relation in t)lood : binding up the Constitution 
of our country with our dearest domestic ties; adopting our funda- 
mental laws into tlie bosom of our family q^ecIion»; leeping insepa- 
rable, and cherishing with the waimth of nil their combined and 
mutually reflected charities, our State, our hearths, our sepulchres, 
and our altai-s. 

(1i) The ground strowed with the dead and the dying; the 
impetuous charge; Ike steady and successful repulse; the load 
call to repeated assaidl; the summoning of all that is manly to 
repeated reaislance; a thousand bosoms freely and fearlessly 
bared in an instant to whatever of terror there may be in war 
and death; — all these you have witnessed, but you witness them 

(li) How we have fared since then — what woful variety of 1 
schemes have been adopted; what enforcing, and what repealing; 
what doing and undoing; what shiftings, and changinga, and jum- 
blings of oil kinds of men at home, which left no possibili^ of I 
order, consistency, or vigor — it is a tedious task to recount 
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SUCCESSIVE SHOET SENTENCES. 

Either semicolons or colons may be used to connect 

I form successive sliort sentences which are, though 

* but slightly, connected in sense. Semicolons are usually 

preferred where the connection of thought is close (a) ; 

1 oolona, where it is not very close (6). 

(a) The united fleet rode unmolested by tlie British; Sir Charles 
Bardy either did not or would not seo them, 

(a) Such was out situation: and such a satiB&ction vaa neces- 
to prevent recourse to arms ; U was necessary toward laying 
Ihem down; t'f will be necessary to prevent tbe taking tliem up 
Bgun and again. 

(a) Mark the destiuy of crime. It is ever obliged to resort to 
Buch atUaerfuges; it trembles in the brood Utjlit; it betrays itself in 
eeeking concealment. 

(o) The women are generally 7)re%; /cm of thein are bmneties; 
nany of them are discreet, and a good number are lazy. 

(n) He takes things as they are ; he submits to them all, as far as 
they go ; he recognizes the lines of demarcation which run between 
subject and subject 

(b) Very few faults of architecture are mistakes of honest choice : 
Qiey are almost all hypocrisies. 

I (&) The same may be said of the classical tirilera: Plato, Aris- 
rtotle, Lucretius, and Seneca, aa far as I recollect, are silent on the 

labject. 

(6) Compute your gains ; si 

and presumptuous speculations 

despise all their predecessors. 

(?j), (a) The professors of science who threw out the general 

principle have gained a rich harvest from the seed they sowed: ihtg 

gai'e ih'a- principle; ihey got back from tbe practica] telegrapher 

accurate standards of measurement.' 

I Secltk.>Xll,(a).p. STL 
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s got by tliDse extravagant 
ave taught your leaders to 
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COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

Colons are used between two members of a sentence, 
one or both of wMeli are composed of two or 
clauses separated by semicolons (a) ; semicolons, or i 
very rarely colons, between clauses, one or both of 1 
which are subdivided by a number of commas (6). 
The relations which the several parts of the f 
bear to one another are thus clearly indicated. 

(b) Early reformations are amicable arraQgementa nith a friend 
in power; late reformatio Uit are terms imposed upoa a conquered 
enemy: early reformations are made ia coul btood; late reforma- 
tions are mode under a state of inflammation. 

(a) We are seldom tiresome to ourselves; and tiie act of Co 
position fills and delighta the mind with change of language a 
succession of imoi/Bs: every couplet when produced ia new; a 
novelty ia the gi-eat source of pleasiure. 

(a) There seems to have been an Indian path; for this was I 
ordinary route of the Mohawk and Oneida war-parlien : but the path ' 
was niuTow, broken, full of gullies and pitfalls, crossed by streams, 
and in one place interrupted by a lake which they passed on rafts. • 

(i) He was coui-teous, not cringing, to t-uperiors; affable, not 
familiar, to equals ; and kind, but not condescending or supercilion 
to inferiors. 

(6) Death is there associated, not, as in Westminster Abbey 1 
and Saint Paul's, with genius and virtue, with public ven- 
eration and with imperishable renown; not, as in our humblest | 
ciiurchea and churchyards, with every thing that is most ( 
dearing in social and domestic charities; but with whatever ig I 
darkest in human nature and in human destiny. 

(b) Therefore they look out for the day when they shall have 
put down religion, not by shutting its schools, but by emptying 
Oiem; not by disputing its teneta, but by the superior weight a 
persuasiveness of their own. 

1 Sw nlw rX. (c), sn<t XI. (6), ("1. pp. 203 a7l>. 



xin. 



POEMiL STATEMENTS; QUOTATIONS. 

The colon is used before particulars formally stated 
fa). The colon (6), the comma (e), or the dash com- 
bined with the colon (rf_) or with the comma (e), is 
used before quotations indicated by marks of quotatiou 
[" "].^ The dash is generally used before a quoted 
passage which forms a new paragraph; it is joined 
with the comma when the quotation is shoit, with the 
Golon when it is long. If the quotation depends di- 
rectly on a preceding word, no stop is required (/}, 

(a) So, then, these ara the two virtues of building: ^rst, the 
signs of man'a own good work; secondly, the expressioii of mau'a 
delight in work better than his own. 

(a) Again: this argumeat is unsound because it is uufoundeil 
in fsct. The facts are bul'Ii as sustain the opposite conclusion, aa 
I will prove in a very few words. 

(fi) Toward the end of your letter, you are pleased to observe : 
" The rejection of a, treaty, duly negotiftted, ia a serious question, 
to be avoided whenever it can be without loo great a sacrifice. 
Though the national faith is not actually committed, still it ia more 
or leas engaged." 

(c) When the repast was about to commence, the major-domo, 
or steward, suddenly raising his wand, said aloud, "Forbear! — 
Place for the Lady Eowena." 

(fZ) Alice folded her hands, and began: — 

" Toa are olii, Fatber William," Ihe j-oung man said. 
" And your hair ia uncommonly wlilfe ..." 

(e) Shakspere wrote the line, — 

" The evil tliat men do lives atlcr thptn." 

people raised the cry of "Down with the 



(/) The 
ibbhops." 

(/) It declarea ihai 



laar exists by the net of Meicieo." 
' See XVII. p. 275. 
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XIV. 

THE DASH, 

The dash, either alone or combined with other stops, 
is used where the construction or the sense is suddenly 
changed or suspended (a); where a sentence termi- 
nates abruptly (6) ; for rhetorical emphasis ((?) ; in 
rapid discourse (rf) ; where words, letters, or figures are 
omitted (e) ; and between a title and the subject- 
matter (jO» ov the subject-matter and the authority 
for it (^), when both are in the same paragraph. . 

(a) The man — il is his system : we do not try a solitary word 
or act, but his habit. 

(a) Consider the Epistle to the Hebrews — where is there any 
composition more carefully, more artificially, written? 

(a) Romey — what was Rome? 

(a) To let loose hussara and to bring up artillery, to govern 
with lighted matches, and to cut and push and primes — / call 
this, not vigor, but the sloth of cruelty and ignorance. , 

(h) " Long, long will I remember your features, and bless Grod 
that I leave my noble deliverer united with " — 
She stopped short. 

(c) I cannot forget that we are men by a more sacred bond than 
we are citizens j — that we are children of a common Father more 
than we are Americans. 

(c) What shall become of the poor, — tJie increasing Standing 
Army of the poor? 

(d) Hollo! ho! the whole world's asleep! — bring out the horses. 
— grease the wheels, — tie on the mail. 

(e) In the first place, T presume you will have no difficulty in 
breaking your word with Mrs. C y. 

(e) 1874-76. 

(/), (g) Di'd-na, — The usual pronunciation is Di-dn-a. — • 
Smart. 

(jg) The Eastern and the Western imagination coincide. — 
Stanley, 



PERIOD, NOTE OP INTKBROGATIOir, AND NOTE OF | 
EXCI^iMATION. 

At the end of every complete sentence, a period [.1 
ia put if the sentence affirms or denies ; a note o*' inte^ 
i-ogation [?], if the sentence asks a direct question ; 
note of exclamation [!], if the sentence is exclamatoryS 
Interrogation or exclamiition points are also used in th( 
body of a sentence when two or more interrogations (^d)i 
or exclamations (i) are closely connected. 

(a) For what ia a, body but an aggregate of iiuliciiluaU T a 
what new rig])t ciin be conveyed by a mere change of uanteV 

(I) How he could tmi .' how he could run! 



ABBREVIATIONS AND HEADINGS. 

Periods arc used after abbreviations (_a), and aftea 
headings and sub-lieadings (6). Commas are used b(J 
fore every three figures, counted from the right, whei^ 
there are more than three (c), except in dates (d). 

(o) If gold were depreciated one-half, SI. would be worth i 
more than 1/, 10m. is now. 

(a) To retain such a lump in Buch an orbit requires a pull t 
1 lb. 8 oz. 51 grs. 

(b) Words Defined dv Usage. 
(c), (il) The amount of stock issued by the several States, I 

each period of five years aince 1820, is as follows, viz.: — 

From 1820-18125 somewhat o\-er 312,000,000. 

„ 1825-1830 „ ., 13,000,000. 

„ 1830-1835 „ ,. 40,000.000. 

., 1835-1840 .. „ 109,000.000. 
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XVII. 

MARKS OF QUOTATION, 

Expressions in the language of another require marks 
of quotation [" "] (a). Single quotation points [* '] 
mark a quotation within a quotation (6). If, however, 
a quotation is made from still a third source, the double 
marks are again put in use (<?). 

Titles of books or of periodicals (rf), and names of 
vessels (g) usually require marks of quotation, unless 
they are italicized. Sometimes, however, where they 
occur frequently, or in foot-notes, titles are written 
in Roman and capitalized (/). 

(a) [See XIII. p. 272.] 

(b) Coleridge sneered at **the cant phrase ^inade a great 
sensation.' " 

(c) ** This friend of humanity says, * When I consider their 
lives, I seem to see the ** golden age " beginning again.' " 

(d) ** Waverley " was reviewed in ** The Edinburgh." 

(e) ** The Constitution " is a famous ship of war. 
(/) [Se® foot-notes in this book.] 

xvni. 

THE HYPHEN. 

The hyphen [-] is used to join the constituent parts 
of many compound (a) and derivative (J) words ; and 
to divide words, as at the end of a line ((?). 

(a) The incense-breathing mom. 

(a) He wears a broad-brimmed , loto-crowned hat. 

(b) The Vice-President of the United States. , 

(c) [See " inter-rogation " under XV., second line; ** be-fore " 
under XVI., second line.] 



THE APOSTBOPHB, 

The apostrophe ['] is used to denote the elision i 
n letter or letters (a), or of a figure or figures (6) j 
diatinguish the possessive case (c) ; and to form certa 
pluPaU ((i). The apostrophe should not be used wid 
the pronouns its, ours, and the like (e). 

(a) 'Tis James of Douglas, by Saint Setlei 
(a) The O'Donoffhue was a broth of a boy. 
(o) What o'clock is it ? I eaa't tell time, 
(a) Hop-o'-mj-thumb b an active little hero. 
(6) Siace that time it has been re-observed on every subseque 
revolution, — iti 'SS, 'S5. 
(bj The pati'iots of '7S. 

(c) Spemer'i adulation of her beauty may be extenuated, 
(c) The Seven yeora' war was carried on in America. 

(e) The Jnneui dogs are on good terms with Mrs. Bamard'a 
(c) Ladies' and yent/emen's boota made t« order. 
(c) The book can be found at Scott & Co., the j)u6(isfters'. 
(c) Tlie/oi's tidl was accordingly cut oft. 

(c) For conscience' Bake. 
(rf) Mark all tbe a'l in the exercise. 

(d) Surely long «'s (/) have, like tlie Tnrks, bad their day. 

(f) lu [not it's] length was twenty feet. 

(e) Tom Burke o£ Ours. 

It ia sometimes a question whether to use the poaJ 
sessive with an apostrophe, or to use the noun i 
adjective. One may write, — 

John Brown, Agent for Smith's Organs and Robinaon's Pianoe 

John Brown, Agent for Tlie Smith Organ and The Bobin 
The latter form is preferable. 
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PUNOTUATION IN THE 8EBVICB OF THE EYE. 

(1) A comma sometimes servea to distinguish the 
component parts of a sentence from one another, thus 
enabling tlie reader more readily to catch the mean- 
ing of the whole. Where, for example, a number of 
words which together foim the object or one of the 
objects of a verb, precede instead of following the verb, 
they should be set off by a comma when perspicuity 
rcfinircs it (a) ; but not otherwise (J). 

(2) A subject-nom illative maj' need to be distin- 
guished from its verb, either because of some pecu- 
liarity in the juxtaposition of words at the point where 
the comma is inserted (e), or because of the length and 
complexity of the subject-nominative (d). 

(3) When numerals are written in Roman letters 
instead of Arabic figures, as in references to authoii- 
ties for a, statement, periods are used instead of com- 
mas, both as being in better taste and as being more 
agreeable to the eye. For the same reason, small 
letters are preferred to capitals when the references 
are numerous (e). 

(n) Even the kind of public interests which Englishmen care 
for, he lielil in very little esteem. 

(a) To the leniler and melancholy recollections of his early days 
with this loved companion of his chUilhood, we may attribute some 
of the moat heartfelt passages in his " Deserted Village." 

(i) Even his cnunlry he did not care tor. 

(i) To devout wamen ske assigns spiritoal functions, diguiUi 
and magistracies. 

(c) How much a dunce that has been Bent to roam, 
ExceU a dunce that has been kept at home! 
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(c) One truth is clear, Whaterer is, is right. 

(d) The same modification of our Grermanism by another force 
which seems Celtic, is visible in our religion. 

(d) To allow the slave-ships of a confederation formed for the 
extension of slavery to come and go free and unexamined between 
America and the African coast, wotUd be to renounce even the pre- 
tence of attempting to protect Africa against the man-stealer. 

(d) Those Presbyterian members of the House of Commons 
who had many years before been expelled by the army, returned to 
their seats. 

(e) Macaulay: History of England, voL t. chap, vi. pp. 60, 65. 
[See also notes throughout this book.] 

(e) Deut. xvi. 19 ; John vi. 58. 
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II. 



CAPITAL LETTERS. 



I. 

EvEEY sentence opening a paragraph or following 
a full stop, and every line in poetry, should begin with 
a capital letter. 

II. 

Every direct quotation^ formally introduced, should 
begin with a capital letter (a). 

(a) [See XHI. (J), (c), p. 272.] 

m. 

A capital letter should begin every word which i«, or 
is used as^ a proper name. We should write England, 
not england; the American Indian, not the american 
Indian; Shylock, not shylock; the White Star Line, 
not the white star line ; the Bible, not the bible ; Mil- 
tonic, not miltonic. We should distinguish between the 
popes and Pope Pius Ninth ; between the constitution 
of society and the Constitution of the United States ; 
between the reformation of a man's character and the 
Reformation of Luther; between a revolution in poli- 
tics and the Revolution of 1688; between republican 
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principles and the principles of tlie Republican partya 
the foundation of the distinction in each ease being, thad 
a word, when used as a proper name, should begin with 
a capital letter. Good authors do not uniformly follow 
this rule ; but most departures from it probably origi- 
nate in their own or tlieir printers' inadvertence, ratherj 
than in their intention to ignore a useful principle, 
needlessly to create exceptions to it. The only excep-1 
tion to this rule — an exception, however, not fii-mly 
established — is in str, gentlemen, in the body of a com- 
position. The reason for not using a capital in such 
cases ib that it would give undue importance to the. 
word. 



IV. 



Capital letters exclusively are used in titles of bookt 
or chapters ; they are used more freely in \ 
introductions tlian in the body of the work, and more 
freely in hooks designed for instruction than in others ; 
and they, or italics, may be used in order to emphasize 
words of primary importance. For purposes of em- 
phasis, they should, liowever, he used with caution: 
to insist too frequently upon emphasis is to defeat it^ 
object. 



a- 
ich j 

or I 



Phrases or clauses, when separately numbered, shoul 
each begin with a capital letter (a). 

(a) Government posaeafles three different olasaea of powers: 
Those necessary to enable it to acoomphah all the declared objec 
3d, Those gpecbliy devolved on the nation at large; 3d, TbtM 
specially delegated. 
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VI. 

" O " should always be written as a capital letter (a) ; 
" oh " should not be so written, except at the beginning 
of a sentence (5). 

(a) Break, break, break, 

On thy cold gray stones, Seal 
(&) But 0^, the madness of my high attempt 

Speaks louder yet I 



vn. 

In a letter, the first word after the address should 
begin with a capital ; this word is often printed, in 
order to save space, on the same line with the address, 
but should be written on the line below. In the 
address. Sir should always begin with a capital; and 
the weight of good usage favors Friend^ Father, Brother^ 
Sister, both as being titles of respect and as emphatic 
words, rather than friend, father, brother, sister, unless 
when the word occurs in the body of the letter. The 
affectionate or respectful phrase at the end of a letter 
should begin with a capital. 

New York, 25 Jan., 1875. 

My dear Sir: 

Your esteemed favor of the 22d Inst, gave me the most sensible 

pleasure. 

Your obedient servant, A. B. 

Mr. CD., Boston. 

Sept. 29, 1875. 
My dear Friend, 

Your favor of August 1st has just come to hand. Whatever sweet 
things may be said of me, there are not less said of you. 

Yours faithfully, X. Y. 
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To the Editor of The Nation : — 

Sir: The << great mercy " in Ohio is doubtless a cause for great 
rejoicing on the part of all honest men. 

West S , Mass., Oct. 16, 1875. 

New York, Oct. 28, 1875. 
The Honorable and Others : 

Grentlemen, — Your favor of the 26th instant is received, asking 

me to speak next Monday at Faneuil Hall upon the political issues 

of to-day. Thanking you for its courteous terms, I accept your 

invitation, and am 

Very truly yours, S. L. W. 

Weathersfield, 20 May, 75. 

I am here, my dear brother, having arrived last evening. 

Affectionately yours, C. W. 

It will be observed that in these examples the marks 
of punctuation between the address and the body of the 
letter differ. The comma is less formal than the colon, 
and the colon alone less formal than the dash with 
either comma or colon. 



III. 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXTRACTS. 



ILLUSTRATIVE EXTRACTS. 

From laviNB'a Oliver Goldsmith. New York: 
1851.] 
Oliver Goldsmith was born on the 10th of Norember, 
1728, at the hamlet of Pallas, or Pallasmore, county of 
Longford, in Ireland. He sprang from a respectable, 
bnt by no means a thrifty, stock. Some families seem 

I to inherit kindliness and incompetency, and to hand 
down virtue and poverty from generation to generation. 
Such was the case with the Goldsmiths. " They were 
always," according to their own accounts, " a strange 
family; they rarely acted like other people ; their hearts 
were in the right place, but their heads seemed to be 
doing any thing bnt what they ought." — "They were 
remarkable," says another statement, " for their worth, 
but of no cleverness in the ways of the world." Oliver 
Goldsmith will be found faithfully to inherit the virtues 
and weaknesses of his race. 



[From K. W. Emebsos'b Societij and Soliliide. Boston: Fields, 
Osgood, & Co. 1870.] 
Next to the knowledge of the fact and its law is 
method, which constitutes the genius and efficiency of j 
all remarkable men. A crowd of men go up to Faneuil ' 
Hall ; they are all pretty well acquainted with the ob- 
ject of the meeting ; they have all read the facts in the ] 
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name iieWBpiti)ers. Tlie orator possesses no information 
which Ills heai-era have not ; yet he teaches them to see 
the thing ivith hia eyes. By the new placing, the cir- 
cumstances acquire new solidity and worth. Every 
fact gains consequence by liia naming it, and trifles 
hecome important. His expressions fix themselves in 
men's memories, and fly from mouth to moutli. His 
mind has some new principle of order. Where he looks, 
all things fly into their places. What will he say next? 
I.<et this man speak, and this man only. 

rVtom Gkokok ELtoT'a Middleiaarch. William Blackwood & 
Sonsr Edinburgh and London. 1871.] 
This was the physiognomy of the drawing-room into 
which Lydgate was shown ; and there were three ladies 
to receive him, who were also old-fashioned, and of a 
faded hut genuine respectability : Mrs. Farehrother, 
the Vicar's white-haired mother, bofrilled and ke]> 
chiefed with dainty cleanliness, upright, quick-eyed, 
and still under seventy ; Miss Noble, her sister, a tiny 
old lady of meeker aspect, with frills and kerchief 
decidedly more worn and mended ; and Miss Winifred 
Farehrother, the Vicar's elder sister, well-looking like 
himself, but nipped and subdued as single women are i 
apt to be who spend their lives in uninterrupted subjec- 
tion to their elders. Lydgate had not expected to see , 
80 quaint a group : knowing simply that Mr. Fare- 
brother was a bachelor, he had thought of being ushered 
into a snuggery where the chief furniture would proba- 
bly be books and collections of natural objects. The 
Vicar himself seemed to wear rather a changed aspect, 

I as most men do when acquaintances made elsewhere see | 

H^em for the first time in their own homes. 
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[From Daniel Wkuster's Works. Boston: Little, Brown, S 
Co. 1806.] 

Finally, Gentlemen, there was in the breast of Wash- 
ington one sentiment so deeply felt, so couatantly up- 
permost, that no proper occasion escaped without its 
utterance. From the letter which he signed in behalf 
of the Convention when the Constitution was sent out 
to the people, to the moment when he put his hand to 
that last paper in which he addressed liis countrymen, 
the Union, — the Union ^ was the great object of his 
thoughts. In that first letter he tells them that, to him 
and liis brethren of the Convention, union appears to be 
the greatest interest of every true American ; and in 
that last paper he conjures them to regard that unity of 
government which constitutes tiieni one people as the 
very palladium of their prosperity and safety, and the 
security of liberty itself. He regarded the union • of 
these States less as one of our blessings, than as the 
great treasure-house which contained them all. Here, 
in liis judgment, was the great magazine of all our. 
means of prosperity ; here, as he thought, and as every 
true American still thinltg, are deposited all our animat-. 
ing prospects, all our solid hopes for future gr 
He has taught us to maintain this union, not by seeking 
to enlarge the powei^s of the government, on the one 
hand, nor by surrendeiing them, on the other ; but by 
an administration of them at once firm and moderate, 
pursuing objects truly national, and carried 
spirit of justice and equity. . . . 

Gentlemen, I propose — " The Memory of GBOBa^ 
Washington." 



I 

i 
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[From J. S. Mill's Dlssertaiionx and DUeugnions. Now York; 
Henry Holt & Co. 1873.] 
Is there, then, no remedy ? Are the decay of indi- 
vidual energy, the weakening of the influence of superior 
minds over the multitude, the growth of charlatanerie,^ 
and the diminished efficacy of public opinion as a re- 
straining power, — are these the price we necessarily 
pay for the benefits of civilization ? and can they only 
be avoided by checking the diffusion of knowledge, 
discouraging the spirit of combination, prohibiting im- 
provements in tlie arts of life, and repressing the fur- 
ther increase of wealth and of production ? Assuredly J 
not. Those advantages which civilization cannot give I 
— which in ita uncorrected influence it has even a tend- 1 
ency to destroy — may yet co-exist with civilization; 
and it is only when joined to civilization that they can 
produce their fairest fruits. All that we are in danger 
of losing we may preserve, all that we have lost we may 
regain, and bring to a perfection hitherto unknown ; but 
not by slumbering, and leaving things to themselves, no ■ 
more than by ridiculously trying our strength against J 
their irresistible tendencies : only by establishing coun- I 
ter-tendencies, which may combine with those tenden- I 
cies, and modify them. I 

l^From Macaolat'b History of England. New York : Harper & I 
Brothere. 1878.] I 

When this, had been done it would be impossible for I 
our i-ulers to misunderstand the law : but, unless some- I 
thing more were done, it was by no means improbable I 
that they might violate it. Unhappily the Church had I 
long taught the nation that hereditary monarchy, alone I 

' CHarlatanrii is the preferable furm. I 
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among our institutaons, was divine and inviolable ; that 
the rigbt of the House of Commons to a share in the 
legislative power was a right merely human, but that 
the right of the King to the obedience of his people was 
from above ; that the Great Charter was a statute which 
might be repealed by those who had made it, but that 
the rule wliich called the princes of the blood-royal to 
the tlu-one in order of succession waa of celestial origin, 
and that any Act of Parliament inconsistent with that 
rule was a nulHty. 

[From Thomas Caklyi.b'8 Inaugural Address, in Critical and 1 

Miscellaneous Essays. New York: Scribner, Welford, & Co. 
1872.] 

Finally, Gentlemen, I have one advice to give yoa, J 
which is practically of very great importance, though | 
a very humble one. In the midst of your zeal ai 
ardor, — for such, I foresee, will rise high enough, 
spite of all tlie counsels to moderate it that I can give 
you, — remember the care of health. I have no doubt 
you have among you young souls ardently bent to con- 
sider life clieap, for the purpose of getting forward in j 
what tliey are aiming at of high ; but you are to eon- 
eider throughout, much more than is done at present, 
and what it would have been a very great thing for me I 
if I had been able to consider, that health is a thing to 
be attended to continually ; that you are to regard that 
as tlio very highest of all temporal tliinga-for you [Ap- 
plause}. There is no kind of achievement you could 
make in the world that is equal to perfect Iiealth. ] 
What to it are nuggets and millions ? The French I 
financier said, "Why, is there no sleep to be soldi" 
Sleep was not in the market at any quotation. 



I 



Boston: J. H. Osgood 
jjoined 



[ [From Hawthorne's lililhcdaU Romance. 
& Co. 1S75.] 
" You mistake the mattoi' completely, 
[ Westervelt, 

' What, then, is your own view of it ? " I asked. 
"Her miiid waa active, and various in its powers," 
baid he. '■'■ Her heart had a manifold adaptation ; her 
constitution an iniinite buoyancy, which (had she pos- 
sessed only a little patience to await the reflux of her 
troubles) would have borne her upward, tviumphautly, 
for twenty years to come. Her beauty would not have 
waned — or scarcely so, and surely not beyond the reach 
of art to restore it — in all that tiine. She had life'? 
summer all before her, and a hundred varieties of brill- 
I iant success. What an actress Zenobia might have 
I been ! It waa one of her least valuable capabilitiea. 
I How forcibly she might have wrought upon the world, 
I either directly in her own person, or by her influence 
I upon some man, or a series of men, of controlling 
I geniusl Every prize that could be woith a woman's 
fhaving — and many prizes which other women are too 
\ timid to desire — lay within Zenobia's reach." 

"In all this," I observed, "there would be nothing 

satisfy her heart." 

" Her heart ! " answered Westervelt, contemptnously. 



[Those who wish still further to pursue tho study of Piinctuation 
\ »-e referred to Wilson's Treatise on the suhjcct.] 
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ABDREVIATIONa, bad 

ones, 38. 
AdiecliveB, unwiflc ad 

writers conceniine ua 


nea, 


27; good 


eof, 


;.rs5 


Adrerba, ineorrect nse of, v 
tivB, «! incorrect use of, 
livw,nndm™ etr*., iTi 
of general principle conce 
rect ute oi, 47 ; proper po 


jr ddjBC 

Si; 



Ambiguity, of general ternw and coni- 
mOD wordB, eS-T9. See Fi-atumm. 

Analogy, the canon of, 13; ar^^meiits 
from, defined by Whatcly and Mil], 
213^15; false analogiflB, 316-217; 



icifolai 



a, an, a 



Ancient usagt, Uie ctuion or, IG. 

AmI, proper and improper uiiea of, 
IIQ; and ahkh, 44. See Cmjanc- 
liimt; CoruieeUMt. 

Anglii-Sexon, words from, compared 
with worda from Latin, 7t-TB. 

Anlecedent Probability, argumenta 
from, natnre of, 19S; vary in force, 
191; value of, 194; misuse of, 196; 
writara of Hction mainly rely on, 
196 i logical and dironological SB- 
quence coincide in. 1B7; aigna 
atrengthened by, S09 ; trben espe~ 
eially necessary, 2.10. 

Antitheaia, aid to brevity, 120; vali 



of. 129; Burke'! 
130,1 



o(,- 



ck, 131; I 



B of. 



Argumentative Composition, of what 
(he body of every, conaiala, ISi, 1B6 1 
Importance to rcasoner of having 
dblinct propoailioD in mind. IS5; 
a term ia not a propoBition|l 80-188 1 
upon what cogency of Proof de- 



pends. 188 ; material of irgomcnts, 
189; lo^cal fomie of, 190; aame ar- 
gument may be in various logical 
(onus, 191; aame aigument mav be 
uaed directly or indirectly, 193; 
when argument may be said to 
prove too much, 192; direct and 
indirect, 193; ciasa ideation of, 193i 
importance of a Good Arrangement, 
226; only moat general rulea to' 
Arrangement can tn given, 227, 
S28; couaiderafion of question an 
to wtiether Proposilioii or Proof 
ahonld come first, 227-229; Propo' 
sition should be clear and brief, 
229; arguments of each division 
of claaallication nseful, 230; order 
of Prnot, 230-a32i ReAitation, 2S3 ; 
when to waive a point, 333, 234; 
expediency of treating opponen' 



dy,'*S3j, 



235; 



on, 230 ; other tbinga being eiiual, 
w ahorler the Eiordium or I'ero- 
ilion Uie better, 245-2" 



161. See Ars 

Conymiilioa! Metked; S 
Authority, airauneut from, SOT, 2U& 1 
See Siyn. > 

B. 

Babbarihvs, defined, and of what 1 
Ihej; conaiat. 19 ; aumniary cousid- 
eralionof, with reniarka of Jonaon, 
Pope, Arnold, and DrvdEii, 38-30. 

Beauty. See Eltffanct.' 

Begeing the queation, 1D6 

Bombast, IBO. 

Brevitv, the canon of, 14; Iniportan 
of, lOai devices (up obtaining, IS 



".,t:2 



I 



lion and Concliuian,'S41j-S47. See 

Bnrden of ProoT, deflnad, SIQ; genonl 
rule fur, in conits of law, St9; 



n( law, am ; contideratiau of quca- 
lion u Id nliatbei' Hurdeu of Proof 
eliitU at same tima wilh Prcaunip- 



"XTwrti'trt*.' 



Case. See JVomuuliiw : Fouemtf.; 



cutt I 






j diffi- 



voribla conditions, G5; these re- 
marlu applied lo Mscsulay, S6 ; 
main secret of Uacaulsy's incceas, 
nS; a relative qoolitf, ST; distinc- 
tion betveen precision and, GT-TUi 
particular tarma generally clear, 84 ; 
the lue of loo many words a sin 



139; brief doliuition of, 102. See 

Clima^.'aid to brarity, 128 ; tile, how 
cansUtuted, 133; advantoeea of, 
133, 134; the anti, — effective as a. 
weapon of irony, 13S; priilcipla of, 
applies to reasoning as well as to 
style, 231. 

ConipusLlion, three things that should 
be regarded in eTery spoken or 
written, fl3; the onitj-of, iB inipr- 
tance.lSg; hair lo be acquired, 101 ; 
Ibe four requisites of good. 103. Sue 
ArmimntaliBe Compositioii. 

Conciseneaa, a relative qualily, 1(KI; 
caalion against exccssivB, 110. See 

"— -' sion, deflned. 184. 
Uoniunctiuns, incorrect use of, boforo 
relative pronouns, 44; rule for use 



of <u and l^n, 45; use of IhiM aa 
preposition in phrase tlum ahom 
an exception la, 4B; incorrect use 
of or with Heilkff, 46. See C(«- 
neclioa. " 

Connectives, omission of. lOT; TftltM 
of iudicious use of, 108; misuse a' 
lis, 117; proper position of tl 
known as Eorre^tondenU, 136. 

Corruutaesu of expression, Impartanee ~ 
of, 1; requbitei to, 3; brlol dofint- 
tloD of, m. 

Correspondents, poution of, 130. 

Cnsloni, the mislress of langoag?, — 
Ben Jon»on, 29. 



Dbduction, denned, 189. 
Delinltions, when necessary, TO. 
Divided u3A)|ij, room for argument Ig 



Eleoahck, defined, 100; opposed n 
Vulgarity, 100; opposed tc — ■ ' 

tence, 101 ; opposed to use of verM ■ 

nouns in -ing, 101, 103; contnuted 

with Force, 103, 103;j«quires that 

rnofHiei'- 



Enslis „ „ , 

ollences against usage of, IS; 
dergoes compaiativelv few chan 
of firm, 31; is compoiite, 78. 

Enthvmeme, exemplined, 19L 

E[Htliets, redundant ones, 118; i 
viceable ones, US, 130. 

Etymolo^cal theory in the choice and 
use of wonls^S, 74; why of little 
practical use, 74-78 ; probable ai%ia 



Euphony, the canon o\ . 

weight not lo be given lo. „. , 

Exaifinrating matbod of FersuasiODC 

241. 
Example, argunien.. .. , . _. ._, 

209 I real and invented examplei, 

310; invented examples that t~ 



Kitocedenay improbable have no 
force, aid, 211 i real BxainplBa varj- 
in loite, 211; argumenUtive anil 
illmtrativa examples, SI2! argu- 
mtmU from SDolojp' one of Che most 
commDa forma ot irgUDiEnlB from, 
— defined by Wbatety and Mill, 
313-315. 
Exordlam, model of, 246; qualities of 



uetLod' 



of PerBuasion, 



I 
I 



Fallaoiea of eonfuaion, what — ^ _. _ , 
how caused ; extract from Milla's 

FaatidiouiniES!, excBBaive, In the use of 
language, 3-5. 

Fealings, tme rclatioa between facts 
and, 238; how lo nach, 33Q. 

Fiction, arf^meat in, from Antece- 
dent Probability, I'JB; from Exam- 
ple, SiO, 311. 

Tine writing, vulgarity of, TB, 80; do- 
alre to be hnmorons a potent cauK 
of, 80; deaignatioD of specific object 
by a general term one form of, 81-83. 

Fores, meaning and value of, 84, 85; 
in roajoritv of caaea to be attained 
br Ctearueas, 85; exceptioiu to this 
17; how pUin 
- -0 fiminulv, 

B sound suggests the 
iii<.-aiiiu)(, a-j; contrasted witli Ele- 
gance, 103, 103; Uie use of loo 
many words a siu against, 109 ; re- 
quires that important words should 
'■- ' — TOf*Blic places, IK; grom- 



Illdsios, how prodmied, ITl; 
methods mentioneil, 171; I., 
examples, 172-174; II., with ei 
pies, 174, 175 ; 111., with exampin 



176-178. 



1, 19i . 



of, in which Eouud misteads, 50-^{ 
in which resemblance in sense mis- 
leads, 53-54; in which both mialafd, 
64, SiS; of foreign origin, 66; lllus. 
trations of, 58-60; in phrases, 61; 
sometimeB rhetorically defensible, 
81, aa. See Tualnlogi/. 

Induction, defined, 189. 

Inference, defined, 184. 



Infl 
verb, 43. 

Irony, duEned, II 



F, nith 



Lanouagb, 

of, — remarks of Walter Savage 
I..andur, 3-5 ; only one sonnd prin- 
ciple of judgment in the use of, 6; 
analogy between law and, 10, 11; 
subject to change, 19; Swift's 
strange propoiul concerning, SO; 
the fashion of, 30; how it|irawa, 
24; flgurativeness of, 93, B4; in 
what, as an artof commnnicatioit, it 
differs from painting and sculpture, 
1B7; llmlUtions of, 168, 160; crea- 
tive power of, 178-180. 

Latin, words from, compared with 
words frem Anglo-Saxon, 74-70. 

r.atlni9ms, 66. 

Logic, province of formal, 190; pniT- 
incB of inductive, and in what it 
differs from Rhetoric, 190; sequenoa 
of. distinguished frem ehnmologl- 



I 



Qau.icisms, 56- 
General terms. See Termi. 
Grammar, baiis of Rhetoric, 1. 
Grammatical purity, defined, 3. 



rAt^ioK, the, difTers from simltB 
ilv in form, BO; its superiority tn 
mile, 90; reason tor, 91; when 
mile is preferable to, 91, OS; ase 
both forms combined, S2, 93; 
ixcd metaphors, 96-08. 
Method, defined, 181; not always M 
-intial, 181; paraimouiit important 



or, to unativo, ISIj b«bit nf, cliar- 
Mloriitii; of educated men, 181-IS3. 
Sen ArrangemenL 
MulDDyiny. See Bjn<o/oc*t. 



Narratite, eBBCDlials or & eood, 
167; impaitaDce of moTement to a, 
167-180; o{ method to a, 1BI-1S3. 

Negatives, double, erroneooa uh of 
nine Toniu of, 4S, 

MoniiniUvB cue, qbq of, for objective 

nguUrani 
u lingulnr 

Number of voids. See ICorrff. 
O. 



OajsonvB. Bee Nominative. 

Obscurity, in pronuuDt, T3-T4. 

Omiaiioll, faultB of, 35, Sd; oj 
Cial part of verb tram senler 
of words necessary to ci 
sense, 3Tj ol grumniatical i 
1 between & word and 



senteDco, 3 



f [he a 



I 
I 



Df necessary vunL<i, 106: of connec- 
tives, 107: of words in imaginarivt 
writing, 107. 



1 Bculpture, timitalions 



Paragraphs, valne of, ISS; formalinn 

of, 1B7. 
Paraphrase, ihc, a form of Verbosity, 

laJ, 121. 
Farenlhelical expreaniona, position of. 



Participles, incorrect n«i of, 43; dis- 
tinction between, and verbal nouns 


27. 




in -iaff, 43. 


Provincialisms, instances of, 7. 


Pcrindk Mnlence. See Senlmeii. 




Proving too much, 192. 


S«;moMof,a«. ' 




ncH of I-:xi>yrliii.a. 




PenKmiflcation, on 

b!e IrapeH, SB, 8) 

Perspicuity, the c( 

Persuasion, why ■ necessary form of 
Argumentative CoinposlCion, 237; 
how to influence the will, 2S7 : Irua 
relation between tacts and feeling, 
338 1 how to reach the feelings, 
239-S41 ; exaggerating and ezlsD- 
uatinK methods, 241; repulation 
speaker sbonid have, 313; disadvan- 
tages of reputation for eloqueoca, 



Marsh's rule for, 4S. 
Precision, distinction between CImp- 

nesB and, 67-70. 
Premises, defined, 184, leo. 
Prepoutiona, use ofwronp:, 47. 
Presumption, defined, m; of law, 

320, 391; of fact, 231-323; how la 

be overcome, 323; one method of 

presumption, 333; shifts from aide 
to side, 324. 

Prabatiility, proponderunce of, 300. 
See AnttetdvM ProbabHily, 

Progresaiva tendency, argument from. 
See Sign. 

Prolixity, a form of Verbositv, 124, 
IBB. 

Pronouns, incorrect use of those that 
ditfer In number from their anla- 
cedents, 33, 33 ; Incorrect nse of sin- 
gular, with plural verb, 33, 34; in- 
correct USE of eiUer or nnv out, 
Hii/ormtr.tlie/rst, Sic.,40: com- 
ment on use of phrase lie lait of 
lao, 49; obscure or equivocal, 78 r 
no fault more common than obscure 
or ambiguous use of, 73; examples, 
73-74 ; proper poailion of, 137. 

Proof, deBneit, 1h4; what it compre- 
hends, ISB. See Araumentntirc 
Componliun ; flurdea ii/! 

Proper names of foreign extraction, 
'oreign fashions in spelling, "° 



I 



RATiociSAtlos. See SnUojUn. 
liiductio ad absardian, l'J2. 
licilundaucy, no fault in comppni- 

thnn, IIS; accumulation oF adiei^ 
tives a common fann of, 118. 
Refutation, 233-239. See ArgumeHta- 
CoiHpontum. 
lative prnoouna, bjI 
_ncorrectly used fi. 
43, U; incorrectly used 



Reli 



aho, tdAdih, mhoit, 
another, 



loose, comparatiM value of, IM-lSJj 
UbrTintliine, argument against, by 
Ue Qnincey, 1&4; astlimatic, argu- 
menC ngiJnst, by Culerldge, IBSj 
Ions '>■' Bliort, 155; bow to end. 
166; Blair's rulea for prescn-liigUi* i 
unity of, 159, 160. I 

Sentimental, defined, 103. | 

Sign, argiimentB from, nature of, 197- 
lUDi vnrv in force, 1B9; argunioit 
from Testimony a Dinn of, 200, 
201: differences amonjc witneaaes, 
201 ; mattcra of fact and mattem nf 
opiaion, 2ai-90-3| leEXimonv of ex- 
perts, 203; unwillini'audundeRigiiGd 
lestimony, 203. 204; force of allu- 
sions to hisloricat facts, 201; ar);u- 
ment from Silence a Ibnn or, 2li.'i; 
force of . 






o,2Ja- 



rcctly nied with clanM as anteci 
dent, 44 ; awl ichicb, 44 ; importance 
of the presence or abeencB of '-" 
nite arlicle or demonstrallve 
noon before sntecedents of, 11 

BepeUtion, valaa and methnd.i of 
tul, llU-112; nnakilful, 113. 

Beputation, desirable tor speaker, 
in point of character, "''" 



be distmguished fiinn, 
argument front a continuuiisly pro- 
gressiTe tendency. 208; BlreiiKth- 
ened bv arguments from Antcuedent 
Probability, 209. ' 

Simile, the, position of,_ Herbert Spearl 



Sensational, defined, lO.I. 

Sentences, balanced, adrantafces and 
disadvantages of, 132; con»tructiiiii 
oF, should not ba changed without 
cause, 137; Introduction of a new 
word, e»en in order to avoirl rap- 
ed tioo. may prodace iniilegance, 
138; dependent and independent 
elaoses should be kept apart, 139; 
proper position of parentheiical ex- 
pres>kiii.<, 140; pivper position nr 
prineipal wolds, 141, 143; real sub- 
ject niav not be grammatical subject, 
[4^14^ ; difference between poetical 
—i prose order, 146, 140; fjlln or 



See Mtl 

Singular. See JVoniu; Fronouni, 
Slang, examples of, ei; povertv 4 

langnage the source of much. 04. 
Solecisms, defined, 16; sptcial rva>M| I 

for painting out, 31, 32. V 

Sophistry, ta wbal it consista, — Colu'l 

ridga, Tl. ■ 

Sound, that suggests Mrise, BO. 
Specific terms. See Termi. 
Spelling, foreign fashions in, SB. 

Its value, and upon what its sue 
depends, 125, 13T ; Swift's deHnilion 
of a ^od, 103 ; Locke's rules for a 
pood, 183; Spencer's theorv o(, 163; 
laaumciencr nf bis tlieorv, l(i4: , 
principle which undeilies nil rhetor^ ] 
ical rules of, — Unity with Varfeljil 
— reniarkfl of Newniati, Spencciul 
Em-rwin, 184-188. *1 

Suggestive Style. See Slglf. I 

Sylli^ism, dBflnilion of, lUO; eifen- 
tluls of a legilimate, 190; various 
forms of, 191. 
Synecdnchx and Hetnnymv, what they 



I the beat, 151 ; pcnudic 



iB ol general iirapoaltioa 



Tadtoloot, cnidVBt fonn of repeti- 

sions classed unons Improprielies, 
GO. 
Tense of depoadent verb delerminod 
by ils reliition to verb on vhich it 
deBi^nda, 38, " 

enter. W; dJMinclian betveen 
une of lAolf and vnU, 39,40; exti 
from Sir E. W. Heod'g work 
"Shall and Will," 40-43. 
TenniL eenenil, 68; nflice af, 84. 

TeslimoD}-. See Siin. 
Tmnaition, the »rt iif, 157, 168. 
Tmpes, defined, 87: value and i 
0^38. 



U. 



lS8,18a;BlBli 






(|uire, 101 1 conjoined with vnrietv, 
184-166; the Ideal, 186; leadiiijj 
thought Bonrce of, in Bentenw, 183. 
Use, good, defined, 6, 8; repnlabla, fi; 
naUonal, T, 8; present, S; bounda- 
-"-« of present, B, lOj grammariana 
' '■ ' ' T gOTcmed by. 






10; i 



iTi aupruMl!, 16-18 



VAriETV, aid lo brevity, 126. S«s 

Unity. 
Verl>s, ahould be singular when sub- 



ject though plnral in form is : 
lar in aense, and vies certa, 34, 3 

Verbonity, in what it diSera 6 

Tautotoify and RednndaBCy, ISOt I 
variolies of, 130-125. 

Vocabulary, value of an ample, G3; 
how to enlarge one, 61. 

Vulgarisms, inslancea of, 24, 36, 31; 
extract from Mill's "Logic" con- 
cerning, 66-58. 

W. 

Which. See Rtlative Pronouni. 

Win. See Stlalice Promnmi. 

Will, the, how to InBuence, S3T. 

Witnesses. See 8ii/n. 

Words, of torei(jn origin SI; nbata- 
clea to their introduction, S3; Mc- 
cessive use of , S2, 23; fbrmalioii of 
new, great latitude allowed in, S4; 
what conditioaa should be fulfilled, 
SB ; to be left to the poets and great 
proae wrifere, 30; of low origin, 28 ; 
the meaning given them gboold be 
(he lueanmgs assigned by good 

ariairg from similarity of sound, 
6CI-62; errore arising from aimilarily 
in sense, 62-54 ; errora arising froiii 
similarity in both sound and sense, 
54; GalQcisms and I^atinisms, use 
of, Bd; quotations from eminent 
authors to illuatrate errora in the 
uso of, 66-60 ; choice of, 63-103 ; tha 
more specific they are Iba less likely 
to be iookiih, S3; office of general 
terma, 84; uw of, in both a literal 
and a figurative aense, 94, 06; fault 
of using loo lew, 104; fault of m ' 
loo many, 100; the ideal nrnmi^J 
ment of, 129; use oF, in inventoriei, ■ 
1GB 1 in desiriptions, 170. ■ 



INDEX TO APPENDIX. 



how punctuated, 

Absolute expreaBioM, how punctnaled, 

S61. 
Adjectival cxpre9!<iona, how punctu" 

nted, Sai. 
AdTCrbiBl cxpressioas, huw puncta- 

Adverln, bow punctuated when nsed 

OB conjunctions, E63. 
Alto, eximples of, how punctuated, 



Apostrophe, aee nf, 2T6. 
Apposition, words or plirases in, hoi 

pnnchuUed, 360. 
AutboritisB. See Beferencri. 

Bbackets, \ae at, 204. 
Bat, wben to be preceded by punctua 
tioD marks, and when not, 2d7-ibft 



lumbered dausee, SSO i 



at beginning of 

oroper names, _._, .._ 

irefaces, be, SSO; at beglnniue of 



1, ^0, a 



teparatei; 

O and oli, XBl ; in letteri', ^ai, WJ 
Citations of aatborities, 2TT. 
Colon, nse of, to indicate an ellipsli 

968; between two irdepeiidi ' 



senlaiiceit, 270: 



connect bo 






ries, 2BT-3&B! between words oi 
phrases in apposition, aCiO; will 
rocative words or expreaaiona, SHI 
with adverbs, adverbial, poTticipial 
adjectival, and absolute expreBiiiiHj', 



305; with elliptical 
between two clauses, one of whicb 
depend! on the other, 367; between 
two independent elausea.SBS; before 
qnotatioas, 272; with flgurea, 274! 
to distinguish component parts at 

Componnd words, 276. 
ConjunctiODs, liuw punctuated in • 

series 257-209. 
Correspondeuce. Bee Lelttri. 



enrenthelie expressions, 261; com- 
ined with comma tn indicate an 
ellipsis, SG6; combined with colon 

Dates, bow puattuated, 274, 276, 281, 



I 



clause, !07; dependent clauses in 
a serleii, bow punctuated, 260. 
Derivative words, 275. 



Emphaais, how attained by pnnctll*- 

tion, 273, 980. 
Exclamation pomt, use of, 371. 
Expressions in a series. Sea Serirt. 
Eye, punctuation in service of, STTt I 

---■ for omission ^_ slops, SHIi ' 



slops, 



277. 



DJDEX TO APPENDIX. 



KOBnTLEME>(, 'wbeli to begin vith 
~ 11 letter, knd when wiin capital, 
examplog, 352, 2a», 297. 

ft- Beadixos, bi 

I Hotceve 
t Hyphen 

I IxPEED, hov punctuated, 3B3. 
I bidepeudent clanies, two connected 
"-va conjuDctlon, bow punctuated, 
)S. 

irrogation point, use of, 37-1. 
iL!9, BI lubatitute tor qnotation 
„jarli8, 276; (or emphaBis, 280. 
KAt, and eimilar words, not lo be writ- 
■ ■-- with apostropbe, 378. 



WfSAiiMt.Y, ellipsis of, SOB. 
I Jfor, wben lobe preceded bj ponctua- 
1 marks, and when not, 2bl-2iS, 



PO, oh, how piuictualed, 281. 
' OmiBsInn, of words, letters, or figures, 
' iw inditated, 273. 



» 



^JUrEJITBESIB, U! 

■Firenlbelie ejtpr 
ated, 364, 286 . . 
quires them to be sat oR from n 



le of. 2S4. 



latod to advantage, 2S5. 

Participial osprosBiona, how punctu- 
ated, 281. 

FauBBs, not correspoudeat to punctua- 
tion, 2GU. 

Period, nse of, at end o( eveir com- 
plete sentence, 31i; after abtireYin- 
tions, headings, and Bub-headings, 
a«i with Roman nnmerals, 27T. 

Plurals, fbrmatinn of certain, by aid of 
apostrophe, 276 

PosaesBlve esse, how indicated, 276; 
substitute for, 27fl. 

Proper names, to begin with capitals, 
, 379. 

Punctuation, the guides to correct, 
*^ 349; varies with thought and ejt- 

I pre^sion, 249; purpose of, 249, 350: 



spoken and written ditct 
governed b,v same rules, 

3fi0, &1 [ poiuls used, ani 
remarks cunceming their 



357; in the servico of the oyc, 2T7, 
378. 

QuoiATios Mabkb, use of, 27fi. 
(Juotations, liow punctuated, ^3. 376; 
should begin with a capital, 378. 

Refehkkceb lo sulhorilies,how punc- 

lusted, 37a, 276, 377. 
Relative clauses, how punctuated, 283. 
Rheloricsi emphasis. See fin/tAaw. 

Semicolov, nse of, between two inde- 
pendent uauses, 208; between de- 
pendent espressions in a aeriea, 

tences, 3T0 ; in compound 



Sonlences, a succession of short, bow 
punctuated, 378; compound, how 

Eunctuated, 271 i how to begin, 37B : 
ow Id end, 2T4. 
Series, words or expressions in a, how 
punctuated, 367-359; dependent ex- 
pressions in a, bow punelualcd, S69. 
Si>; when to begin with suiall letter, 
and when with capital, £80, 381: 
examples, 200, 281, 381. 

Taste, a guide to punctuation, 318, i 

261. 
Tests of Scripture, bow panduded, 

978. 
That it, ellipsis of, 268. 

-luncluated, SG3. 

punctuated. 

Titles of books, bow puncloaled, 376; ■ 

to be written in capilaln, 380; hnw , 

separated from subiecl-mnller, 87" ' 

TW, how punctuated, 382; at end 



rkfit, bowjiuni 
riViert, jf/y t 



INDEX OF WORDS AND PHRASES. 



A and thr, 104. 
A mei-vtille^ 23. 
A No. 1, 8. 
Abatis^ 21. 
Abattoir^ 8. 

Able (adjectives in), IG. 
Ablution (regular), 80. 
Abolishment, 17. 
Abolition, 17. 
Above ]>ar, 8. 
Absolutism, G9. 
Accept of, 14. 
Accordingly, 70, 108. 
According to, 108. 
Acknowl^gmcnt (grate- 
ful), 79. 
Acquainted of. 48. 
Acquire knowledge, 05. 
Actable, 16. 
Acute, 27, 94. 
Addenda (an), 32. 
Address to, 14. 
Adit, 21. 

Admire. 7. [13. 

Admission, Admittance» 
Admit, 54. 
Admit oT, 14. 
Adallamite, 2a 
Advent, 8. 
iElfred, 26. 
iEschylus, 2G. 
Afeard, 21. 
Affection, 8. 
Aforesaid, 8. 
After, Afterwards, 12. 
Aggravating, 50. [00. 
Aggregate,Aggregated,8, 
Aggressor (first ), 60. 
Agricultural interest, 80. 
A^iculturalist, 24. 
Am't going(I), 31. 
Alcohol, 21. 
Alexander, 20. 
Alfred, 2f>. 

All (for the whole), 54. 
All the world, 61. 
Alliance, 79. 
Alligator, 21. 
Allow (I;, 0. 



Allude to, 52, 59. 
Allusions, 52. 
Almanac, 21. 
Almost, as adjective, 47. 
Alone, 56. 
Amateur, 22. 
Ambassador, 17. 
Among one another, 47. 
Ancient, 77. 
And (both), 136. 
And, but, 116. 
And now, 8. 
And 80, 182. 

And then. And there, 182. 
And which, 44, 45. 
And who, 45, 55. 
Annexation, 18. 
Annexion, 17. 
Annul, 13. 
Anon, 10. 
Another to, 47. 
Antagonize, 8. 
Anti(]ue, 17. 
Anxious seat, 8. 
Any one, 49. 
Anv wise, 14. 
Aphrodite, 27. 
Apparently, 52. 
Appreciate, 8. 
Approve of, 14. 
Ardor of fire, 94. 
Argument, 5«L 
Arkadia, 26. 
Anned, 10. 
Around (conic), 25. 
Arrive at honon*, (15. 
Art, 78. [ne«s, 15. 

Artificiality', Artificial- 
Artist (tonsorial), 79. 
As, 45. 

As, for that, 31. 
As lief, 4, 17. 
As was to be, 31. 
Assist at, 55. 
Assurance, 12. 
Attain to, 14. 
Attention, 94. 
Au ctmtmircj 48. 
Aught, 12. 



Authenticalness, Authen- 
ticity, 15. 

Availed of, 24. 

Averseness, Aversion, 15. 

Averse from, 47. 

Avocation, 52, 58. 

Axe, for ask, 21. 

Aware, 52. 

Awful, 64. 

[15. 

Backwakd, Backwards, 

Bad habits, 83. 

Balance, 8. 

Bald-head, 88. 

Bang, 99. 

Banter, 17, 28. 

Bar (the), 88. 

Barn-burner, 28. 

Bos bleUy 8. 

Based on sources, 95. 

Battle-born green- 
back, 119. 

Balked of, 80. 

Bel? 31. 

Be (to), 47. 

Beans, 80. 

Bear no malice, 95. 

Beastiv, 64. 

Beat, ^aten, 13. 

Beating (is), 16. 

Beau minule^ 23. 

Beautifullest, 15. 

Because, 70. 

Become known, 55. 

Be^in, 16. 

Benig (is), 16. 

Being beaten, 16. [16. 

Being built, Being sold, 

Behave, Behavior, 54. 

Beholden, 21. 

Bench (the), 88. [4a 

Bennington's Centennial, 

Beside, Besides, 15. 

Better, 69, 70. 

Better (had), 14. 

Better (might), 13. [4& 

Between tne treatment, 

Between vou and I, 31. 

Betwi.Kt, *10. 
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Bloody, 77. 

Bloudy Tvvuiulion, 119 

Blue-stocking, 8, 28. 



Si 



Bold Riid audacious, 115. 



BoUi, nud, IX. 
BoHi/ellt, S3. 
Booghlen, 7. 
Boycotting, 88. 
Boxen, B. 
BiTislv, - 



Brec 



tl,iu^\ui 



11, U. 



I 



Bru^lufiuf, 11. 
Badgel, S2. 
Buiiain^ iEtereal, 1 
BoUduxe, a3, 
Bullkin, ai. 
Bull)-, 7. 
Buinblo-bee, 99. 
Bummem, 7. 
BuncoralHi, as. 
Buonaparte, 20. 
Bureau ot 1 'union a. 
Burglarized, So. 
Bui al9<>. 130. 
But, and, 110. 
But what, 31. 

BuKz. on. 

Bj- dint of, 4. 



Cnbal, 2B. 
Cable (Id), 6. 
Cablei^m, 25. 
CaMolcl, 28, 
Calculate (I), D. 
CBlling, b2. 
Calling away rnini, 53. 

Cant, 'sB. ' 

Capilol Hivkitig ijivvKl- 

Cargo, 'si. 

Carpel-bajr. 88. [8. 

Carringes, Cam (rail ruau), 

Caate, 21. 
Caalor, 2S. 
Caucus, 28. 
Cemcten-, 81. 



CeremoiiiouB, 50, 53. 



Chamul, 78. [17, 21. 

Cheniiilry, Chvmwln-, 
Cherubim , die ru Li iii>,':]2. 
Cherubin, 33 
Che9>,21, 
Ckeral nuir, 
CieBalier d'i 
Childish, 52. 
Childlike. 52 
Choir, 12. 

Chum, for commde, 38. 
Church, GO. 
Cigar, ai. 



Circiilatiiij; ni 



eu, 27, Km. 



Clergyman, ,8. ... 

Clever, 17, 28. 
Clunb (a J, 25. 
Coal, Coals, 8. 
Coal collier, 00. 
Coal do), U. 

CuflccUve, 35. 
Cotlegiale(fl), ai. 
Colossal, 70. 
Come around. Come 

round, Q-t. 
Con/ortaWf, 22. 
ComineDi.'e, lU. 
Comijienl upiiii, 150. 
Commodore. 31. 
Common, M. 
CommuDweal, Tor cinn 

monweallli. SI. 
Complelo (most], eO 
Compo, Compniitioii. 97. 
ComjiromiBe, Cow/ijin- 

Cm {pro and), 4. 

Concern(tlie),101. [58. 
ConcesBion, for grunt, 5o, 
Condact affairs, ns. 
Confab, Cnnfubulal ion .27. 
Conferment, 2E. 
Conftud), 54. 
Conflict ion, S5. 
Confucius, Confutcc*, SU. 
Congress, T8. 
Connect together, U. 
Connection |in thin), 7. 



;e, 52, SB. 

Cunnciousncm, 53. 

Conseqaenca Qtj), (fatM 
(of), 12. ■^ 

CoDBequently, 13, TO. 

Conoervative, 69. 

Consider, for deem, 6S, m 

ConMlidsted annu' ' 

Conroli, 28. 

Conalilules, 77. 

Conititution, OU. 

Conatltutional, 09. 

Construct, 60. 

Construe, 50. 

Contemplate a moo 

Continual, CuntiDuou 

CoDtruband (a), 2S. [G(L 

Cotitract hnbits, 05. [atJ 

Contrary, for coiitrarr^ 

Contrary (to the), 48. [H 

Conveyed tu (impreulor 

Couvict, SO. 

Convince, 50. 

Conperhwd, 3S. 
, Corfclb 20. 
, Corporal, TT. 

Corpse, 77. 

Corral, 21. 

Correspniiilents, 13C. 

Counterfeit present- 



Coup (tail, 23. 
Coup de tiitU, a. 
Course (ill), 2t. 

Crag, 08- 

CmTnpt, 3. 

Cmi-e for. Crave afler, 1 

Croesus, 26. 

Cuckoo, 99. 

Cultivate acq 



Curri'ing ihvor, B. 

Cute; 27. 

C ut t i ng iHiljiyUaUel M 



ILT, Daily, IS. 
Dance attendance, S, 17,9 
Daniel, 88. ^ 

Dare, ttarao, 13, 16. 
DeadI)-, 50. 
Deathly, 50. 
Debase, 54. 
Diivinnti, 33. 
Decided, SO, 5S. 
Dec;Gl>-c, Bl. 
Declmatnn, 35. 
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H Deamtu. 158. 


EAar, Willi lliem, 32. 


Expositor, 22. 


■ Deeiied, 2i. 


Eacli for lliemselves, 33. 


ExtVa, 28. 


V IX'em, b2. 


Eaeli fiercer (lian tlie 


Extradited, 25. 


■ Deliiiite, Gl. 


olherB, 01. 


Exira-oflicial, 62. 


UeHnitire, 51. 


Eacli knowing more than 

the others, m 
Each were, 33. 


Extras, 28. 






Delicniest, 15. 


Fair Sex, 123, [OL 
Fairest of her daughtera, 
lalUto), H, [60. 


Deliiale Iransactioti, B3. 


Eat, Eaten, 13. 


Delicious i;Bcu!eiit, 123. 


Eat words, 94. 


Demanil, Buaaiultr, SI. 
Uemeaa, B4. 


Ktlifylng, 04. 
Eilucationalial, 21. 


Demeanor, 64, 


E'en, 28 


Falsily, 61. 


Demean lierself, 68. 


E'e?28. 


Fancy ID, 6. 


Devirner, 51. 


Egoism, EL-uist, 51. 


Fauxptfi, 23. 


DcBii-wtnde, ia. 


Feather, 77. 


Democrafic, OS. 


Fell (to), 64. 


Dental, 7T. 


Either,' or,' 133. 


Festive board, 78. 


Dental orcans, 133. 


ElMlive, 7. 


Fetch up, 7. 


Element (devourini', na- 
tive), 7B. 


Fictitious, 64. 


Deprceiate, 8. 


Eliminate, 6fl. 


Fierce, Fiercely, 47. 


Derailment, 8. 


Eliminaling, 67. 


S«:,.. 


Derived from jourtes, 05. 


Ekax,, as.'" 




EmLargo.ai. 


Finds its own level, W. 


Dian,a7. . ' 




Fire'H devaslalion, 48. 




Embowel, 13. 
fJntule, S. 


Firat(lhe).40. 


DUTtrent tn, Difltrent 


First aggrcEsor, 00. 
Firslly,^6. 


Difficulty, 15. [than, 17. 


Emjjloy in™n», 05. 
Eai[snaa>ni.il4- 


glBf'-sir.ir"" 


Flit, Flitting, 7. 


£h in-nnde luili Ih , 23. 


Flowing, 04. 


Ding-dong, »9. 


Enumiily, 61, 58. 


Flowing style, 158. 


Dint of (by), 4. 
DloceBo,ISIoceM,17.ia:. 


Eiionniiusnesfl, 51. 


Flimsy, 28. 


Entail, 8, 63, GU. 
Kutire (llie), 5H. 


Folks?. 


Directly, for as eoon as. 


Follow after, 14. 


Disannul, 13. ^ 


Enlinti}- engn«»e.[, Ul. 


Fool, 77, 88. 


DiBCDmfortable,91. 


Ell li ret J', 70. 


For, 108. 


Dbcover, 68. 


Eiivov,-21. 


Forgot, Forgiilten. 13. 


Dbcussea the repail, T>. 


Ere, fO. 


Forinerdlic), 411, 72. 




Errata (an), 32. 


For mv -ake, 48. 


Di«irdoply™n.iuol,81. 


|-.n,t, HI. 


Fur«-ar,l. Forwards, 16. 


I»s^b^e, IB. 


Esculent gucculenl, 123. 


Fn,a„, 8. 


Ehjuum a »iilc, 05. 


Froslien up, 14. 




Ellqilelle, 21. 


Fm (to anil). 4. 




Even, 1.30. 


Fnmi whence, 14, 116. 


Diilinfflii, 83. 


Every, that were, ;|3. 


Fun, 17, 28. 


^_ DiKket (on the), 8. 


Evidsnce, OB. 


Fmierai ob>e<|nies. 00. 


K D,.,\se (a new), G. 


Evlilenlh-, 62. 




■ Dui^IO. 




Gai.v cei.uuiiity, 06. 


■ DnllarDlourralliera,lI>. 


Examine iiilM, 14. 


C((nii"u, 8. 


■ D.,n,10. 




■Can, 28. 


^ D,miiettir,b5. 


Exceptional, M. 


Gaol, 10. 


Diin't (he), 3\. 


Fjccu^I, SG. 


Gas, GaMous, 24. 


iht-d<b»;is. 


Exhibit (to), 22. 




Dougfaraee, 28. 


libiMtion, W, 32. 




Downy mueli, 79. 


Eipectod to hare found, 


Genleeler, IB, 


Dnfl,'ia. 


88. ^ 


Gent. Genllemnil, 27. 


Drank, Drunk, 13. 
Dranghl. 1-7. 


EsposantJi, S2. 


(Jerri-inander, 28, 

Get aown to l>ed-rack, 8. 


Pniivn from sources, D5. 


Expose, fnoKT, 21. 


Gifted, 24. 


Drip (the), 1«. 




Givei upon, 6a, 6S. 
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Qlidinin«i,Te. 




Inevitable Lv, 48. 


Goiiiu in lawn, 31. 


I!orieaDd(oo^8a. 


luexlricable; IS. [lOL 


Gone .ml done it, SI. 


IIouw'i roof, J8. 


-ing (words in), 13, 43, 


Uol.UotUn, 13, IK, 


Hn*, 31, 138. 




GnintUl.fiS. [menU.TB. 


Howdid vaaxavVSl. 


n his (lefenct. 43. 


Grateful VknUle^^- 


Ilulibtib, )ia. ' 


nspire into. U. 


Oray liain, 88. 


Hue and ory, 4. 


DBuranee. 12. 


Gre»ter|«rl. 17. [lll>. 
Greenback ( ImtUo-Wn ), 


Hum, for hutnliuB, 27. 




Hunun,Hunianly,Bl.f.S. 


nlerpoBO Mthority, 95. 


^ Ureen(ver<Unt>,llO. 


Ilumoue, 61. 


nurview (lo), 24. [M 


K Uueu I),G. 


lu>nbug, 27. as. 


nva,»ble(nM.reorli.i 


■ G<u>u, T. 


tummi"B-binl,«l. 


n«nt,62. 


■ [33. 


lunker, 23. 


re, 10. 


■ H.v»>ts.>kclka:<li><U 


lurly-burly. 4, 


m^!utarili«^ 85. 


^ B«.k, 28. 




s being, lU. 

s he to koine ? 31. 


Hnckney eweh, 28. 


Uurry«:urry, 4. 


Hud better. H. 


Hush, 99. 


Isn't io.l(!on'lUiinlt, 31. 


Hncln'l augbl. :il. 




ties, 10. 


lail rather, 14. 




Huanee, 26. 


Hail fram, T. 


r, aa. 


1, 73. 73, 74, 137, l*a 


UiHt(I), l!l. 


1, we, 80, 


t Is her, 31. 


a-.*:;,S. 


I ain't, 31. 

Vm goingioluvrn, 31. 

I ednt&B, H. 


tisnie,31. 
I., 3. 


randy, 77. 




Duply, SI. 


1 ilon't nmenilwr ot, 31. 


JAlt, 16. 


Haiipen. 65> 


lliiiintgat,31. 


JocJuv,sa. . 


U,.pl[y,M. 
Hard pan, 8 


Illaree°tBco)d,11S. 
1 have went, 31. 
Identified wilb, 79. 


JoUily, IB. 
Jolly, 64. 


bnl-ibelJ. 28. 


Jufffb. 


lanim-waruiii, i. 


ICT'"- 


JuHgl«. »'■ 


Hsrali leinpor, UU. 


Juno, 27. ^^dl 


Hath, lU, 


III, Illy, 25. 


Jupiter, 27. ^^H 


miri tin, 33. 


loiiuense, 04. 


JuxtRpoce (to), 85. ^^H 


He, 73, 89. 






Health [ul, 61. 


ImpraclicaUla, B5. 68. 


Kabtoi<,26. ^^H 


Healthy. 51. 




Keep off of, 115. ^^H 


lea\-enlilv, la. 


to, 85. 


^^^M 


HBila»>tfikeit, 31. 




Kith and Kin, 4. [11<^^H 


Heigt-Lo, aa. 


limiiKuralwl, SI. 


Kuowledin W WI^^H 


Heller-skeller. 4. 


In anywise, 14. 


Korkyra, SO. ^^^H 


Henee, U, 711, IDS. 


Inlikewite, 14. 




Her (It iO, 31. 


In nowise. 14. 


Lacei>.shon, 26. ^^^^H 


Hera, 27. 


ln>uL.hVl«,14. 


Uid, 56, 68. ^^H 


lerdaughlers. Eve, Bl. 


In that wise, 14. 


^^H 




Inthlswiae. 14. 


Ukedaimon, SB. ^^H 


lid. Hidden, 1-1. 


in mediiit ret, 23 


Ump d[ dav. 1S3. ^^H 


Hierarchy, 3. 


In my abeenre. 48. 


Last (the), 4l». ^^H 


"iairlii;"*"*'- 


In our midst, 48 


l.ut of two, 49. ^^H 


III Iho like sort, 21. 


Litter (the), 49, 79. ^^H 


HiTB by leHMj &3. 
HIM, Hist, 99. [47. 


In the war. 63. 


laughable. IS- ^^H 




^^^1 


litliorlo, as n4)(»tlve. 


l:ir.SS,'i^ 


Laundered, «. ^^H 

Lay |lo], bi. ^^H 




Irwua-liociu, 4. 


In course, 26. 


Lays to, Bb. ^^H 


Ho[l)fe-|yKlge. 4. 


Indeed, ins. 


|jiy up treasure, 96. ^^^H 


Independence on, 4T. 


Learn, 53. HO. ^^^| 


Ilomelily, 15. [IB. 


Indii-nibbers. 7. 


Learned. lj«mer, U ^^^H 




Indispenwible. 111. 


I.eami»g. B3. ^^^M 


n-.neste..,'l6. 


IndispensBbfet. 15. 
Individual, 113. 


Learn up, 14. ^^^H 


H..nor, Hnnonr, 8. 


Lease llo), 53, DO. ^^^^M 
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I 



Le(, To be let, 1*. 
Let by lease, 53. 
Levefl'd Inbc, 123. 
Levily of churavtiir, 94. 
Levity of cork, U4. 
LewiB, as. 
Liable, 51, CO. 
Liberal, U9. 
LilHjrly, G«. 
Lie do), 6i. 
Lief (as), 4, 17. 

Like I 'do, 31. 
Like, Like it, ZL 
Like Bort (in Ibe), 21. 
Likely, 51. 
UkevfiU, U. 
Line (In Ills), 8. 
Literature, 84. 
Lllten, 21. 
Lueated, 09. 
LoiKj-foeo, as, 
Luiidun's life, 4S. [47. 
Looks OercK. liercely si, 
Looks rough, 47. 
Looks npoii, b6. 
Loose (lo), IS. 
Lorraine, SO. 
Loais, 30. 
Love, 77. 
Lovely, 64. 



[95. 
Hads OS (impresiiori), 
Maamm imu, 2:J. 
UaEomeL Miliuinplan.an. 
Hakera, for |»«K 17. 
Han orseknce, IG. 
Han ot laleni, 17. 
Haiiagerial, 25. 
Manly Mannish, W. 
Haniul, 77. 
Many a, 6. 
Manr was Si, 
Marstith, aa. 
Me (It I; I, 31. 
Mean, 54. 
Means (these ). 17. 
Means (thb], 17. 
aiea-sure, 711. [14. 

Meet lojprther. Meet witli. 
Metes and buunda, 114. 
Member of ConKress, 78. 
Meiiinmnila (a), 33. 
ttentioned. S2. 
Mercury, 87. 
Matagtr, Messenger, IT. 



HelliDdisI, St8. 
Mickle, IT. 
'Mid, 28. 

Midst (in our), 4S. 
Might better, 1^1. 



Minutory expressiona, SO. 
Mine tiost, 1(1. 
Minutia, Minutiiea, 32. 
MinanpruprJDiion, 8'i. 
MiKliJevous. 21. 
Misdemeanor, 6*. [00. 
Misn-pretentationa (falHe) 
Mbt up. U. 
Mol), 17, 24. 
Mobbish, Mi.b-lBW, 24. 



More or less iavariiible,60. 
Mure part (tlie), IT. 
More [.referable, HU 
More htaodard, 110. 
Store superior, dU. 
Momine meal, 123. 
Moat, for n!most,47.tn0. 
MoBtfompletc,extrtMi(;, 
Most liopelflSs, OU. 
Most merciless, BO. 
Most perfei-t. GO. 
Mont superior, SO. 
Moat unbounded, GO. 
Most uit para 1 1 sled, 110. 
Most unprecedanlnd, UO. 
Mote it be, 21, 
Maiy. 8. 
Mounl 10. 
Move, MoviLK, 7. 
Muchly, 21. 



Mutual, b3, &!). 
Mutual to u:< both. Gl. 
Mutuallv m-lprocal, 60. 
Myhenci 25. 

NAnon, 21. 

K™yfS?'" "' 
Natheiess, 28. 
Xation, 04. 
Native element, 70. 
Kature. 01). 
Nnlnnil. !). 



■Neath, 28. 
Nei: kerchief, 6. 
Neek-baiiil kerchief, (!. 



Neglect, bl. 
Net-ligence, 61, 68. 
Neebur, for neiglibor, T. 
Neichbors (we our), 8L , 
Neither, 17, 16, *S, 136 
Neophyte, 8. 
Never, 136. 
Never to good, 6. 
News, 7, 61. 
Nez relraaai, 2J. 
Mice, 64. 
Nigh, 10. _^ 



No, n 



e, 4U. 



Nor, 136. 

Not alone, S6, OS. 

Not a whil, 1. 

Not only, 136. 

No tw lib standi ng. 108. 

Nothing leas than, 136. 

Nought , 13. 

Nouns [collective), 36. 



Nowise (in), 14. 
Null and void, lU 

O', 28., 

ObleegeU,' 21. 
Obnoxious, 53. 
Obscnrilie 
in), 95. 



(Lhm- 



Obsci 

Obsequies (funeral), 

Observance, 61, 59. 

Observation, 61. 

Obtain rewards, 96. 

Obvious, 63, 60. 

O'er, !». 

Of all others, 61. 

Off much), 56. 

Of Creraembar),3L 

Off of, 116. 

Official, OflieiDUs, 61, 
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ort,ss. 

OIJ,7T. 
Omeletti, S3. 

Oa (indapendence), t7. 

Oq our acGDUUt, 48. 

On tick, 8. 

On the docket, 8. 

On Ihs one hand, IDS, 130. 

On the other h&ad, lUS, 

On (don't tull). 8. 
nnTBBterdaj-.M. [33. 
OuD after amilher liBve, 
Qui;, 56 ; Oalf Dot, 136, 
Oatothetnln, 31. 

Open up, 14. 
Opcna upon, 53. 
Optional 7. 
Or, IT, 48, 138. 
Oral, 64, 77. 
Original a^grosHOr, GO. 
OrtSogropfirfbad), 4. 
OthenfberB, SL 
OlIietwiiB, 47. 
Ought, la, BB. 
Ought (badn't), 31. 
Oratiaa, 79. 
Overlay, BS. 
Over-anoB, 7. 

Paooi)A, ai. 

Panacea (unimrsaO, 60. 
Panic, 21, 
Pan out (to), 8. 
Panlaloonfi, tant., 27. 
Part, for ragion, 7. 
Part {tha more), 17. 
Part and parcel 114. [79. 
Partake of, Participate in, 
Parly, Tor peraon, 21, 
Paaa over in silence, 95, 
Paaager, Pasaenger, IT. 
Puaalng iwav, 83. 
pBJtor, Pastoral, 77. 
Pedal, 77. 
Pell-mell, 4, 17. 
Penult, Penultimate, 28. 
Peradventure, 10. 
Perfect (moat), 60. 
<>flrpleicitie5(unraTe[),95. 
"- IB [a). 33. 



Phiz, Phyai 

Photo, Phologriipli, 2 

Photographer, Photo; 



rnjiaciery, H. 
Pict of them (the), BO. 
Pionaest, 15. 
Pitcher, 8. 



Poets, called makere, 17. 
PoUlicB, 78. 

Pomona (bureau of), TB. 
Pooh, 99. 

Popular people. 60. [SO. 
Popular with the people, 
PopuUlioD, 09. 
Poaltire, 27. 
Postal, Poat-card, S8. 
Poi, for poaillvB, 27. 
Practicable, 73. 
Predict, 56. 
Predicate (to), 66. 
Preferable (mon-l, 60. 
I'rBmalura, 63. [79, 

Preseutment (counterfeit), 
PricBle8a(vei7), 60. 
Probably, 135. 
Pro and con, 4. 
PiweedBlD, 79. 
Process of erection, 79. 
Proet«r, 28. 

Procurator, Pro<!uracy,28. 
Profess principlea, SB. 
Pnjgrc»s(ta), 21. [115. 
Prominont and leading, 
Frononce, Pronounced, 

5B. 
Proposal, 62. 
Propoae, 52. 
Propoiuliun, 52. 
Prored, Proven, 7. 
Provoking, 58, 
Proxy, 28, 
Pulpit (the), 88. 

Pundit, af. 

PurpHse, Purpose (to), 52. 
Pursue a courac, 9fi. 
PjTrhoa, 26. 

QUAUFT, e. 

Quick muni, 93. 
Quotli, lU, 



Katlie, i. 
Rather, 3, 
Rather (had), 14, 
leather (would), 13, 



Rattle, 99. 
Ravel, 13. 
Beali^, 54. 
Reason, 9. 
Recipient of, 79. 
Recipracal (miiliiAlIf u 



Red tape, BS. 
Refer«d, 24. 
Referred to, 62. 
Reflect, 94. 
Reflect upon, G2. 
Regular ablution, 80. * 
Reioiced at the glkd, 11 



ielatii 



lion, 27. 



cence, 30. 
Rep, fur reputal 
RepaiiB to, 79. [bs. 
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Rises, 65. 

Risible, 63. 
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Boar, 99. 
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Our EDglisli. By Adams Sherman Hill, Boylston 
Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard TJEi- 
veraity, and author of " The Principles of Rhetoric 
and their Application." ISmo, Cloth, Jl 00. 



X you hit miDj heads of the hjdra of vul- 
gar speech, nhich I nidh — speaking in the Unguaga of surgeons — jou 
could cauterize — no, not the heada, but the necks, after the beiiciB wore 
off. — Dr. Olitkr Wkndbll Holmm in a Letter to the Author. 

Full of clear ctuDhiQg upon the topics ho dlacuases, and it ia inter- 
Fflting and Buggestive. — jVL K THbimi, 

A good book iritti a good purpose. . , . We hope " Our English" 
nill have a. •«\ie and uloae reading. — Indtptndait, K. Y. 

Profesaoc Hill followa out his own principles in adniirable fashion, 
never indulging in long itiTolved scnteneea, never speaking except 
where he has aomcthing definits to aaj, and canLinuall; lighting up 
hia sulijeet with onecdotos and pithj ceniarlis. He treats of English 
as taught in sahools, of newspaper Englifh, ol English in the pulpit, 
and oC English aa colloquiallf spoken. . . . We commend to all teach- 
ers and students al English Profcsant Hill's piltij and brilliantly writ- 
ten papers.— Cfirisd'an Union, N. Y. 

We cannot bo too thankful to Professor Hill for the strong and 
lucid English in which he has given us his ideas of what Englisii 
should be. — Boiton Traiaeripl, 

Protoasor Hill has expressed hia views with n sense and vigor which 
refresh and stimulate the render. The book ought to be rood b; all 
who care to draw from the well of Eoglish undeEleJ. — Eeangditt, % Y, 

A wise and judicious handling of one of the eulicnt problems of our 
time. — Prab'jierian, Philadelphia. 

The best of good aisnse, clearlj and forcibly expressed. . . . Professor 
QiU's book deserves to be widely read, and to be kept within easy 
reneh upon the reference shelf, — Chicago JmiTtud. 

Professor Hill himself shows what a pure style can be, and ho 
speaks as one in bis exalted position has a right to speak. Every 
student, every writer and speaker, should carefully rend liiis book, and 
after taking all tho exceptions, he may give thanks that there is one 
so dotennined and so qualified to keep pure the " well of English un- 
deflled."— Zi'on'f ffaWri, Boston, 

It is, throughout, a strong, sensible plea for plain Saion English, 
oleamcss in expression, and simplicity in words. — Siandanl, Chicago, 

PiffiLiflHED BT HARPER & BROTHERS, New "Yobk. 
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Oatlincs of International Law, with an Account of 
ita Origin and Sources, and of its Historical Devcl- 
opmont. By Gkobgk B, Davis, F.S.A., Assistant 
Professor of Law at tlie United States Military 
Academy. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 00. 

Tlio book la clear, comprcbcuairc, and «c11 op to tlio times. To 
m; judgment, It U tlio beat manual I have jcl seen, and trns very 
much needed.— Frofcuor IIshht Coppfin, Lehiyh Unimnitj/. 

A TuloablQ BddiUoD to tlic means ofrciid)- mid Intelliglblu liifur- 
msljon on subjects of lurlsprudence ntilcli aro of interest to tlic 
gencnil reader. . . . Wc know of no volnmo iu wbicli tho reader ran 
in GO conrcnlcnt a form and moderate compoEs find a tnoro inviting 
Introdnctioo to these snbjects, or tho meoDs of a flniBblog review of 
the entire Held In the li^bt of the most recent public eventa. ... It 
snincoarlEGs the law In a miinner which the general reader will lind 
Tcrj oseful.— CTrisfiaii Union, N. Y. 

Frofessar Dnvla has performed guod ECrvIcc towards public edn- 
cation inuDdcTtakingsueh a necdcd.and in producing each n learned 
and well-arranged, book, — Boston GJo&e. 

It Istt snccess, being eoraprehon five, eiear, nnd compact In its Ktjie. 
—literary World, Boston. 

It is logical and aecnratc to tho last degree. For a concise BbitC' 
ment of the lending principles it may be implicitly trusted.— i^ft, 
N, Y. 

It will throw a new and clear light on manj lilstorleal events for 
those who were before nnrnmlliar with the law. — Bofion Adutrtiier. 

It is a very clear nnd singularly interesting work on an important 
subject.— JF. T. Hail and Eipraa. 

rt eicellent hand-book of the prlncii>lca oftbis science, suit- 
able fur a text-bo nit, nnd at the same time of marked Interest to the 
general reader. ... A standard authority. — Boiiort Travdltr. 

A valuable work, and snfflclently elementary In character to be 
witliin the reach of stadents andotberEwho may desire to gain some 
knowledge ot the general prleclples of the Ian of nations.— .SMdm 




The merits ofProIbraor Davia's book are cteamoiB, rcodablaness, 
eKactnees of statement, and abandanco of blatorlcal illnstratlons.^ 
The Ameriean, Philadelphia. 



HARPER & BROXnEIlS, New Yobk. 
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Stanford University iJbrary 

Stanford, California 

In order that others may use this book, 
please return it as soon as possible, but 
not later than the date due. 



